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RIcHTr HONOURABLE 
Earl of Burlington. Ke. 


MY LORD, 


HE firſt W of this 
Ar 5 Latin Poem having been ad- 
(8 dreſs d to the famous Monſ. 
Colbert, M arquiſs de deigu- 
ay : thought I could nor do a greater 
Honour to the Memory of its excellent 


„ Author. 


_ Epiſtle Dedicatory.,, | 


Author, than to inſcribe” this "MG; E. . 
dition of it to a young BriTISH PER to 
u hom the No Arts haye the lame Ac- 
B | knowledgments to pay in theſe King- 
mz. dom, as they had to that great Miuiſter 
| iis ET ance... he Commind of a Ning se 
| Purſe was indeed. A, mighty Advantage 
' which He had over Yon. But for a juſt 
"Senſe of the Benefits accruing to Mankind, 
from the Advancement of Arts and Hei- 
ences in general: or forarefin'd, and elegant 
Taſte of the particular Beauties of each of 
them; as He was by no means Your Su- 
g perior; ſo, it muſt, without Flattery, be 
aid, that hardly any Man (at Your Age) 
1 has yet been . to Your LoRDsHrP. 


N emm 
— * r N 


. Sculpture, er, 
Muſic, &c. are not more the Entertain- _ 
ments of Your Fancy, than of Your 5 
Judgment. Your Penetration has ren- 
der d You Maſter of them, in the ſame 

Degree with thoſe who make the Profei- 
ſion of them their Buſineſs. And I con- 1 
gratulate my Countrey-men , upon the [ 

SE happy. | 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 


happy Proſpect they have, of ſaving them 
ſelves the Trouble and Expence of a Jour- 
ney to Nome, or Paris, for the Study of 
| thoſe Arte, which they may find in 
their utmoſt Pertaion at BURLINGTON». 
HOUSE, | 


34 be * Force oe 8 hich ſhes 


: ſo - brighs in theſe the ornamental Parts of 


Life, has no leſs Luſtre in every other 
thing Lou do. Twas this diſtingaith'd 
Vou every where abroad: and made You 
more admir'd in Hollaud, Flanders, Ita- 


H. and France, for Your Endowments 


of Mind, than for Your Titles and Poſ- 
ſeſſions. And to whateyer high Station 


| Your Merit ſhall call You, in che Court, 


the Cabinet, or the Camp, the ſame Su- 


priority of Genius will {till prevail: And 
amongſt the moſt Excellent You alk 
Excel. 


Nor is it a Wonder that Your Lorpsnip 
ſhould be thus univerſally accompliſh' d. 
By right of Succeſſion, You have col- 
| 3 .* lected 


Epi N 


lected in Your ſelf all the illuſtrious Quali- 15 
ties that adorn'd V our Anceſtors. The Name 

of BOYLE is famous throughout all 
the Civiliz d World: where- ever Uf 


Knowledge is cultivated; or where- ever 
an able, and diſmtereſted Patriot finds 


any Eſteem. And deſcended (as You 
are) from a Father, whom our late 
King pronounc'd the F:neſ? Gentleman 
in his Dominions: and from a Mother, 
| whom one of the beſt of Queens call'd 
Hier Friend; it would be amazing, if 
Your Lok DSI were any Other than 
| what You are. 


MY LORD, 
It is not for common Purpoſes what 
Heaven has entruſted theſe rich Talents 


in Your Hands. You ſtand accountable 
for them to Your Prince, your Conntrey, 
and Your noble Relations. Nay, every 
true Briton claims an Intereſt in them: 


and aſſures himſelf, that You are born 


for his Advantage. You have already gi- 


ven them an Earneſt of it, by Your glo- 
| rious 


_ Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
rious Conduct in the North, upon the | 


late unhappy Diſturbances that threaten'd 


Your Province: and by that exempla- 
ry Moderation and Generofity, which 
moy'd You to intercede for the Lives 
of thoſe, againſt whom You ſtood pre- 
par'd to hazard Tour own. But this, 


Mx Loxp, will be Matter for our Bri- 


tiſh Chronicles: or will better become 
ſuch Pens, as have made the Two Names 
prefix d to theſe Sheets renown'd in Eu- 


gliſh Poetry. Conſcious therefore of my 


own Inſufficiency for ſuch a Task, I ſhall 
preſume no farther on Vour Patience, 
than to fay ſomething of the Work, 
which You have permitted me to lay at 
Your Feet. 


The Reputation of Monſ. du Frefuy 
is eſtabliſh'd all over Europe. and bis 


Poem allow'd to be the moſt complete 
and methodical tem, that has yet 


been publiſh'd of the Art of Painting. 
And to the Character of Mr. Dryden, 


if any 7 thing can be added, it is, that He 


As + MM - 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
is one of Your Lonpsnle's favourite Au- 
 thors: and, as ſich, it will be expected 
I ſhould account for ſome Liberties that | 
have heen taken with bis eren bunt _—_ | 
lation. 7 ; 


The Misfortune chat . — in | 
that Undertaking, was; that for want of 
a competent Knowledge in Painting, he | 
ſuffer d himſelf to be miſled by an un- 


skilful Guide. Monſ. de Piles a him, 


in his Preface, that his French Verſcon | 
was made at the Requeſt of the Author 
himſelf; and alter'd by him, till it was 
wholly to his Mind. This Mr. D-ydenl 
taking upon Content, thought there was 
nothing more incumbent on him, thay 
to put it into the beſt Exgliſp he could 
and accordingly perform d his part herch 


(as in every thing elſe) with Accuracy. 
Bur, My Loro, it being manifeſt, that 


ue 


the French Tranſlator has frequently mi- 
ſtaken the Senſe of his Author, and ve. 
ry often alſo not ſet it in the moſt advan} 


tageous Light; to do] uſtice to Monſ. 4 
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| Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
© Freſnoy, Mr. Fervas (a very good Cri 
ed tick in the Language, as well as in the 
ar fl Subjed of the Poem) has been prevail d 
f upon to correct what was found amiſs: 
and his Amendments being eyery where 
diſtinguiſh'd with proper Marks, are 

in moſt humbly ſubmitted to Your” Zudg- 
of ment. | 


n. I ſhould not have had the Confidence 
n, to offer any thing to Your Lorpsaire's 
21} View, that my own mean Abilities have 
ar produc'd; bur as it gives me a long- 
as wiſh'd- for Opportunity of paying the 
n moſt humble Tribute of my Thanks, for 
ag 2 continued Series of undeſery'd Fa- 
ab vours, which by Inheritance have de- 
d:F icended to me from Your, NosLE HovusE. 
re They bear Date from the earlieſt. Years 
of my Father's Life: and Your Lory- 
SHIP is now in the Fourth Generation of 
our Patrons and Benefadors. To let 
the World know, that it is from the 
Firſt Perſons of the Age that theſe great 
Favours have been receiyv d, is an A1bi- 


tion, 
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Epifle Dedicatory. 


| 7ioy, which, I hope, will be pardon'd i in | 


One, who by all the ſtricteſt Ties of Du- | 1 


95 Gratitude, and Inclination, is, 


MY LORD, 


YOUR LORDSHIP: s 


moſt oblig'd, 
moſt bumble and. 


| moſt Ae Servant, 


RI. GRAHANf. 


Mr. EEA. 


W 1 T 1 
'ENSOY's Art of Painting , 


Tranſlated a . . 


X = HIS Verſe be thine, my Friend, [nor 
1 S thou refuſe 

> FOG This, from no venal or ungrateful Nu 
IVncther thy Hand ſtrike out ſome free Deſign, 


here Life awakes, and dawns at _ Line . 


iq 
34 


Or blend in beauteous Tints the colour'd Mais, 
And from the Canvas call the mimic Face: 


Read theſe inſtructive Leaves, in which conſpire 


Freſnoy's cloſe Art, and Dryden” J native Fire: 


And reading wiſh, like theirs, our Fate and Fame, 


So mix'd our Studies, and ſo join'd our Name; 


Like them to ſhine thro' long-ſucceeding Ape, 
So juſt thy Skill, fo regular my Rage. 


CN 


Smit with the Love of Siſter-Arts we came, 


And met congenial, mingling Flame with Flame; 


Like friendly Colours found our Arts unite, 


And eich from cache ohr new FOE nd 
Light. 


Ho oft in pleaſing Tacks we wear the Day, 


While Summer Suns roll unperceiv'd away? 


How oft our ſlowly- growing Works impart, 8 
While Images reflect from Art to Art? | 
How oft review; each finding like a Fr riend 


Something to blame, and ſomething. to commend? 
i What 
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Or ſeek ſome Ruin's formidable Shade; z 


What flarr ring Scenes our wanding 3 F ancy 
wrought, | Rs CD” 
Rome's pompous Glories riſing to our r Thought! 
Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 
Fir'd with Ideas of fair Italy. | | 
With thee, on Raphael's Monument I mourn, ; . 
Or wait inſpiring Dreams at Maro' 8 Urn 5 
With thee repoſe, where Tully once was laid, 
While F ancy brings the yaniſh'd Piles t to view, 
And builds Imaginary Rome a- new. | Dig 
Here thy well-ſtudy'd Marbles fix our Eye, 5 
A fading Freſco here demands a Sigh : 


33 3 4694 


Each heayenly Piece unwearied we compare, * 
Match RaphaeP's Grace, with thy lov'd Guido's Air, 
Caracc? 8 Strength, Correggio's ſofter Line, 


Paulo's free eg nd Tian 8 Warmth divine. 


How 
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How finiſh'd with illuſtrious Toil appears 8 
This final well-poliſh'd Gem, the* Work of Years! 
Yet ſtill how faint by Precept i is expreſt 
The living Image i in the Painter's Breaſt? 


Thence endleſs Streams of fair Ideas flow, 
Strike in the Sketch, or in the Picture glow 3 


Thence Beauty, waking all her Forms, ſupplies 
An An gels s Sweetneſs, or Bridgwater 8 Eyes. 


Muſe! at that Name thy 3 Sorrows ſhed, 
Thoſe Tears etcrnal that embalm the Dead : 
Call round her Tomb each Object of Deſire, 
Each purer Frame inform'd with purer Fire : 


Bid her be all that chears or ſoftens Life, 


The tender Siſter, Dau ghter, Friend and Wife! 
Bid her be all that makes Mankind adore; 
Then view this Marble, and be vain no more! 


Freſnoy employ'd above twenty Years in finiſhing this Poem. 


4 ; 
- _ Yet 
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Vet ſtill her Charms i in 3 Paint engage 3 


| Her modeſt Cheek ſhall warm a future Age. 


Beauty, frail Flow'r, that ev ry Seaſon 8 bs 


Blooms in thy Colours for a thouſand Years. | 


Thus Churchil's Race ſhall other Hearts Gini. 


And other Beauties envy Wortiey's Eyes, 


Each Pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs Smiles beſtow, 
And ſoft Belinda's Bluſh for ever Slow. | 


Oh! laſting as thoſe Colours may they ſhine, 
Free as thy Stroke, yet faultleſs as thy Line! - 
New Graces yearly, like thy Works, diſplay 3 
Soft without Weakneſs, without glaring gay 3 


Led by ſome Rule, that guides, but not conſtrains; 
And finiſh'd more thro' Happineſß than Pains! | 
The Kindred-Arts ſhall in their Praiſe conſpire, 

One dip the Pencil, and one ſtring the Lyre. 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy Figures place, | 


And breath an Air Divine on ev'ry Face 
LE on 2] Yer 


=> 


Yet ſhould the Muſes bid my Numbers roll, : 
Strong as their Charms, and gentle as their Soul ; 


* * 


And theſe be ſung till Granbille's Myra die . i 
Alas! how little from the Grave we claim? 217 
: Thou but pieſery K a Form, and 1 A Name. 
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PREFACE 


OF THE 


TRANSLATOR, 


With a Parallel of 


"ww and Painting 


— IK half, in reſßed to my Ae Un- 
a * Firſt then, the Reader 
_ Pay be pleas'd to know, that it was not of my 
Non Choice that I undertook this Work. 
Many of our moſt skilſul Painters, and other 
I Artiſts, were pleas'd to recommend this Author 


to me, as one who 8 underſtood the 
Rules 
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PREFACE. 


Rules of Painting ; who gave the beſt and 
moſt conciſe Inſtructions for Performance, and 
and the ſureſt to inform the Judgment of all 
who lov'd this noble Art: That they who 
before were rather fond of it, than knowing- 


Is admir'd it, might defend their Inclination 
by their Reaſon: That they might under- 
ſtand thoſe Excellencies which they blindly 


valu'd, ſo as not to be farthet impos d on by 
bad Pieces, and to know when Nature was 
well imitated by the moſt able Maſters. Tis 
true indeed, and they acknowledge it, that, 


| beſide the Rules which are given in this Corb | 


tiſe, or which can be given in any other, to 
make a perfe& Judgment of good: Pictures, 


and to value them more or leſs, when com- 


par'd with one another, there is farther re- 


quir'd a long Converſation with the beſt 


Pieces, which are not very frequent either in 
France, or England; yet ſome we. have, not 


only from the Hands of Holbein, Rubens, and 


Vandyct, (one of them admirable for Hiſtory- 
Painting, and the other two for Portraits) but 
of many Flemiſh Maſters, and thoſe not in- 


_ conſiderable, though for Deſign, not equal 
to the Italians. And of theſe latter alſo, we 
are not unfurniſh'd with ſome Pieces of Ra- 


. Titian, 9 Michael Angelo and 
others, 


others. Bic to return to my own underta- 
king of this Tranſlation, I freely own, that I 
thought my ſelf uncapable of performing it, 
either to their Satisfaction, or my own Cre- 
dit. Not but that I underſtood the Origi- 
nal Latin, and the French Author , perhaps 
as well as moſt Engliſhmen : But I was not 


ſufficiently vers'd in the Terms of Art. And 


therefore thought, that many of thoſe Per- 
ſons who put this honourable Task on me; 
were more able to perform it themſelves, as 
undoubtedly they were. But they aſſuring me 

of their Aſſiſtance, in correcting my Faults, 
where I ſpoke improperly, I was encourag'd 
to attempt it z that I might not be wanting 


in what I cou'd, to ſatisfie the Deſires of ſo 


many Gentlemen, who were willing to give 
the World this uſeful Work. They have ef- 


fectually perform'd their Promiſe to me; and 


I have been as careful on my ſide, to take 
their Advice in all Things; ſo that the Reas 


der may aſſure himſelf of a*tolerable Tran- 


ſlation: Not Elegant, for I propos'd not that 
to my ſelf: but familiar, clear and inſtructive. 
In any of which Parts, if I have faild, the 
Fault lies wholly at my Door. In this one 
Particular only, I muſt beg the Reader's Par- 
don, The Proſe Tranſlation of the Poem, is 

a 2 not 


PREFACE. 


not free from Poetical Expreſſions, and I dare 
not promiſe, that ſome of them are not Fu- 
ſtian, or at leaſt highly metaphorical ; but 
this being a Fault in the firſt Digeſtion (that 
is, the Original Latin) was not to be reme- 
dy'd in the ſecond (viz.) the 7 ranſlation. And 
I may confidently ſay, that whoever had at- 
tempted it, muſt have fallen into the ſame 
Inconvenience, or a much greater, that of a 
falſe Verſion. When J undertook this Work, 
I was already engag'd in the Tranſlation of 
Virgil, from whom I have borrow'd only 
two Months: and am now returning to that, 
which I ought to underſtand better. In the 
mean time, I beg the Reader's Pardon, for 
entertaining him ſo long with my ſelf: Tis 
an uſual Part of ill Manners in all Authors, 
and almoſt in all Mankind, to trouble others 
with their Buſineſs ; and I was fo ſenſible of 
it beforehand, that I had not now commit- 
ted it, unleſs ſome Concernments of the Read- 
ers had been interwoven with my own. But 
I know not, while I am attoning for one Er- 
ror, if I am not falling into another: For I 
have been importun'd to ſay ſomething far- 
ther of this Art; and to make ſome Obſer- 
vations on it, in relation to the Liteneſs and 
Agreement which it has with Poetry i its Siſter. 


/ | 4 But 
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But before I proceed „it will not be awiſs, 
if I copy from Bellori, (a moſt ingenious 
Author) ſome Part of his Idea of a Painter, 

which cannot be unpleaſing, at leaſt to ſuch 
who are converſant in the Philoſophy of 


Plato. And to avoid Tediouſneſs, I will 


not tranſlate the whole Diſcourſe, but kt 
and leave, as I find Occaſion. 


God Almighty, in the Fabrick f the U, wien 


firſt contemplated himſelf, and reflected on his 
own Excellencies; from which he drew, and con- 


ſtituted thoſe firſt Forms, which are call'd 1dea's, 
So that every Species which was afterwards ex- 
preſs'd, was produc'd from that firſt Idea, form- 
ing that wonderful Contexture of all created 


' Beings. But the Cwuleſtial Bodies above the 


Moon being incorruptible, and not ſubject to 


change, remain'd for ever fair, and in perpe- 
tual Order. On the contrary, all Things which 
are ſublunary, are ſubjeft to Change, to Defor- 


mity, and to Decay. And though Nature al- 
ways intends a conſummate Beauty in her Pro- 
ductions, yet through the Inequality of the Mut- 


ter, the Forms are alter d; and in particular, 


human Beauty ſuffers Alteration for the worſe, 
as we ſee to our Mortification, in the Deformi- 
ties, and Diſproportions which are in us. For 

a 3 which 
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PREFACE. 
which Reaſon, the artful Painter , Pre” the 


Sculptor , imitating the Divine Maker, form 
to themſelves, as well as they are able, a Mo- 


del of the Superiour Beauties ; and reſtecting 


on them endeavour to correct and amend the 


common Nature; and to repreſent it as it was 
| frf created, without Fault 5 either in Colour 


or in Lineament. 


This ""_ which | we may call the Goddeſs of 


Painting and of Sculpture „ deſcends upon the 


Marble and the Cloth, and becomes the Origi- 


nal of thoſe Arts; and being meaſur'd by the 


Compaſs of the Intellect, is it ſelf the Meaſure 


f the performing Tied and being animated | 
by the Imagination, infuſe Life into the Image. | 


The Idea of the Painter and the Sculptor, is un- 
doubtedly that perſect and excellent Example of 


. the Mind, by Imitation of which imagin'd Form, 
all Things are repreſented which fall under hu- 


man Sight : Such is the Definition which is 


nade by Cicero in his Book of the Orator 70 


Brutus. As therefore in Forms and Figures 


there is ſomewhat which is Excellent and 
Perfect, to which imagin d Species all 


&« Things are referr'd by Imitation, which are 
the Objefts of Sight ; in like manner, We 
e behold the 8 peri of Eloquence in our Minds, 

855 7 the 
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cc the Effigies, or actual Image of which Wwe . 


« ſeek in the Organs of our Hearing. This is 
& likewiſe confirm'd by Proclus, in the Dia- 


00 logue of Plato, call d Timæus: I,, ſays he, 
you take a Man, as be is made by Nature, 


ce and compare him with another who is the Effect 


, Art; the Work of Nature will always 
“appear the Jeſs beautiful, becauſe Art is more 
c accurate than Nature But Leuxis, who 
from the Choice which he made of five Virgins, 
3 drew that wonderful Picture of Helena, which 


Cicero in his Orator beforemention'd, ſets be- 
fore us, as the moſs perfect Example of Beauty, 
at the [ame time admoni ſbes 2 Painter, 4% con- 
template the Idea's of the moſt natural Forms; 
and to make a judicious Choice of ſeveral Bo- 
dies, all of them the moſt elegant which he can 


Vil 


find. By which we may plainly underſtand, that 


he thought it impoſſible to find in any one Body © 


all thoſe Perfections which he ſought, for the 
Accompliſhment of a Helena ; becauſe Nature 


in any individual Perſon makes nothing that is 
Perfect in all its Parts. For this Reaſon, Maxi- 
mus Tyrius alſo ſays, that the Image which is 


taken by a Painter from ſeveral Bodies, produces 
a Beauty, which it is impoſſible to find in any 
ſingle Natural Body, approaching to the Per- 


feion of the faire Statutes. Thus Nature, on 
a 4 Wt - 
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PREFACE. 
this account „ is ſ% much inferior to Art, that 
thoſe Artiſts who propoſe to themſelves only the 
Imitation or Likeneſs of ſuch or ſuch a parti- 
cular Perſon, without Election of thoſe Idea's | 
beforemention'd, have often been reproach'd for | 
that Omiſſion. Demetrius was tax'd for being 
too Natural; Dionyſius was alſo blam'd for | 


drawing Men like us, and was commonly call'd | 


Avdgwroyes0 ©, that is, a Painter of Men. 
In our Times Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, 
was efteem'd too Natural. He drew Perſons 
as they were; and Bamboccio, and moſt of the 
Dutch Painters, have drawn the worſt Like- 
neſs. Lyſippus of old, upbraided the common 
fort of Sculptors, for making Men ſuch as they | 
were found in Nature; and boaſted of himſelf, | 
that he made them as they ought to be: which 
is a Precept of Ariſtotle, given as well to Poets, 
as to Painters, Phidias rais'd an Admiration | 
even to Aſftoniſhment „ in thoſe who beheld his | 
Statutes, with the Forms which he gave to his | 
Gods and Heroes ; by imitating the Idea, ra- 
ther than Nature. And Cicero ſpeaking of him, 


affirms, that figuring Jupiter and Pallas, he did i 


not contemplate any Object from whence he took | 
any Likeneſs, but conſider d in his own Mind | 
a great and admirable Form of Beauty, and ac- 
cording to that Image in his Soul, he directed the 
, 1: . Operation 
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Operation of his Hand. Seneca alſo ſeems to 
wonder, that Phidias having never beheld ei- 


ther Jove or Pallas, yet cou'd conceive their di- 
vine Images in his Mind. Apollonius Tyanæ- 
us ſays the ſame in other Words, that the Fancy 
more inſtructs the Painter, than the Imitation; 


Leon Bartiſta Alberti tells us, that we ought 


not ſo much to love the Likeneſs as the Beauty, 


and to chooſe from the faireſt Bodies ſeverally 


the faireſt Parts. Leonardo da Vinci inſtructs 
the Painter 70 form this Idea to himſelf : And 
Raphael, the greateſ# of all modern Maſters, 
writes thus to Caſtiglione, concerning his Ga- 
latea: * 70 paint a Fair one, "tis neceſſary for 


4 we to ſee many Fair ones; but becauſe there 
is ſo great a Scarcity of lovely Women, I am 
© conſtrained to make uſe of one certain Idea, 


« which , have form'd to my ſelf in my own 
% Fancy.” Guido Reni /ending io Rome his 
St. Michael, which he had painted for the 
Church of the Capuchins, at the ſame time wrote 
to Monſignor Maſſano, who was Maeſtro di 
Caſa (or Steward of the Houſe) to Pope Urban 


be Eighth, in this manner. I wiſh I had the 


Wings 
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Wings of an Angel, to have aſcended into Pa- 
radiſe, and there to have beheld the Forms of 
' thoſe beatify'd Spirits, from which I might 
bave copy d my Archangel. But not being able 
to mount ſo high, it was in vain for me to 


ſearch bis Reſemblance here below : S$o that 
1 was forcd to make an Introſpeion 1 


my own Mind, and into that Idea of Beau- 


ty, which 1 3 form'd in my own Ima- 


gination. I have likewiſe created there the 


leave the Conſideration of it, till I paint 
the Devil : and in the mean time, ſhun the 
very Thought of it, as much as poſſibly I can, 
and am even endeavouring to blot it wholly out 


of my Remembrance. There was not any Lady 


in all Antiquity, who was Miſtreſs of ſo much 
Beauty, as was to be found in the Venus of 


Gnidus, made by Praxiteles; or the Minerva 


| of Athens, by Phidias z which was therefore 


call'd the Beautiful Form. Neither is there 


any Man of the preſent Age, equal in the Strength, 
Proportion, and knitting of bis Limbs, to the 
Hercules of Farneſe, made by Glicon : Or any 
Woman who can juſtly be compar'd with the 
Medicean Venus, of Cleomenes. And upon this 
account, the nobleſt Poets, and the beſt Orators, 
whey they def Ired zo celebrate any extraordinary 
| Ty 
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Beauty, are forc'd to bave recourſe to Statues 
and Pictures, and to draw their Perſons and Faces 
into Compariſon. Ovid, endeavauring to expreſs 
the Beauty of Cillarus, tbe faireſt of the Cen- 
taures, celebrates him as next in Perfection, 40 
the moſt admirable Statues. 


Gratus in ore vigor, cervix, humeriq; manuſq; 


PRES Artiseum laudatis Proxima Signis. 


A leaf ng We his fair Face expreſs'd; - 


. His Neck, his Hands, his Shoulders, and bis | 


Breaſt, 
Did next in Gracefulneſs, and Beauty, Fin 


; To breathing Figures of the Sculptor's Hand. 


In another Place be ſets Apelles above Venus. 


Si Venerem Cois nunquam pinxiſſet Apelles, 


Merſa ſub æquoreis illa lateret Aquis. 


Thus vary d. 


One Birth : to Seas the Cyprian Goddeſs o 
A Second Birth the Painter's Art beftow'd : 

* Leſs by the Seas than by his Pow'r was giv'n 
They made her live, but He advanc'd to Heav' n. 


The 
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The Idea of this Beauty is indeed various, 
according to the ſeveral Forms which the Painter 
or Sculptor wou'd deſcribe : As one in Strength, 

another in Magnanimity; and ſometimes it con- 
fifts in Chearfulneſs, and ſometimes in Delicacy; 
and is always diverſify'd by the Sex and Age. 
The Beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno 
another : Hercules, and Cupid, are perfect 


Beauties, though of different kinds; for Beauty | 


is only that which makes all things as they are 
in their proper and perfect Nature; which the 
be Painters always chooſe, by contemplating the 
Forms of each. We ought farther to conſider, 
that a Picture being the Repreſentation of a hu- 
man Action, the Painter ought to retain in his 
Mind, the Examples of all Aﬀettions, and Paſ- 


fons; as à Poet preſerves the Idea of an angry 


Man, of one who is fearful, ſad, or merry, and 
fo of all the reſt. For tis impoſſible to expreſs 

that with the Hand, which never enter'd into 
the Imagination. In this Manner, as I have 
rudely and briefly ſhewn you, Painters and 
Sculptors, chooſing the moſt elegant natural 
Beauties, perfectionate the Idea, and advance 
their Art, even above Nature it ſelf, in her in- 
dividual Productions, which is the meg Ma- 
ftery f human Performance. 


\ 
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+ moſt Adoration, which is paid by the Knowing, 
ro choſe divine Remains of Antiquity. From 
»  bence Phidias, Lyſippus, and other noble Sculp- 
tors, are ſtill held in Veneration; and Apelles, 
3 Zeuxis, Protogenes, and other admirable Pain- 


ters, though their Works are periſh'd, are, and 


o will be „ eternally admir d; who all of them 
i | drew after the Idea's of Perfection; which are 
'y Þ the Miracles of Nature, the Providence of the 
re i Underſtanding, the Exemplars of the Mind, the 
be i Light of the Fancy; the Sun which from its 
ve riſing, inſpir'd the Statue of Memnon, and the 
T, Fire which warm'd into Life the Image of Pro- 
metheus: *Tis this which cauſes the Graces, 
and the Loves, to take up their Habitations in 


neſs of Light, and Shadows. But ſince the I- 
dea of Eloquence is as inferior to that of Paint- 


| dufted the Reader as it were to @ ſecret Walk, 


and which every Man muſt finiſh for bimſelf. 
In theſe pompous Expreſſions, or ſuch as 
theſe, the Italian has given you his Idea of a 


Painter; and though I cannot. much com- 


mend 


rom 


the hardeſt Marble, and to ſubſiſt in the Empti- 


1 there leave him in the midſt of Silence to con- 


1 template thoſe Idea's, which I have only sketch'd, 


Alli 
From hence ariſes that Aſtoniſhment, aud al- 


ing, as the Force of Words is to the Sight; 1 
| muſt here break off abruptly, and having con- 
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* the Style, I muſt needs ſay, there is 


ſomewhat in the Matter: Plato himſelf is ac- 
cuſtom'd to write loftily, imitating, as the 


 Criticks tell us, the Manner of Homer; but 
furely that inimitable Poet had not ſo much 


of Smoak in his Writings, though not leſs of 
Fire. But in ſhort, this is the preſent Genius 


of lraly. What Philoftratus tells us, in the 


* Proem of his Figures, is ſomewhat plainer ; | 


and therefore I will tranſlate it almoſt Word 


for Word. © He who will rightly govern the 
6 Ar of Painting , ought of Neceſſity firſt to 
ce 4nderſiand human Nature. He ought like- 


« wiſe to be endued with a Genius to expreſs | 


« the Signs of their Paſſions whom he repre- 
ce ſents; and to make the Dumb as it were to 


« ſpeak: He muft yet farther underſtand, what 


« 7s contain'd in the Conſtitution of the Cheeks, 
ec in the Temperament of the Eyes, in the Na- 
ce turalueſs (if I may ſo call it) of the Eye- 


ce brows: and in ſhort, whatſoever belongs o 
&« the Mind aud Thought. He who throughly 


c pofſefes all theſe things, will obtain the whole : 
« And the Hand will exquiſitely repreſent the 
« Aion of every particular Perſon. If it 


« happens that he be either mad, or angry, | 


e melancholique, or chearful, a ſprightly Youth, 


% or a languiſhing over; in one word, he will 
3 « k | 
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cc ze able to paint whatſoever is proportionable 
ec % any one. And even in all this there is & 


ce ſaveet Error without cauſing any Shame. For 
« the Eyes, and Minds of the Bebolders, being 
ce faften'd on Objetis whith have no real Being; 
« as if they were truly Exiſtent, and being in- 
« Jduc'd by them to believe them ſo, what Plea- 


« fare is it not capable of giving? The Ancients, 


« and other Wiſe Men, have written many things 
« concerning the Symmetry, which is in the 
“Art of Painting; conflituting as it were ſome 
cc certain Laws for the Proportion of every 
« Member; not thinking it poſſible for à Pain- 
« ter 10 undertake the Expreſſion of thoſe Mo- 
« 7tjons which are in the Mind, without a con- 
« current Harmony in the natural Meaſure. 
« For that which is out of its own kind aud 
« meaſure, is not receiv'd from Nature, whoſe 
« Motion is always right. On a ſerious Con- 
« fideration of this Matter, it will be found, 


That the Art of Painting has à wonderful 


« Afmity with that of Poetry; and that there 
« 7s betwixt them a certain common Imaginati- 
« on. For, as the Poets introduce the Gods 
“and Heroes, and all thoſe things which are 
« either Majeftical, Honeſt, or Delightful; in 
in like manner, the Painters, by the virtue 
of their Out lines, Colours, Lights, and Sha- 
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cc Jdows, repreſent the ſame Things, and Per- 


& {ons in their Pictures. 


Thus, as Convoy Ships either accom — 5 | 
or ſhou'd accompany their Merchants, till 


they may proſecute the reſt of their Voyage, 
without Danger; fo Philoſtratus has brought 


me thus far on my way, and I can now fail 


on without him. He has begun to ſpeak of 
the great Relation betwixt Painting and Poe- 


try, and thither the greateſt part of this Diſ- 
courſe, by my Promiſe, was directed. I have 
not engag'd my ſelf to any perfect Method, | 


neither am I loaded with a full Cargo. Tis 
ſufficient, if I bring a Sample of ſome Goods 


in this Voyage. It will be eaſy for others to 


add more, when the Commerce is ſettled. 


For a 75 reatiſe twice as large as this of Paint- 
ing, could not contain all that might be ſaid 
on the Parallel of theſe two Sifter-Arts. I 
will take my riſe from Bellori, before I pro- 


ceed to the Author of this Book. 


The Buſineſs of his Preface is to prove, that 
a learned Painter ſhould form to himſelf an 
| {ea of perfect Nature. This Image he is to 
ſet before his Mind in all his Undertakings, 
and to draw from thence, as from a Stor 
Houſe, the Beauties which are to enter into 


his Work; thereby correèting Nature from 


What 
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Ae 
what actually ſhe is in Individuals, to what 


Now as this Idea of Perfection is of little uſe 
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the ought to be, and what ſhe was created. - 


in Portraits (or the Reſemblances of particu- 


lar Perſons) ſo neither is it in the Characters 


ſome Specks of Frailty and Deficience; ſuch 


of Comedy, and Tragedy; which are never to 
be made perfect, bur always to be drawn with 


as they have been deſcribed to us in Zfory, = 
i they were real Characters; or ſuch as the 


Poet began to ſhew them, at their firſt Appear- 
ance, if they were only fictitious, (or imagi- 


nary.) The Perfection of ſuch Stage-Charac- 


ters conſiſts chieffy in their Likeneſs to the 


deficient faulty Nature, which is their Origi- 
nal. Only (as it is obſerv'd more at large 


hereafter) in ſuch Caſes, there will always be 


found a better Likeneſs, and a worſe; and 


in Tragedy, which repreſents the Figures of 
the higheſt Form amongſt Mankind. Thus 
in Portraits, the Painter vill not take that 
ſide of the Face which has ſome notorious 
Blemiſh in it; but either draw it in profile 


(as Apelles did Antigonus, who had loſt one 


of his Eyes) or elſe Shadow the more imper- 
fect ſide. For, an ingenious Flattery is to 


the better is conſtantly to be choſen: I mean 


| be allow'd to the Profeſſors of both Ait fo - 
| „ Jong. | 


— 
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long as the Likeneſs is not deftroy'd, Tis 
true, that all manner of Imperfections muſt not 


be taken away from the Characters; and the 


ver be griev'd for their Miſeries who are tho- 
roughly wicked, and have thereby juſtly call'd 
their Calamities on themſelves. Such Men 
are the natural Objects of our Hatred, not of 
our Commiſeration. If, on the other fide, 
their Characters were wholly perfect, (ſuch 
as for Example, the Character of a Saint, or 
Martyr in a Play,) his, or her Misfortunes, 
wou'd produce impious Thoughts in the Be- 


holders: they wou'd accuſe the Heavens of 
Injuſtice, and think of leaving a Religion, 
where Piety was fo ill requited. I fay the 


greater part would be tempted ſo to do; I 
lay not that they ought: and the Conſequence 
is too dangerous for the Practice. In this 
I have accus'd my ſelf, for my 3 St. Cathe- 
rine; but let Truth prevail. Sophocles has ta- 
ken the juſt medium in his Oedipus. He is 
ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt Entrance; and 
is too inquiſitive through the whole Tragedy: 

Yet theſe Imperfections being balanc'd by 
great Virtues, 0 hinder not our 9 


. 


troy 


Reaſon is, that there may be left ſome grounds 
of Pity for their Misfortunes. We can ne- 


hg PPC, Ae 54 


ſtroy that Horrour, which the. Nature of his 


Critnes have excited in us. Such in Painting 


are the Warts and Moes, which adding a 
Likeneſs to the F ace, are not therefore to be 


omitted: But theſe produce no loathing in 
us. But how far to proceed, and where to 


ſtop, is left to the Judgment of the Poet, and 


the Painter. In Comedy there is ſomewhat 


more of the worſe Likeneſs to be taken. Be- 


cauſe that is often to produce Laughter z 
which is occaſion'd by the fight of ſome De- 


formity: but for this I refer the Reader to 
Ariſtotle. "Tis a ſharp manner of Inſtruction 


for the Vulgar, who are never well amended, 


till they are more than ſufficiently expos'd. 
That I may return to the beginning of this 
Remark, concerning perfect Ideas, I have 


| only this to ſay, that the Parallel is often true 
in Epigue- Poetry. 


The Heroes of the Poets are to be drawn 
according to this Rule. There is ſcarce à Frail- 
ty to be left in the beſt of them; any more 
than is to be found in a Divine Nature. And 
if Aneas ſometimes weeps, it is not in be- 
moaning his own Miſeries, but thoſe which 
his People undergo. If this be an Imperfec- 
tion, the Son of God, when he was incarnate, 
ſhed Tears of Compaſhon over Jeruſalem. 
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And Lentulus deſcribes him often weeping, but 


never laughing; ſo that Virgil is juſtify'd e- 
ven from the Holy Scriptures. I have but one 


Word more, which for once I will anticipate 


from the Author of this Book. Though it 


mulſt be an Idea of Perfection, from which 


both the Epique Poet, and the Hiftory Painter 


draws; yet all Perſections are not ſuitable to 


all Subjects: But every one muſt be deſign'd 


from a Jupiter; a Pallas from a Venus and 


ſo in Poetry, an Aneas from any other Heroe : 


for Piety is his chief Perfection. Homer's A- 
chilles is a kind of Exception to this Rule: 
but then he is not a perfect Herbe, nor ſo 
intended by the Poet. All his Gods had ſome- 
what of human Imperfection; for which he 


according to that perfect Beauty which is pro- 
per to him. An Apollo muſt be diſtinguiſh'd 


F 


has been tax'd by Plato, as an Imitator of 


his Mind. Had he bcen leſs paſſionate, or 


leſs revengeful, the Poet well foreſaw that | 
Hector had been kill'd, and Troy taken at the | 
firſt Aſſault 3 which had deſtroy d the beauti- | 
{ul Contrivance of his //zad, and the Moral] 
of preventing Diſcord among Confederate | 


| what was bad. But Virgil obſer'vd his Fault, 
and mended it. Vet Achilles was perfect in 
the Strength of his Body, and the Vigour of 


— ; 
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Princes, which was his principal Intention. 


For the Mora] (as Boſſu obſerves) is the firſt 
- Buſineſs of the Poet, as being the Ground- 
work of his Inſtruction. This being form'd, 
he contrives ſuch a Deſign, or Fable, as may 


be moſt ſuitable ro the Moral. After this he 
begins to think of the Perſons, whom he is 


to employ in carrying on his Deſign: and gives 
them the Manners, which are moſt proper to 


their ſeveral CharaFers. The Thoughts and 


| Words are the laſt parts, which give Beauty 


and Colouring to the Piece. 


When I ſay, 
that the Manners of the Heroe ought to be 


good in Perfection, I contradiEt not the Mar- 
quiſs of Normanby's Opinion, in that admira- 
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ble Verſe, where, 8 of a Ow Cha- 


racter, he calls * 


f A. fan Aae, which the Wi orld ne'er knew. 


For that Excellett Critick intended only to 
| ſpeak of Dramatic Characters, and not of E- 


| pique. 


Thus, at leaſt, I have ſhewn, that in 
the moſt perfect Poem, which is that of Y7r- 


| gl, a perfect Idea was requir'd, and follow'd. 


And conſequently, that all ſucceeding Poets 


{ ought rather to Imitate him, than even Ho- 
I will now proceed, as I promis'd, to 
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the Author of this Boat. He tells you , al- 
' moſt in the firſt Lines of it, that the chief 


Eud of Painting is ta pleaſe the Eyes ; aud 'tis 
one great End of Poetry to pleaſe: the Mind. 


Thus far the Parallel of the Arts holds true: 


with this Difference; That the principal End 
of Painting is to pleaſe z and the chief Deſign 
of Poetry is to iuſtruct. In this the latter 
ſeems to have the Advantage of the former. 
But if we conſider the Artiſis themſelves on 
both fides, certainly their Aims are the very 


ſame: they wou'd both make ſure of Pleaſing, 
and that i in Preference to Inſtruction. Next, 


the Means of this Pleaſure is by Deceipt. One 
impoſes on the Sight, and the other on the 
Underſtanding. Fiction is of the Eſſence of 


Poetry, as well as of Painting; there is a Re- 


ſemblance in one, of Human Bodies, Things, | 


and Actions, which are not real; and in the 


other, of a true Story by a Fiction. And, as 
all Stories are not proper Subjects for an E- 
pique Poem, or a Tragedy; ſo neither are they 


E 


for a noble Picture. The Subjects both of | 


the one, and of the other, ought to have no- 


thing of immoral, low, or filthy in them; 


but this being treated at large in the Book it 


felf, I wave it, to avoid Repetition. Only 
I muſt add, that —_ ä Ovid, and 
| others, 
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others, were of anorher Opinion, that the 
Subject of Poets, and even their Thoughts 


and Expreſſions might be looſe, provided their 


Lives were chaſt and holy; yet there are no 
ſuch Licences permitted in that Art, any 


more-than in Painting, to deſign and colour 


obſcene Nudities. Vita proba eſt is no Ex- 
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cuſe: for it will ſcarcely be admitted, that ei- 


give us the contrary Examples in their Meri. 


ther a Poet, or a Painter, can be chaſt, wo 


tings, and their Pictures. We ſee nothing 


of this kind in Virgil. That which comes the 


neareſt to it, is the Adventure. of the Cave, 


where Dido and Aneas were driven by the 
Storm: Yet even there, the Poet pretends a 


; Marriage before the Conſummation; and Ju- 


no her ſelf was preſent at it. Neither is there 


any Expreſſion in that Story, which a Roman 


Matronmight not read, without a Bluſh. Be- 
ſides, the Poet paſſes ut over as haſtily as he 


can, as if he were afraid of ſtaying in the Cave 


with the two Lovers, and of being a Witneſs 
to their Actions. Now I ſuppoſe, that a Pain- 
ter wou'd not be much commended , who 
ſhou'd pick out this Cavern from the whole 
Hneis, when there is not another in the 


Work. He had better leave them in their 
| n than let in a Flaſh of Lightning, 
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to clear the natural Darkneſs of the Place * 
by which he muſt diſcover himſelf, as much 
as them. The Altar-Pieces, and holy Deco- 
rations of Painting, ſhow that Art may be 
apply'd to better Uſes, as well as Poetry. | 
And amongſt many other Inſtances, the 
Farneſe Gallery, painted by Hannibal Carracti, | 
is a ſufficient Witneſs yet remaining: the 
whole Work being morally inſtructive , and 
particularly the Herculis Bivium, which is a 
perfect Triumph of Virtue over Vice; as it is 
wonderfully well deſcrib'd by the ingenious 
Bellori. 
Hitherto J have only told the Reader what 


ought not to be the Subject of a Picture, or 


of a Poem. What it ought to be on either 
ſide, our Author tells us: It muſt in general 
be great and noble. And in this, the Parallel 
is exactly true. The Subject of a Poet either 
in Tragedy, or in an Epigue Poem, is a great 
Action of ſome illuſtrious Hero. Tis the 
ſame in Painting; not every Action, nor e- 


very Perſon is conſiderable enough to enter 


into the Cloth. It muſt be the Anger of an 
Achilles, the Piety of an Æueas, the Sacrifice 
of an Ipbigenia (for Heroines as well as Heroes 


are comprehended 1 in the Rule z) but the Pa- 
rallel is more compleat in Tragedy, than in 
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an Epigue Poem. For as a Tragedy may be 


made out of many particular Epiſodes of Ho- 
mer, or of Virgil; ſo may a noble Picture be 


defign'd out of this, or that particular Story, 


in either Author. Hiſtory is alſo fruitful of 


Deſigns, both for the Painter and the Tragic 


Poet : Curtius throwing himſelf into a Gulphy 


and the two Decii ſacrificing themſelves for the 


Safety of their Country, are Subjects for Tu- 
gedy, and Picture. Such is Scipio reſtoring the 


Sypaniſh Bride, whom he either loy'd, or may 
be ſuppos'd to love, by which he gain'd the 


Hearts of a great Nation, to intereſt them- 
ſelves for Rome againſt Carthage. Theſe are 


all but particular Pieces in Livy's Hiſtory, 
and yet are full compleat Subjects for the Pen 


and Pencil. Now the Reaſon of this i is evi- 
dent. Tragedy and Picture are more narrow- 


ly circumſcrib'd by the Mechanic Rules of 
| Time and Place, than the Epic Poem. The 


Time of this laſt is left indefinite. "Tis true, 


| Homer took, up only the Space of eight and 


forty Days for his //iad; but, whether Yir- 
gil's Action was comprehended i in'a Year, or 


l ſomewhat more, is not determin'd by Boſe. | 


Homer made the Place of his Action Troy, and 


| the Grecian Camp beſieging it. 7irgil intro- 


duces 
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duces his Areas, ſometimes in Sicily, ſome- 
times in Carthage, and other times at Cume, 
before he brings him to Laurentum; and even 
after that, he wanders again to the Kingdom 
of Evander, and ſome Parts of Tuſcany, be- 
fore he returns to finiſh the War by the Death 
of Turnus. But Tragedy (according to the 
Practice of the Ancients) was always confin'd 
within the Compaſs of twenty four Hours, 
and ſeldom takes up ſo much Time. As for 
the place of it, it was always one, and that 
not in a larger Senſe (as for Example, a 
| whole City, or two or three ſeveral Houſes 
in it) but the Market, or ſome other publick 
Place, common to the Chorus and all the A- 
ftors. Which eſtabliſh'd Law of theirs, I 
have not an Opportunity to examine in this 
Place, becauſe I cannot do it without Digreſ- | 
fion from my Subject, though it ſeems too 
ſtrict at the firſt Appearance, becauſe it ex- 
cludes all ſecret Intrigues, which are the Beau- Þ} 
ties of the modern Stage. For nothing can be |} 
carry'd on with Privacy, when the Chorus is 
ſuppos'd to be always preſent. - But to pro- 
ceed, I muſt fay this to the Advantage of | 
Painting, even above Tragedy, that what this | 
laſt repreſents in the ſpace of many Hours, rhe | 
former ſhews us in one Moment, The Action, 

| | the 
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the Paſſion, and the Manners of ſo many Per- 


ſans as are contain'd in a Picture, are to be 
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diſcern'd at once, in the twinkling of an Eye; | 


at leaſt they would be fo, if the Sight could 


travel over ſo many different Objects all ax 


once, or the Mind could digeſt them all at 


the ſame Inſtant, or Point of Times Thus 


in the famous Picture of Pouſſin, which re- 


preſents the Iuſtitutiou of the bleſſed Sacrament, 


all concurring in the ſame Action, after dif- 


ferent Manners, and in different Poſtures: on- 


ly the Manners of Judas are diſtinguiſh'd from 
the reſt. Here is but one indiviſible point of 
Time obſervd: But one Action perform'd by 
ſo many Perſons, in one Room, and at the 
ſame Table: yet the Eye cannot comprehend 
at once the whole Object, nor the Mind fol- 
low it ſo faſt; tis conſider'd at leiſure, and ſeen 


Pictures And ſuch are only to be underta- 


ken by noble Hands. There are other Parts 


of Nature, which are meaner, and yet are 
the Subjects both of Painters, and of Poets. 


you ſee our Saviour and his twelve. Diſciples, 


by Intervals. Such are the Subjects of noble 


For, to proceed in the Parallel, as Comedy | 


is a Repreſentation of humane Life, in infe- 
rior Perſons, and low Subjects, and by that 
means creeps into the Nature of Poetry, and 

. 1 1 
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is a kind of Juniper, a Shrub belonging to the 
Species of Cedar; ſo is the Painting of Clowns, 
the repreſentation of a Dutch Kermis, the bru- 
tal Sport of Snick or Snee, and a thouſand o- 
ther Things of this mean Invention, a kind of 
Picture, which belongs to Nature, but of the 
' loweſt Form. Such is a Lazar in compari- 
ſon to a Venus; both are drawn in human 
Figures: they have Faces alike, though not 
like Faces. There is yet a lower ſort of Po- 
etry and Painting, which is out of Nature. | 
For a Farce is that in Poetry, which Grote/que 
is in a Picture. The Perſons, and Action of 
2 Farce, are all unnatural, and the Manners | 
- falſe, that is, inconſiſting with the Characters 
of Mankind. Groteſque-painting is the juſt |þ 
| Reſemblance of this; and Horace begins his 
Art of Poetry by deſcribing ſuch a Figure, 
with a Man's Head, a Horſe's Neck, the 
Wings of a Bird, and Fiſhes Tail; Parts 
of different Species jumbled together, ac- | 
cording to the mad Imagination of the Daw- | 
ber z and the End of all this (as he tells you Þ 
_ afterward) is to cauſe Laughter. A very Mon- 
er in a Bartholomew-Fair , for. the Mob to 
gape at for their Two-pence. Laughter is 
indeed the Propriety of a Man, but juſt e- 
* to diſtinguiſh him from his elder Bro- 
ther, 
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ther, with four Legs. Tis a kind of Baſtard- 
| pleaſure too, taken in at the Eyes of the vul- 
gar Gazers, and at the Ears of the beaſtly 


Audience. Church-Painters uſe it, to divert 


3 the honeſt Countryman at Public Prayers, and 
3 Keep his Eyes open at a heavy Sermon. And 


Farce-Scribblers make uſe of the ſame noble In- 
vention, to entertain Citizens, Country-Gentle- 
men, and Covent-Garden Fops. If they are 
merry, all goes well on the Poets fide. The 
better ſort go thither too, but in deſpair of 
Senſe, and the juſt Images of Nature, which 
are the adequate Pleaſures of the Mind. But the 


was given him by Nature: And the Actors muſt 


2} repreſent ſuch Things as they are capable to 
| perform, and by which both They and the 


Scribbler may get their living. After all, tis 


a good thing to laugh at any rate, and if a 


Straw can tickle a Man, tis an Inſtrument of 
Happineſs. Beaſts can weep when they ſuf- 


} fer, but they cannot laugh. And, as Sir Wil- 


Author can give the Stage no better than what 


liam Davenant obſerves, in his Preface to Con- 


dibert, tis the Wiſdom of a Government to per- 
mit Plays (he might have added Farces) as tis 


the Prudence of a Carter to put Bells upon his 
Horſes, to make them carry their Burthens chear- 


fully. 
| 1 have 


PRE FMCE. 
I have already ſhewn, that one main End 
of Poerry and Painting, is to Pleaſe, and have 


. faid ſomething of the kinds of both, and of 


their Subjects, in which they bear a great Re- 

| ſemblance to each other. I muſt now conſi- 
der them, as they are great, and noble Arts; 

and as they are Arts, they muſt have Rules, 
which may direct them to their common End. 


To all Arts and Sciences, but more particu- 


larly to theſe may be apply d what Hippocrates 
ſays of Phyſick, as I find him cited by an e- 
minent French Critick. * Medicine has long 


« ſubfifted in the World. The Principles of it 
c are certain, and it has a certain way; by 


« both which there has been found in the 


c Courſe of many Ages, an infinite Number of 
« Things, the Experience of which has confirm d 
« its Uſefulneſs and Goodneſs. All that is 
« wanting to the Perfection of this Art, will 
© undoubtedly be found, if able Men, and ſuch 
« as are inſtructed in the ancient Rules, will 
c make a farther Enquiry into it, and endea- 
&« pour to arrive at that which is hitherto un- 
c known, by that which is already known. But 
c All, who having rejected the ancient Rules, and 

cc ratten the oppoſite Ways, yet boaſt themſelves 


W'7o Fe nas of this Art, do but deceive o- 
F as thers 
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1 thers, and are themſelves deceiv'd, for that 


111! 
ich 
will 


But 
aud 
ves 
e 0. 
hers 


« is abſolutely impoſſible. 


This is notoriouſly true in theſe two Arts. 


For the way to pleaſe being to imitate Na- 
ture; both the Poets and the Painters, in an- 


cient Times, and in the beſt Ages, have Stu- 
died her: and from the Practice of both theſe 
Arts, the Rules have been drawn, by which 
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we are inſtructed how to pleaſe, and to com- 


paſs that End which they obtain'd, by follow- 
For Nature is ſtill the 


ing their Example. 
ſame in all Ages, and can never be contrary to 


her ſelf, Thus, from the Practice of A/chy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, Ariſtotle drew. 
his Rules for Tragedy; and Philoſtratus for 


Painting. Thus amongſt the Moderns, the 


Italian and French Criticts, by ſtudying the 


Precepts of Ariſtotle, and Horace, and having 
the Example of the Grecian Poets before their 


Eyes, have given us the Rules of Modern 


Tragedy: and thus the Critics of the ſame 


Countries, in the Art of Painting, have gi- 


ven the Precepts of perfecting that Art. Tis 


true, that Poetry has one Advantage over 


Painting in theſe laſt Ages, that we have ſtill 
the remaining Examples both of the Greek 
and Latin Poets: whereas the Painters have 


woch left them from Apelles, Protogenes, 


 Parrhaſius, 
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Porrhap 75, Zeuxis , „ and the reſt, but only > 

the Teſtimonies which are given of their in- - 

comparable Works. But inſtead of this, they 
| have ſome of their beſt Statues, Baſſo-Relievos, | 
Columns, Obeliſques, &c. which were ſav d 
out of the common Ruine, and are ſtill pre- 
ſerv'd in [raly: and by well diſtinguiſhing | 
what 1s proper to Sculpture, and what to | 
Painting, and what is common to them both, | 
they have judiciouſly repair'd that Loſs. And 
the great Genius of Raphael, and others, ha- | 
ving ſucceeded to the times of Barbariſm and 
Ignorance, the Knowledge of Painting is now 
arriv'd to a ſupreme Perfection, though the 
Performance of it is much declin'd in the 
preſent Age. The greateſt Age for Poetry 1 
amongſt the Romans was certainly that of t 
Auguſtus Ceſar, and yet we are told, that Þ © 
Painting was then at its loweſt Ebb; and per- K 
haps Sculpture was alſo declining at the fame Þ i 
time. In the Reign of Domitian, and ſome * 
who ſucceeded him, Poetry was but meanly R 
cultivated ; but Painting eminently flouriſh'd, D 
I am not here to give the Hiſtory of the two 
Aris; how they were both in a manner ex- 
tinguiſh'd, by the Irruption of the barbarous 
Nations: and both reſtor'd about the times 1. 
of Leo the Tenth, Charles the Fifth, and 
Francis 
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Raphael, Titian, and the reſt in Painting. 


But in Revenge, at this time, or lately, in 


many Countries, Poetry is better practis'd than 
her Siſter-Art. To what height the Magni- 
ficence and Encouragement of the preſent 


pture is uncertain: but by what he has done, 
before the War in which he is engag'd, we 
may expect what he will do, after the happy 
Concluſion of a Peace; which is the Prayer 
and Wiſh of all thoſe who have not an Inte- 


of Virtue, as well in all good Arts, as in all 


laudable Attempts: and Emulation, which is 
the other Spur, will never be wanting either 
amongſt Poets or Painters, when particular 
| Rewards and Prizes are propos'd to the beſt 
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Frantis the Firſt; though I might obſerve, 

that neither Arioſto, nor any of his Contempo- 
rary Poets; ever arriv'd at the Excellency of 


| King of France may carry Painting and Scul- | 


| reſt to prolong the Miſeries of Europe. For 
tis moſt certain, as our Author amongſt o- 
 thers has obſery'd; That Reward is the Spur : 


Deſervers. But to return from this Digreſli- 


on, though it was almoſt neceſſary; all the 


Rules of Painting are methodieally, conciſe- 
ly, and yet clearly deliver'd in this preſent 
Treatiſe which I have tranſlated, Boſſ# has not 


Fgiven more exact Rules for the Epique P 828 4 
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nor Dacier for Tragedy, in his late excellent 
Tranſlation of Ariſtotle, and his Notes upon 


| him, than our Fre/zoy has made for Painting; 


with the Parallel of which I muſt reſume my 
Diſcourſe, following my Author's Text, tho” 


with more Brevity than I intended, becauſe 


Virgil calls me. The principal and moſt im- 


portant part of Painting, is to know what 3s 


moſt Beautiful in Nature, and moſt proper for 


that Art. That which is the moſt Beautiful, 


is the moſt noble Subject: fo in Poetry, Tra- 


gedy is more beautiful than Comedy; becauſe, 


as I faid, the Perſons are greater whom the 


Poet inſtructs; and conſequently the Inftriic- 
tions of more Benefit to Mankind: the Acti- 
on is likewiſe greater and more noble, and 
thence is deriv'd the greater, an and more noble 


Pleaſure. 
To imitate Nature well in e e Sub- 


- je, is the Perfection of both Arts; and that 


Picture, and that Poem, which comes neareſt 


the Reſemblince of Nature is the beft. But 


it follows not, that what pleaſes moſt in ei- 


ther kind is therefore good; but what ought 


to pleaſe. Our depray'd Appetites , and Ig- 


norance of the Arts, miflead our Judgments, 


and cauſe us often to take that for true Imi- 


tation of Nature, which has no Reſemblance 
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of Natore in it. To inform our Judgments, 


and to reform our Taſtes, Rales were invent- 
ed, that by them we might diſcern, when 


Natrnre was imitated, and how nearly. I 
have been forc'd to recapitulate thele things, 

becauſe Mankind is not more liable to Deceir, 
than it is willing to continue in a pleaſing 
Error, ſtrengthen'd by a long Habitude. The 


Imitation of Nature is therefore juſtly con- 


ſtituted as the general, and indeed the only 
Rule of pleaſing, both in Poetry and Painting. 
Ariſtotle tells us, that Imitation pleaſes, be- 


cauſe it affords Matter for a Reaſoner to en- 


quire into the Truth or Falſhood of Imitation, 


by comparing its Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs, 0 


with the Original. But by this Rule, every 


| Speculation in Nature, whoſe Truth falls un- 


der the Enquiry of a Philoſopher, muſt pro- 
duce the fame Delight : which is not true; I 


ſhould rather aſſign another Reaſon. Truth 


is the Object of our Underſtanding, as Good 
is of our Will: And the Underſtanding can 
no more be delighted with a Lye, than the 
Will can chooſe an apparent Evil. As Truth 
is the End of all our Speculations, fo the 
| Diſcovery of it is the Pleaſute of them. And 
fince a true Knowledge of Nature gives us 
min 2 lively Imitation of it, either in 

"© 4 : Poet. 7 
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Poetry or Painting, muſt of Neceſſity produce 
0 a much greater. For both theſe Arts, as I 
ſaid before, are not only true Imitations of 
Nature, but of the beſt Nazare, of that which 
is wrought up to a nobler pitch. They pre- 
ſent us with Images more perfect than the 
Life in any individual: and we have the Plea- | 
ſure to ſee all the ſcatter'd Beauties of Na- 
ture united by a happy Chymiſtry, without its 
Deformities or Faults. They are Imitations 
of the Paſſions which always move, and there- 
fore conſequently pleaſe: for without Motion 
there can be no Delight; which cannot be 
conſider d, but as an active Paſſion. When 
we view — elevated Ideas of Nature, the 
reſult of that view is Admiration, which is al- 1 
ways the cauſe of Pleaſure. + 
- 'Fhis foregoing Remark, which gives the 0 
Reaſon why Imitation pleaſes; was ſent me r 
by Mr. Walter Moyle, a moſt ingenious young 
Gentleman, converſant in all the Studies of 
Humanity, much above his Years. He had 
alſo furniſh'd me (according to my Requeſt) 
with all the particular Paſſages in Ariſtotle and 
 Hojace, which are us'd by them, to explain 
the Art of Poety by that of Painting : which, 
if ever I have time to retouch this E/fay , 


tha * inſerted in their Places. Having thus 
ſhewn 
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ſhewn that Imitation pleaſes, and why it plea- 
ſes in both theſe Arts, it follows, that ſome 


Rules of Imitation are neceſſary to obtain the 


End: for without Rules there can be no Art; 


any more than there can be a Houſe, without 


a Door to conduct you into it. The princi- 


pal parts of Painting and Poetry next follow. 


Invention is the firſt part, and abſolutely _ 


| neceſſary to them both: yet no Rule ever was, 


or ever can be given how to compaſs it. A 


| happy Genius is the Gift of Nature: it de- 

pends on the Influence of the Stars, ſay the 

N Aftrologers ; z on the Organs of the Body, ſay 
the Naturaliſts; tis the particular Gift of 
Heaven, ſay the Diviues, both Chriſtians and 
| Heathens. How to improve it, many Books 


can teach us; how to obtain ir, none; that 


— can be done without 1 * all _ 


Ti it n duc facieſve Minerod. 


Without Invention a Pabvrer is but a Copier, 


and a Poet but a Plagiary of others. Both are 
| allow'd ſometimes to copy and tranſlate ; bur, 
as our Author tells. you, that is not the beſt. 


part of their Reputation. Imitators are but 


4 ſervile kind of Cattel, ſays the Poet; or at 


belt,” the — of Gattel for other Men; 
N 3 they 
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they have nothing which is properly. their 
own; That is a ſuſkeient Mortiſication for me, 


While I am tranſlatisg Firgil. But to Copy 
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the beſt Author is à kind of Praiſe, if I per- 


form it as I ought. | As a Copy after Raphael 
is more to be commended, - than an . 


of any indifferent Painter. 
Under this Head of Invention is placid the 


* Diſpoſition of the Fork, to put all things in a 


beautiful Order and Harmony; that the whole 
may be of a piece. The Compoſitions of the 


Painter ſhould be conformable to the Text of 


ancient Authors , to the Cuſtoms 5 and the 


Times. And this is exactly the fame in Pve- 


yz Homer, and Virgil, are to be our Guides 


in the Epigque 3, Sophecles, and Euripides, in 
Tragedy: in all things we are to imitate the 


Cuſtoms, and the Times of thoſe Perſons and 
Things which we repreſent. Not to make 


new Rules of the Drama, as Lopez de Pega 


* attempted unſucceſsfully to do; but to be 
content to follow our Maſters, who. under- 
ſtood Nature bettes than we. But if the 


Story which we treat be modern, we are to 


vary the Cuſtoms, according to the Time, and 


the Country, where the Scene of Action lies: 
For this is ſtill to imitate Nature, which is al- 
Ways the * though | in a different Dress. 
| | As 
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As in the Compoſition of a Picture, the 
Painter is to take Care, that nothing enter 


into it, which is not proper, or convenient 
to the Subject; ſo likewiſe is the Poet to re- 


| ject all Incidents which are foreign to his 
| Poem, and are naturally no parts of it: they 
are Meuns, and other Excreſrences, which be- 


long not to the Body, but deform it. No 
Perfon, no Incident in the Piece, or in the 


Play, but muſt be of uſe to carry on the main 

Deſge. All things elſe are like fix Fingers to 

the Hand; when Nature, which is ſuperffu- 

! ous in nothing, can do her Work with five. 

A Painter muſt reject all triffing Ornaments; 

| ſo muſt a Poet refuſe all tedious, and unnecef- 
| ſary Defcriptions. A Robe which is too hear 

vy, is lefs an Ornament than a Burthen. 


In Poetry, Horace calls thefe things, 


Verſus inopes n, gene canoræ, 


— 


Theſe are alſo the lucus & ara Diane, which he 
mentionsin the ſame At of Poetry. But fince 
there muſt be Ornaments both in Painting and * 


Poetry, if they are not neceffary, they muft at 


leaſt be decent: that is, in their due Place, 


and but moderately us d. The Painter is not 
to take fo much Pains about the Drapery, as 
: abour 
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about the Face „ where the principal Reſem- 


blance lies: neither is the Poet, who is work- 


ing up a Paſſion, to make Similes, which will 


certainly make it languiſh. My Montezuma 
dies with a fine one in his Mouth: but it is 
out of Seaſon. When there are more Fi: 


gures in a Picture than are neceſſary, or at 


leaſt ornamental, our Author calls them Fi- 
gures to he lett: becauſe the Picture has no 


Uſe of them. So I have {een in ſome modern 


Plays above twenty Actors, when the Action 
has not requir'd half the Number. In the 


principal Figures of a Picture, the Painter is 


to employ. the Sine ws of his Art: for in them 
conſiſts the principal Beauty of his Work. 
Our Author ſaves me the Compariſon wath 
75 ragedy, for he ſays, that herein he is to imi- 


tate the 7 ragick Poet, who employs his ut- 


moſt Force in thoſe Places, wherein conſiſts 
the Height and Beauty of the Action. Du 
Freſnoy, whom I follow, makes De/ign, or 
Drawing, the ſecond part of Painting But 
the Rules which he gives concerning the Po- 


Pure of the Figures, are almoſt wholly proper | 


to that Art; and admit not any Compariſon, 
that I know, with Poetry. The Poſture of a 
Poetic Figure is, as J conceive, the Deſcrip- 
tion of his Heroes in the Performance of ſuch 
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or ſuch an Action: as of Achilles, juſt in the 
Act of killing Hector: or of Æueas, who has 
Turnus under him. Both the Poet and the 
Painter vary the Poſtures, according to the 
Action, or Paſſion which they repreſent of 


the ſame Perſon. But all muſt be great and 


graceful in them. The ſame Æncas muſt be 


drawn a Suppliant to Dido, with Reſpect in 
his Geſtures, and Humility f in his Eyes: But 


when he is forc'd, in his own Defence, to kill 
Lauſus, the Poet ſhews him compaſſionate, 
and tempering the Severity of his Looks wit 


a Reluctance to the Action, which he is go- 


ing to perform. He has Pity on his Beauty, 
and his Youth and is loath to deſtroy ſuch a 
Maſterpiece of Nature. He conſiders Lauſus 
reſcuing his Father, at the Hazard of his own 


Life, as an Image of himſelf, when he took 
Anchiſes on his Shoulders, and bore him fafe 


through the Rage of the Fire, and the Op- 


poſition of his Enemies. And therefore in 


the Poſture of a retiring Man, who avoids 
the Combat, he ſtretches out his Arm in ſign 


of Peace, with his right Foot drawn a little 


back, and his Breaſt bending inward, more 
like an Orator than a Soldierz and ſeems to 


| diſſuade the young Man from pulling on his 


ety by attempting morethan he was able 
| to 


FRE MAAC 
to perform: Fake the Paſlage, as I have thus 
tranſlated it: 


xlii 


Sboutio f ee ran rinping thro the Field, 


All, fir d with noble Emulation, flrive; 


On his Vulcaman Orb, ſuſtain d the War. 
Eneas thus o erwhelm d, on every fide, 
Their firſt Aſſault undaunted did abide; ( 

And thus 10 h laud, with friendly © 

threatning cry d, | 


In raſh Attempts beyond thy tender Age, 
: Ng by qa Love? 


And afterwards, 


brought 
m bought. 
Deſign of the Picture comprehends in the next 


Place the Forms of Faces which are to be 
different: and ſo in a Feen, o or a Play, mult 


To ſee the Son, the vanquiſb d Father ſhield : | 


And with a Storm of Darts to Diftance drive | 
The Trojan Chief; who held at Bay, from far | 


hy wilt thouruſh to certain Death, aud rage 


He ws, he wept, the Sight an dete 


Of his own filiat Love; a ſady gle den 


But beGde the Out-lines of the "© Jang the 


the 
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| the ſeveral Characters of the Perſons be Jiftin- 


guiſh'd from each other. I knew a Poet, © 


whom out of Reſpect I will not name, who 


being too Witty himſelf, cou'd draw nothing 
but Wits in a Comedy of his: even his Fools 


were infected with the Diſeaſe of their Au- 


thor. They overflow'd with ſmart Repartees, 
and were only diftinguiſh'd from the intend- 
ed Wits, by being call'd Coxcombs; though 


they deſerv'd not fo ſeandalous a Name. An- 
| other, who had a great Genius for Tragedy, 


following the Fury of his natural Temper, 


made every Man and Woman too, in his 
Plays, ſtark raging mad: there was not a 
7 fober Perſon to be had for Love or Money: 
All was tempeſtuous and bluſtering; Heaven 
and Earth were coming together at every 
Word; a mere Hurricane from the beginning 
to the end; and every Actor ſeem'd to be 
haſtening on the Day of Judgment. 


Let every Member be made * its own Frad, 


! fays our Author, not a wither'd Hand to a 
young Face. So in the Perfons of a Play, 
2 whatfocver is ſaid or done by any of them, 

' muſt be confiſtent with the Manners which 
the Poet has given them diſtinctly: and even 
the Habits muſt be proper to the Degrecs, 
and Humouns of the Perſons, as well as in a 
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PREFACE. 
Picture. He who enter'd in the firſt Act, a 


young Man, like Pericles Prince of Tyre, mult 
not be in Danger, in the fifth Act, of com- 
mitting Inceſt with his Daughter: nor an 
Uſurer, without great Probability and Cauſes 


of Repentance, be nd! into a Cutting Moor- 


craft. | 

I am not Gatisfy'd, ho the Companion be- 
twixt the 7wo Arts in the laſt Paragraph is 
_ altogether ſo juſt as it might have been; but 
I 'am ſure of this which follows. 


The principal Figure of the Subject, muſt ap- 
pear in the midſt of the Picture, under the prin- 


cipal Light, to diſtinguiſh it from the refl, which 


are only its Attendants. Thus in a Tragedy, or 


an Epique Poem, the Hero of the Piece muſt be 


advanc'd. foremoſt to the View of the Reader 
or Speftator ; He muſt out-ſhine the reſt of 
all the Characters: He muſt appear the Prince 
of them, like the Sun in the Copernican Syſtem, 
encompaſs d with the leſs noble Planets. Be- 
cauſe the Hero is the Centre of the main A- 
Ction, all the Lines from the Circumference 


tend to him alone: He is the chief Object N 
of Pity in the Drama, and of Admiration in 


the Epique Poem, 
As in a Picture, beſides the principal Fi- 
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midſt of it, there are leſs Grouppes, or Knots | 
of Figures diſpos'd at proper Diſtances, which 
are Parts of the Piece, and ſeem to carry on 
the ſame Deſign in a more inferiour manner. 
1 |} So in Epique Poetry, there are Epiſodes, and 
S |} a Chorus in Tragedy, which are Members of 
the Action, as growing out of it, not inſer- ; 
ted into it. Such, in the ninth Book of the 
Eneis, is the Epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus : 
is the Adventure belongs to them alone; they 
alone are the Objects of Compaſſion and Ad- 
miration; but their Buſineſs which they car- 
>- ry on, is the general Concernment of the 
;- [7 Trojan Camp, then beleaguer'd by Zurnus and 
the Latines, as the Chriſtians were lately by 
or the Turks. They were to advertiſe the chief 
de Hero of the Diftreſſes of his dubjects, occa- 
er ſion'd by his Abſence, to crave his Succour, 
of and ſolicite him to haſten his Return. 
e The Grecian Tragedy was at firſt nothing 
n, but a Chorus of Singers : afterwards one Actor 
e- © was introduc'd, which was the Poet himſelf, 
A- Þ who entertain'd the People with a Diſcourſe 
ice in Verſe, betwixt the Pauſes of the Singing. 
ect ; This ſucceeding. with the People, more Adt- 
in ers were added, to make the Variety the great- 
er; and in proceſs of Time, the Chorus on- 
Fi- * lung berwixt the Ads; and the Co- ble 
the ; _ OF 
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PREFACE. 
or Chief of them, ſpoke for the reſt, as an 


Actor concern'd in the Buſineſs of the Play. 
Thus Tragedy was perfected by degrees, and 
being arriv'd at that Perfection, the Painters | 

might probably take the Hint from thence, |} 
of adding Grouppes to their Pifures. But 
as a good Picture may be without a Grouppe; | 
ſo a good Tragedy may ſubſiſt without a Cho- | 

russ. notwithſtanding any Reaſons which have 
been given by Dacier to the contrary. 


Monſieur Racine has indeed us'd it in his 


Efther, but not that he found any Neceſlity | 


of it, as the French Critick would inſinuate. 


The Chorus at St. Cyr, was only to give the 
young Ladies an occaſion of entertaining the 


King with vocal Muſick, and of commend- 
ing their own Voices. The Play it ſelf was 


never intended for the publick Stage, nor 
without any Diſparagement to the learned 


Author, could poſſibly have ſucceeded there, 
and much leſs in the Tranſlation of it here. 
Mr. Wicherly, when we read it together, was 
of my Opinion in this, or rather J of his; 
for it becomes me ſo to ſpeak of ſo excellent 


a Poet, and fo great a Fudge. But ſince I 
am in this, placo, as Virgil ſays, Spatiis ex- 
dluſus iniquis; that is, ſhorten'd in my Time, 


E will give no other Reaſon, chan that it is 
| impra- 


Expence too large to be ſupply'd by a Com- 


| del of a Picture, is in the Language of Poets, 
Reaſon is the ſame for both; to guide the 


brance of ſuch Things, whoſe Natures are 


| fame Law eſtabliſh'd for both Arts. The Painter 
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impracticable on our Stage. A new Theatre 
much more ample, and much deeper, muſt 
be made for that purpoſe, beſides the Coft of 
ſometimes forty or fifty Habits, which is an 


pany of Actors. Tis true, I ſhould not be 
fry to ſee a Chorus on a Theatre, more than 
as large and as deep again as ours, built and 
adorn'd at a King's Charges; and on that - 
Condition, and another, which is, that my 
Hands were not bound behind me, as now 
they are, I ſhould not deſpair of making ſuch _ 
a Tragedy, as might be both inſtructive and de- 
lightful, ene to the manner of the Gre- 
ciaus. 


To make a Sketch, or a more perfect Mo- 
to draw up the Scenary of a Play, and the 
Undertaking, and to preſerve the Remem- 


difficult to retain. 
To avoid Abſurdities and Incongruities, is ithe 


is not to paint a Cloud at the Bottom of a Pic- 
ture, but in the uppermoſt Parts: nor the Poet 
to place what is proper to the End, or Middle, 
n the Beginning of a Poem. I might enlarge on 
this, 
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this; but there are few Poets or Painters; who 
can be ſuppos'd to fin ſo groſſly againſt the 
Laws of Nature, and of Art. I remember 
only one Play, and for once I will call it by 
its Name, The Slighted Maid : where there is 

nothing in the Firſt Alt, but what might have | 
been faid, or done in the F7/zh ;, nor any thing | 
in the Midſti, which might not have been plac'd | 

as well in the Beginning, or the End. To ex- | 
preſs the Paſſions which are ſeated on the 
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Heart by outward Signs, 1s one great Precept | 
of the Painters, and very difficult to perform. ; 
In Poetry, the ſame Paſſions and Motions of 

the Mind are to be expreſsd; and in this Þ © 

conſiſts the principal Difficulty, as well as the Þ * 

| Excellency of that Art. This (fays my 4u- Þ © 
thor) is the Gift of Jupiter and to ſpeak in 7 
the ſame Heathen Language, we call it the J 
Gift of our Apollo not to be obtain'd by N 


Puains or Study, if we are not born to it. For 
the Motions which are ſtudied, are never ſo na- 
tural, as thoſe which break out in the Height 
of- a real Paſhon. Mr. Otway poſſeſs'd this 

Part as thoroughly as any of the Ancients or 
Afoderns. I will not defend every thing in 
his Venice preſerv'd, but I muſt bear this Te- 
ſtimony to his Memory, That the Paſſions 
are truly touch'd in it, though perhaps there 


* 
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is AI ro be defir'd both in the Grounds 


of them, and in the Height and Elegance of 


Expreſſion; but Nature i is there, which is the 
greateſt Beauty. : 

In the Paſſions, ſays ol our Auttich, we muſt 
have a very great Regard to the Quality of the 


ward, * 
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The Joy of a Monarch for the News of a 
Victory, muſt not be expreſs'd like the Ex- 
taſie of a Harlequin on the Receipt of a Let- 


fame in both the Arts, that it is no longer a 
Compariſon. What he ſays of Face-painting, 
or the Portait of any one particular Perſon , 


| concerning the Likeneſs, is alſo as applicable 
* to Poetry. In the Character of an Hero, as 
in well as in an inferior Figure, there is a better, 


or worſe Likeneſs to be taken: the better is 
Ya Panegyrict, if it be not falſe; and the worſe 
or is a Libel. © Sophocles (ſays Ariſtotle) always 
drew Men as they ought to be: that is, bet- 


ht ter than they were. Another, whoſe Name 
5 Þ have forgotten, drew them worſe than na- 
* ] turally they were. Euripides alter'd nothing | 
iin the Character, but made them ſuch as they : 


were repreſented by Hiſtory, Epigue Poetry, or 


phocles' is moſt commended by Ariftotle. 
es 2 
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Perſons who are actually poſſeſsd with them. 


ter from his Miſtreſs : This is fo much the 


Tradition. Of the three, the Draught of &. - | 
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have follow'd it in that Part of OZdipns, 
which I writ : though perhaps I have 3 
him too good a Man. But my Characters of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, tho they are favourable 
to them, have nothing of outrageous Paxegy- | 
rich, their Paſſions were their own, and ſuch | 
as were given them, by Hiſtory, only the De- |} 
formities of them were caſt into Shadows, |? 
that they might be Objects of Compaſſion: 
whereas if I had choſen a Noon- day Light for F 
them, ſomewhat muſt. have been diſcover'd, 
which would: rather have mov d our Hatred 


= than our Pity. . 


The Gothic Manner, and the barbarous Or- 
naments, which are to be avoided in a Picture, 
are juſt the ſame with thoſe in an ill order d 
Play. For Example, our Enghſb Tragi-Comedy 
muſt be confeſs'd to be wholly Gothic, not- 
withſtanding the Succeſs which it has found 
upon our Theatre; and in the Paſtor Fido of 
Guarini, even though Coriſca and the Satyr 
contribute ſomewhat to the main Action. Nei- 
ther can I defend my Spaniſh Friar, as fond 
as otherwiſe I am of it, from this Imputa- 
tion: For though the comical Parts are di- 
verting, and the ſerious moving, yet they are 
ol an unnatural Mingle. For Mirth and Gra 


vity deſtroy each other, and are no more to 
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be allow'd for decent, than a gay Widow 
laughing in a mourning Habit. 

I had almoſt forgotten one conſiderable 
Reſemblance. Du Freſnoy tells us, That the 
Figures of the Grouppes, muſt not be all on a 

Side, that is, with their Face and Bodies all 
turn'd the ſame way; but muſt contraſt each 
other by their ſeveral Poſitions. Thus in a 

Play, ſome Characters muſt be rais'd to op- 

qm Pole others, and to ſet them off the better, 

3 according to the old Maxim, Contraria juxta 

d ſe poſita, magis eluceſcunt. Thus in the Scoru- 

ful Lady, the Uſurer is ſet to confront the 

Prodigal. Thus in my HBrannic Love, the A- 

e, | theiſt Maximin is 1 to the Character of 

d St. Catherine. 5 

4) I am now come, 1 with the Omil: : 

t- fion of many Likeneſs, to the third Part of 

nd Painting, which is call'd the Cromazigque or 
of Colouring. Expreſſion, and all that belongs to 
yr Words, is that in a Poem, which Colouring 
ei- is in a Picture. The Colours well choſen, in 
nd their proper Places, together with the Lights 
ta | and Shadows which belong to them, lighten the 

di- © Deſign, and make it pleaſing to the Eye. The 
are Words, the Expreſſions, the Tropes and Fi- 

3ra- © gures, the Verſification, and all the other E · 

N of Sound, as Cadences, Turns of 

d 2 Words 
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Words upon the Thought, and many other 


Things, which are all Parts of Expreſſion, per- 


form exactly the ſame Office both in Dra- 


matigue, and Epique Poetry. Our Author calls 


Colouring, Lena Sororis, in plain Engliſh, 7. he 
Baud of her Siſter, the Deſign or Drawing 
ſhe cloaths, ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints her, 
ſhe makes her appear more lovely than natu- 
rally ſhe is, ſhe procures for the Deſign, and 
makes Lovers for her. For the De/ign of it 
ſelf, is only ſo many naked Lines. Thus in 


Poetry, the Expreſſion is that which charms 
the Reader, and beautifies the Deſign, which 


is only the Out- lines of the Fables. Tis true, 
the Degn muſt of it ſelf be good: if it be 
vicious or (in one Word) unpleaſing, the Coſt 
of Colouring is thrown away upon it. Tis 
an ugly Woman in a rich Habit, ſet out with 
Jewels; nothing can become her. But grant- 
ing the Deſign to be moderately good, tis 
like an excellent Complexion with indiffe- 
rent Features; the White and Red well min- 
gled on the Face, make what was before but 
paſſable, appear beautiful. Operum Colores is 
the very Word which Horace uſes, to ſignify 


; Words and elegant Expreſſions, of which he 


Himſelf was ſo great Maſter in his Odes. A- 
mongſt the Ancients, Zeuxis was moſt famous 
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for his n Amongſt the Moderns, Ti- 


tian and Correggio. Of the two ancient Ss 


Poets, who have ſo far excell'd all the Mo- 
derns, the Invention and Deſign were the par- 
ticular Talents of Homer. Virgil muſt yield 
to him in both; for the De/ign of the Latin 
was borrowed from the Grecian. Bur the Di- 


fio Virgiliana, the Expreflion of Virgil, his 


Colouring,was incomparably the berter: and in 


that I have always endeavour'd to copy him: 
Moſt of the Pedants (I know) maintain the 


contrary, and will have Homer excel even in 
this Part. But of all People, as They are the 
moſt ill manner'd, ſo they are the worſt Judges, 


even of Words, which are their Province; 


they ſeldom know more than the Grammati= 
cal Conſtruction, unleſs they are born with a 


Poetical Genius, which is a rare Portion a- 


mongſt them. Yet ſome I know may ſtand 
excepted „and ſuch I honour, Virgil is fo 
exact in every Word, that none can be chan · 
ged but for a worſe; nor any one remov'd 
from its Place, but the Harmony will be al- 
ter'd. He pretends ſometimes to trip, bur 


tis only to make you think him in Danger 


of a Fall, when he is moſt ſecure. Like a 


skilful Dancer on the Ropes (if you will par- 


don ** Meanneſs of the Similitude) who ſlips 
| d3 iin: 
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PREFACE. 
willingly, and makes a ſeeming Stumble, that 


you may think him in great Hazard of break- 


ing his Neck, while at the fame time he is 


only giving you a Proof of his Dexterity. 


My late Lord Roſcommon was often pleas'd 
with this Reflection, and with the Examples 
of it in this admirable Author. 

I have not Leiſure to run through the 


whole Compariſon of Lights and Shadows, with 
Tropes and Figures; yet I cannot but take no- 


tice of Metaphors, which like them have Power 
to leſſen or greaten any thing. Strong and 


. glowing Colours are the juſt Reſemblances of 


hold Metaphors, but both muſt be judiciouſſy 
apply'd ; for there is a difference betwixt Da- 
ring and Fool-hardineſs. Lurcan and Statins 


often ventur'd them too far; our Virgil ne- 


ver. But the great Defect of the Phar/alia, 
and the Thebais, was in the Deſign: if that 


had been more perfect, we might have for- 


given many of their bold Strokes in the Co- 
toaring, or at leaſt excus'd them : Yet fome of 


them are ſuch as Demoſthenes or Cicero could not 


have defended. Virgil, if he could have ſeen 


| the firſt Verſes of the Sylvæ, would have 
thought Statins mad, in his fuſtian Defcri- 


prion of the Statue on the brazen Horſe. But 
that Pyer was always i in a Foam at his ſetting 
out, 
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5 outs! even before the Motion of the Race 
had warm'd him. The Soberneſs of Virgil, 


whom he read (it ſeems to little purpoſe) 


might have ſhown him the difference be- 


twixt Arma virumq; cano, and Magnanimum 


 acidem, formidatamq; tonanti Progeniem. But 
Virgil knew how to riſe by degrees in his 


Expreſſions: Statius was in his towring 
Heights at the firſt Stretch of his Pinions. 


The Deſcription of his Running-horle, juſt 


ſtarting in the Funeral Games for Archemo- 


74s, though the Verſes are wonderfully fine, 
are the true Image of their Author, 


Stare adeo neſcit, pereunt veſtigia mille 


Ante fugam; abſentemg; 5 ferit S ungula 


campum. 


Which would coft me an Hour, if I had 
the Leiſure to tranſlate them, there is ſo much 
of Beauty in the Original. Virgil, as he bet- 


ter knew his Colours, ſo he knew better how 


and where to place them. In as much haſte 


as J am, I cannot forbear giving one Exam- 


ple. Tis faid of him, that he read the Se- 
cond, Fourth, and Sixth Books of his /Eneis 
to Auguſtus Cæſar. In the Sixth, (which we 
are ſure he read, becauſe we know Octavia was 
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preſent, who rewarded him ſo bountifully for 
the twenty Verſes which were made in Honour 
of her deceas'd Son Marcellus) in this Sixth 
Book, I fay, the Poet en. of ee FR 
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and bidke off in the — or midft of 
the Verſe: but in the very reading, ſeiz'd as 
it were with a divine Fury, he made up the 
latter Parr of the wanne was theſe fol- 
lowing Words, 
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——Martemgs accendere canti. : 


How warm, nay, how glowing a Colouring i iS 


this! In the Beginning of the Verſe, the s 
Word As, or Braſs, was taken for a Trum- Þ 1 
pet, becauſe the Inſtrument was made of that o 
Metal, which of it ſelf was fine; but in the 4 d 
latter 404 which was made ex tempore, you fa 
ſee. three Metaphors Martemgque, - -accen- | 


Ju 
| dere, cantu. Good Heavens! how the m 
plain Senſe is rais'd by the Beauty of the 
Words. But this was Happineſs, the former ar 
might be only Judgment. This was the ch: v 
1725 2 which Petronius attributes to {Miſh 
n 


upon the Horſe's Mouth, to expreſs the Foam, 


na true Poet often finds, as I may ſay, without 
2 ſeeking : but he knows their Value when he 
finds them, and is infinitely pleas d. A bad 
Z Poet may ſometimes light on them, but he 
diſcerns not a Diamond from a Briftol-ſtone , 


and would have been of the Cock's Mind-in 


- Aſop, a Grain of Barley would have pleas'd 

him better than the Jewel. The Lights and 
Shadows which belong to Colouring, put me 
in Mind of that Verſe of Horace, 


lu. amat alen, vult Hoc Job luce wider” 


$ 
e | Some Daw of a Pew require to be amply 
vritten, and with all the Force and Elegance 


t of Words: Others muſt be caſt into Sha- 
dos; that is, paſs'd over in Silence, or but 


Judgment of. the Poet and the Painter. The 
2 moſt beautiful Parts of the Picture and the 
Poem muſt be the moſt finiſh'd ; the Colours 
| and Words moſt choſen many thine. in both 
which are not deſerving of this Care, mult be 
te ſhifted off, content with vulgar Expreſſions, 
1 and 


Horace. Tis the Pencil thrown luckily full 


which the, Painters with all his Skill, could 
not perfornd without it. Theſe hits of Words 


faintly touch'd. This belongs wholly to the 
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and thoſe very ſhort, and left, as in a Shae | 
dow, to the Imagination of the Reader. 
We have the Proverb, Manuum de tabula, 


from the Painters; which ſignifies, to know 
when to give over, and to lay by the Pencil. 


Both Homer and Virgil praftis'd this Precept 
wonderfully well, but Virgil the better of the 
two. Homer knew, that when Hector Was 
ſlain, Troy was as good as already taken; 
therefore he concludes his Action there. For, 


what follows in the Funerals of Patroclus, and 
the Redemption of Hector's Body, is not (pro- 
perly ſpeaking) a part of the main Action. 


But Virgil concludes with the Death of Tur. 


nus For after that Difficulty was remov'd, 
Eneas might Marry, and eftabliſh the 750. 
Jans when he pleas'd. This Rule J had be- 
fore my Eyes in the Concluſion of the Spa- 
niſh Fryar , when the Diſcovery was made, 
that the King was livingz which was the 


| Knot of the Play unty'd: the reſt is ſhut up 
in the Compaſs of ſome few Lines, becauſe Þ 
nothing then hinder'd the Happineſs of 70. 


riſmond and Leonora. The Faults of that 
Drama are in the Kind of it, which is 774. 
gi- Comedy. But it was given to the People, 
and I never writ any Thing for my ſelf, bu 
Py and . 

This 


PREFACE. 
This Remark, I muſt acknowledge, is not fo 
proper for the Colouring as the Defign, but it 

will hold for both. As the Words, 5c. are 
evidently ſhewn to be the cloathing of the 
Thought, in the ſame Senſe as Colours are 
the Cloathing of the Deſign; ſo the Painter 
and the Poet ought to judge exactly, when 
the Colouring and Expreſſions are perfect, 
and then to think their Work is truly finiſh- 
ed. Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, That he knew 
not when to give over. A Work may be o- 
ver- wrought, as well as under-wrought : Too 
much Labour often takes away the Spirit, 
by adding to the poliſhing : ſo that there re- 
mains nothing but a dull Correctneſs, a Piece 
without any conſiderable Faults, but with few 
Beauties; for when the Spirits are drawn eff, 
there is nothing but a caput mortuum. Sta-. 
le, ¶ ius never thought an Expreſſion could be 
bold enough; and if a bolder could be found, 
up he rejected the firſt. Virgil had Judgment 


uſe enough to know Daring was neceſſary, but 
75 ¶ he knew the Difference betwixt a glowing 
3 Colour and a glaring As when he compar'd 
Fra 


the ſhocking of the Fleets at Ackium, to the 
Pleo Juftling of Mando rent from their Founda- 
tions, and meeting in the Ocean. He knew 


the ic Comparifon was forc'd beyond Nature, 
and 


AREFS#CE | 
and rais'd too high : He therefore ſoftens the | 
Metaphor with a Credas. You would almoſt. 

| belicve, that Mountains or Iſlands ruſh'd a- 

gainft each other. 


Credas innare revulſas 
Ocladas aul montes concurrere montibus ego. 


But here 1 —_ ak off without finiſh- # 
ing the Diſcourſe. þ 
Cynthius aurem vellit, & admonuit, 2 . the | 
Things which are old are of too nice a 
Conſideration for an E/ay begun and ended 
in twelve Mornings: and perhaps the Judge, 
of Painting and Poetry, when I tell them, 
how ſhort a Time it coſt me, may make me 
the ſame Anſwer which my late Lord Roche- 
ſter made to one, who, to commend a Tra- 
gedy, ſaid it was written in three Weeks: 
How the Devil could he be ſo long about it! 
For that Poem was infamouſly bad, and | 
doubt this Parallel is little better : and then Þ 
the Shortneſs of the Time is fo far from be- 
«ing a Commendation, that it is ſcarcely an 
Excuſe: But if I have really drawn a Por— 
trait to the Knees, or an Half-length, with 
a tolerable Likeneſs, then I may plead with 
ſome Juſtice for my ſelf, that the reſt is left 
— mo to 


e | 
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to the Imagination. Let ſome better Artiſt 


provide himſelf of a deeper Canvas; and ta- 
king theſe Hints which I have given, ſet 
the Figure on its Legs, and finiih it in the 


Invention, 5 gn Colouring. 
EE 6 
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PREFACE] 


The French Tranſlator. 


Monl. m Pil, 


= Sow all the beautiful and delight- : 
Eo AN ful Arts, that of Painting has al-Þ of 
hs found the moſt Lovers: the Þ ups 
=== Number of them almoſt including best 


all Mankind. Of whom great Multitudes art aud. 
daily found, who value themſelves on zbe Know- T7 


$ 

ledge 
— 

BY 

8 


PREFACE. 

ledge of it; either becauſe they keep Company 

with Painters; or that they have ſeen good 

Pieces; or lafily, becauſe their Guſto is natu- 
* rally good. Which notwithſtanding, that Know- 
7 ledge of theirs (if we may ſo call it) is fo very 
 /aperficial, and fo ill grounded, that it is impeſ- 
ble for them to deſcribe in what conſiſis the 
* Beauty of theſe Works, which they admire; or 
the Faults, which are in the greateſt part of 
= thoſe which they condemn. And truly tis not 
2 hard to find, that this proceeds from no ather 
Cauſe, than that they are not furniſd'd with 
Rules by which to Fudge: nor baue any folid 


t clear their Underſtanding „ and eas them to 
an entire and certain Knowledge. I think i 
= ſuperfluons te probe, that this is neceſſary to 


Painting be acknowleadg'd for an Art; fur that 
being granted, it follows withaut Diſpute, that 
so Arts are without their Precepts. I ſhall ſa- 

iich my ſelf with telling you, that this little 
ht- : Treatiſe will furniſh you with iufallible Rules 


al- of Judging truly : fince they are not only founded 


the : upon right Reaſon, but upan the beft Pieces of the 
ing beſt Maſters, which-our Author bath carefully 


art amin d, . the fpace of more than thirty 


w- | | RN 


Foundations, which are as fo many Lights ſet up 


te Knowledge of Painting. Zis ſufficient, that 
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Years; and on which he has made all the Re- 


Nectious which are neceſſary, to render this Treas 


tiſe worthy of Poſterity : which though little in 
Bulk, yet contains moſt judicious Remarks , and 


ſuffers nothing to eſcape, that is eſſential to the 
Subject which it handles. If you will pleaſe to 


read it with Attention, you will find it capable 


of giving the moſt nice and delicate ſort of Know- 


ledge, not only to the Lovers, but even to the 


Profeſſors of that Art. 
It would be too long to tell you "the particu- 


lar Advantages, which it has above all the 
Books that have appear'd before it, in this 
kind you need only read it, and that will con- N 

vince you of this Truth. All that I will allow 
my ſelf to ſay, is only this, That there is not 
a Word in it, which carries not its weight; | 


whereas in all others, there are two confiderabl: | 


Faults, which lie open to the fight, (viz.) That Þ 


ſaying too much, they always ſay too little. 


I aſſure my ſelf, that the Reader will own 1 
a Work of general Profit : to the Lovers f 
Painting, for their Inſtruction how. to judge 
knowingly, from the Reaſon of the thing; an 
to the Painters themſelves, by removing their 
Diiſiculties, that they may work with Pleaſure; 2 
becau uſe they may be in ſome manner certain, : 
| | that E 


& e ee e 1 ** 
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that their Produftions are good. *Tis to be uſed 
lite Spirits, and precious Liquors : the le/5 you 
drink of it at a time, tis with the greater Plea- 


| fure. Read it often, and but little at once 5 
that you may digeſt it better; and dwell parti- 
cularly on thoſe Paſſages which you find mark'd 
with an Aſteriſm *. 


which follow ſuch a Note, will give you 4 
clearer Light, on the Matter which is there 


I treated. You will find them by the Numbers 


which are on the fide of the Tranſlation, from 


five to five Verſes, by ſearching for the lite 


Number iz the Remarks which are at the end 
of it, and which are diſtinguiſh'd from each o- 


ther by this Note q. You will find in the 
latter Pages of this Book, the Judgment of 


the Author on thoſe Painters; who have ac- 


= quir'd the greateſt Reputation in the World. 
1 amongſt whom; he was not willing to compre- | 
bend thoſe who dre now living. They are un- 
1 doubtedly his; as being found among bis Papers, 
” written in his own Hand. | | 
As for the Proſe Tranſlation, which you 
will find on the other fide of the Latin Poem, 
: I muſt inform you on what Occaſion, and in 
what manner it was Perform d. The Love 
| which I had for Painting, and the Pleaſure 


which 


For the Obſervations 
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which I found in the Exerciſe of that noble 
Art, at my Leiſure Hours, gave me the Deſire ij 5 
| of being acquainted with the late Mon/. du if 7 
FRESNOY, who was generally reputed to a 
have a thorough Knowledge of it. Our Ac-  / 
quaintance at length proceeded to that Degree / 
of Intimacy, that he entruſted me with bis Po- Io 7c 
em, which he believ'd me capable both of Un- z6 
derſtanding, and Tranſlating; and according- 171 
ly defired me to Undertake it. The Truth is, Ji 
Me had convers'd ſo often on that Subject, and |} 
He had communicated his Thoughts of it % 
fully to me, that I had not the leaſt remain- 
ing Difficulty concerning it. I undertook there- | 
fore to Tranſlate it, and employ'd my ſelf in it 
with Pleaſure , Care, and Aſſiduity : after f. 
which, I put it into his Hands, and he Alter 'd 
in it what he pleas'd; till at laſt, it was wholly 14; 
to his Mind. And then he gave his Conſent 
that it ſhould be Publiſh'd: but his Death pre 
venting that Deſign, I thought it a Wrong u. 
his Memory, to deprive Mankind any longer Þ 1; 
of this Tranſlation, which I may ſafely affirm Þ 
to be done according to the true Senſe of the Au 
| thor, and to his liking : fince He bimſelf has Re 
. x given great Teſtimonies of his Approbation 7 Þ /:; 
; oy of his Friends. And = who were ac- 1 
"4 bY = quainted 


P*ROE-F ACE: Ixvii 
| guainted with him, know his Humour to be ſuch, | 
that he would never conſtrain himſelf ſo far, ” 
as to commend what he did not really approve... 8 
I thought my ſelf oblig'd to ſay thus much, in 
Vindication of the Faithfulneſs of my Work, | 
1 to thoſe who underſtand not the Latin: for as 1 5 | \ q 
10 thoſe who are converſant in both the 
I Tongues , leave them to make their own _ _ 
* Jen F,, | 8 
; - The Remarks which [ . added to his I} l 
Work, are alſo wholly conformable to his O- 'Y 
pinions: and I am certain that he would not 8 
¶ ave diſapprov'd them. I have endeavour'd in 
them to explain ſome of the moſt obſcure Paſe : 
ſages, and thoſe which are moſt neceſſary zo 
be underſtoad: and I have done this accord- i 
ing to the manner wherein he us'd to expreſs | 
Bhinſelf, in many Converſations which we had 1 
together. I have confin d them alſo to the nar- 

[roweſt Compaſs I was able, that I might not 

lire the Patience of the Reader, and that they 

Wight be read by all Perſons. But if it haps 

pens, that they are not to the Taſte of ſome | = 
1 (as doubtleſs it will ſo fall out) 1 1 
leave them entirely to their own Diſcretion : 8 
j 2 ſhall not be diſpleas'd that another Hand l 
© /Pould ſucceed better, JT ſhall only beg this Fa- 
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your from them, that in reading what I have 
written, they will bring no particular Guſto 
along with them, or any Prevention of Mind: 
and that whatſoever Judgment they make, it 
may be purely their own , whether it be in my 
Favour, or in my Condemnation. : 
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A TAB E of the Precepts 
contain d in this Treatiſe. 


F what is Beautiful. 
Page 7 


| Of Tl heory and Practice. 11 
Concerning the Subject. 13 


Invention he rf part of 
Painting. 


The Diſpoſition of the whols 


Work. 15 

The Faithfulneſs of the 170 

1 

I hatſoever palls the Sub- 
Jef, to be rejected. ib. 

Deſign, or Drawing, the 
ſecond part of 3 


17 
Variety iu the Figures, 19 


The Members and Drapery| 


, every Figure to be fat. 
able to it. ib 


The Actions of Mutes to be 
| imitated. „„ 


07 the pri er Figure of 


Auen Figures the Rules of 


tbe Sale: Ou 
' Grouppes of Figures, ib. 
The Diverſity of Attitudes 
in the Grouppes. 1b. 
Equality of the Piece. ib. 
07 the Number of Figur es. 


Of the Points, and Feet. ib 
The Marions of the Hands 
and Head muſt agree. ib. 
Nhat muſt be avoided in 

the Diſtribution of the 

FA., AF 
That we muſt not tie our 
_ ſelves to Nature, but ac- 
commodate her to our Ge- 
nius. ib. 


imitating Nature. 27 


IEP 
A ſingle 


IND E x. 


Aſingle Figure, how to be 
treated. - WD. 


Of the Draperies. ib. 


What things contribute to 
adorn the Picture. I 


Of precious tones and Pearls 


1 for Ornament. ib. 
Ae Model.” bb. 
Dye Scene of the Picture. 

10 


The Graces and the Noble- 
neſs. | ib. 
Let every T7 be ſet in its 
proper Place. „ 8. 
Of the Paſſions. ib. 
Gothique Ornaments to . 
avoided. 
Colouring the zhird part 5 
Painting. 37 
De Conduct of the Tints of 
Light and Shadows. 39 
Of dark Bodies on light 


Grounds. 43 
That there muſt not be two 
equal Lights in a Picture. 
ib. 

07 White and Black. 45 
The Fee of Colon. 
7 

The 8 of Cala: ib. 


Of the Interpoſi ition of * 
TheRelation of Diſtances. id. | 


Of Bodies which are di- 
ſftanc'd. : ib. 
Of Bodies which are conti- 
 guonus, and of thoſe which 
are ſeparated. ib. 
Contrary Extremities to be 
avoided. FI 
Diverſity of Tints and Co- 
lours. ib. 
The Choice of Light. ib. 
Of certain things relating 
to the Practical part. ib. 
The Field, or Ground of the 
| Pi@ure. 0 73 
Of the Vivacity of Colours. 
2 
70 Shadows. b. 
he Picture to be of one 
Piece. wy 
TheLooking-glaſ' thePain- 
ter's beſt Maſter. ib. 
An half Figure, or a whole 


one before others. ib. 
A Portrait. . 
The Place of the Picture. 
7 

Large Lights. 1b. 


What Lights are requiſite. 
| . 


Things which are vicious in 
Painting to be avoided. 


BY 


ib. 


The 


FENDER 


2% prodential part of a 
Painter. #9 
The Idea of a beautiful Co 
1 


| Advice 10 a young . 


Art muf be ſubſervient to 
Ihe Painter. GI 
Diverſity and Facility are 
F ib. 
The Original muſt be in the 
Head, and the Copy on; 
the Cloth. 63 


| Pride an Enemy to good 


Painting. i 
Know your ſelf. 67 
Practiſe perpetually. ib. 
= moſt proper for 

4 5 


Every Day do ſomething. 1 
The Paſſions which are true 

and natural. ib. 
Of Table- Books. ib. 
The Method of Studies for 


4 goung Painter. 73 
Nature and Experience per- 
fet Art. 4598 


The Compaſs to be in the 
E . ib. 
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LIBER. 


BT PICTURA POESIS ERIT; 


7 
> 0 


* 


ſimiliſque Poefi 


guegue ſororem, 
Alternantque vices & nomina; 
|  maig P _ 
Dicitur hec, Pictura loquens ſolet illa vocari. 


Quod fuit auditu gratum cecinere Poetæ; 

Quod pulchrum aſpectu Piftores pingere curamt : 

Quæque Poetarum Numeris indigna futre, 

Non eadem Pictorum Operam Studiumq; me- 
Yeniar : | | | 

EE Ambe 


Sit Pictura; refert par æmula 


THE 


ma) 4 1NTING and Poeſy are two The Paſſages 
| Siſters, Which are ſo like in 5 
all things, that they mutually 2 l 
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= 3) X are more 

EY — lend to each other both their amply xs 
8505 * plain d in the 

N Name and Office. One is Remarks. 


call'd a dumb Poeſy, and the other a ſpeak- 

ing Picture. The Poets have never ſaid any F. 

thing but what they belicy'd wou'd pleaſe the 

Ears. And it has been the conftant endeavour 

of the Painters to give Plcaſure to the Eyes. 
In ſhort, thoſe things which the Poets have 

thought unworthy of their Pens, the Painters 


have judg'd to be unworthy of their Pencils. 
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De Arte Graphica. 
Ambe quippe ſacros ad Relligionis Honores 


10. Sydereos ſuperant ignes, Aulamque Tonantis 


Ingreſſe, Divim aſpectu, alloquioque fruuntur; 


Oraque magna Deum, & difta obſervata repor- 


tant, . L 


Cœleſtemque ſuorum operum mortalibus Ignem. 


Inde per hunc Orbem ſtudiis coeuntibus errant, 
15. Carpentes que digna ſui, revolutaque Iuſtrant 


Tempora, Quærendis conſortibus Argumentis. 


Denique quecung; in cælo, terraque, marique 
Longius in tempus durare, ut pulchra, merentur, 


Nobilitate ſua, claroque inſignia caſu, 


20. Dives & ampla manet Pictores atque Poetas 


Materies; inde alta ſonant per ſæcula mundo 
Nomina, magnanimis Heroibus inde ſuperſtes 
Gloria, perpetuoque operum Miracula reflant : 


Tantus ineſt divis Honor Artibus atque Poteſtas. 


Non 


The Art of Paiming. 


verſation of the Gods; whoſe “ awful Maje- 
&© ſty they obſerve, and whoſe Dictates they 
© communicate to Mankind ;” whom at the 
ſame time they inſpire with thoſe Celeſtial 


Flames, which ſhine fo gloriouſly in their 
Works. From Heaven they take their paſ- 


ſage through the World; and © with concur- 
« ring Studies“ collect „hd er they find 
worthy of them. * They dive (as I may 


ſay) into all paſt Ages; and ſearch their 


Hiſtories, for Subjects which are proper for 


their uſe: with care avoiding to treat of any 


but thoſe, which by their Nobleneſs, or by 
ſome remarkable accident, have deſerv'd to be 
conſecrated to Eternity; whether on the Seas, 


or Earth, or in the Heavens. And by this 


their Care and Study, it comes to paſs, that the 


Glory of Heroes is not extinguiſh'd with 
their Lives: and that thoſe admirable Works, 
thoſe Prodigies of Skill, which even yet are 


the objects of our Admiration, are ſtill pre- 


ſerv'd. * So much theſe Divine Arts have 


been always honour'd : and ſuch Authority 


<a. they 


For both © thoſe Arts, that they might ad- 
“e yance the ſacred Honours of Religion,” 
have rais'd themſelves to Heaven; and, ha- 
ving found a free admiſſion into the Palace of 

Fove himſelf, have enjoy'd the Sight and Con- 
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25. Non mihi Pieridum chorus hic, nec 2 20 
candus, z 
Majus ut Eloquium numeris, aut Gratia fandi 
Dogmaticis illuſtret opus rationibus horrens - 
Cum nitidd tantum & facili digeſta logueld, 
Ornari præcepta negent, contenta doceri. 


30. Nec mibi mens animuſve fuit conſtringere nodos 
Artiſicum manibus, quos tantum dirigit Uſus z 
Indolis ut Vigor inde potens obſtrittus hebeſcat, 
Normarum numero immani, Geniumqz moretur : 
Sed rerum ut pollens Ars Cognitione , gradating 
35 Nature ſeſe inſinuet, verique capacem 
 Tranſeat in Genium, Cen ; 1 induat Artem. 


rrimum Prætipua imprimis ak potiſſima pars oh, 
per — 1 ag Niofe quid in rebus Natura crearit ad Artem 
Pulchrius, idque Modus _— Mentemque Ve- 


tuſtam + 


; Bus 


The Art of Painting, _. 5 
they preſerve amongſt Mankind. It will not 27. 
here be neceſſary to implore the ſuccour of A- 
Jo, and the Muſes, for the Gracefulneſs of the 
Diſcourſe, or for the Cadence of the Verſes: 
which containing only Precepts, have not ſo 
5 much need of Ornament, as of Perſpicuity. | 
I pretend not in this Treatiſe to tye the zo. 
Hands of Artiſts, © whom Practice only di- 
ce rects; N either would I ſtifle the Ge- 
nius, by a jumbled Heap of Rules: nor extin- 
guiſh the Fire of a Vein which is lively and 
abundant. But rather to make this my Buſi- 
neſs, that Art being ſtrengthened by the Know- 
ledge of Things, may at length pals into 
Nature by flow Degrees; and ſo in proceſs of 35. 
Time, may be ſublim'd into a pure Genius, 
which is capable of chooſing judiciouſly what 
is true; and of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the _ 
Beauties of Nature, and that which is low _ 
and mean in her; and that this original Genius 
by long Exerciſe and Cuſtom, may perfectly 
poſſeſs all the Rules and Secrets of that Art. 
*The principal and moſt important part of precept x. 
Painting, is to find out, and thoroughly to 2%. 
underſtand what Nature has made moſt Beau- 
tiful, and moſt proper to this Art; * and 
that a Choice of it may be made according to 
the Taſte and Manner of the Ancients: 
My © „Without 
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If 


40. Ona fine Barbaries cæca & temeraria Pulchrum 
Negligit, inſultans ignotæ audacior Arti, 

r curare nequit, que non modo noverit eſſe; N 

Tllud apud Peteres fuit unde notabile diftum, 


Nil Pictore malo ſecurius atque Poeta. 
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45- Cognita amas, & amata cupis, ſequeriſqz cupita z 
Piaſſibus aſſequeris tandem que fervidus urges : 
Ila tamen que pulchra decent; non omnia caſus 
Qualiacumque dabunt, etiamve fimillima veris : 
= Nam quamcumque modo ſervili haud ſufficit ipſam 
o MNaturam exprimere ad vivum; ſed ut Arbiter 
| 1 „%%% | 
Seliget ex illa tantum pulcherrima Pictor. 
Duodgue minus pulchrum, aut mendoſum, corriget 
ibſe „ 1 
Marte ſuo, Forme Veneres captando fugaces. 


Utque 


| The Art of Painting, 
Without which all is nothing but a blind, 
and raſh Barbarity; which rejects what is 


moſt beautiful, and ſeems with an audacious 
Inſolence to deſpiſe an Art, of which it is whol- 


ly ignorant; which has occaſion'd theſe words 


of the Ancients: That no man is ſo bold, ſo 
raſh, and ſo overweening of his own Works, as 
an ill Painter, and a bad Poet, who are not 
conſcious to themſelves o f their own Ignorance. 
* We love what we underſtand ; we deſire 
_ what we love; we purſue the Enjoyment of 
thoſe things which we deſire; and arrive at 
laſt to the Poſſeſſion of what we have purſu'd; 
if we warmly perſift in our Deſign. In the 
mean time, we ought not to expect, that 


blind Fortune ſhou'd infallibly throw into our 
Hands thoſe Beauties: For though we may 
| light by Chance on ſome which are true and 


natural, yet they may prove either not to be 


decent, or not to be ornamental. Becauſe it 


1s not ſufficient to imitate Nature in every Cir- 


cumſtance, dully, and as it were literally, 


and minutely ; but it becomes a Painter to take 
what is moſt beautiful, * as being the Sove- 


reign Judge of his own Art; “ what is leſs 
&« beautiful or is faulty, he ſhall freely correct 
&« by the Dint of bis own Genius, * and per- 


mit no tranſient Beauties to eſcape his Obſerva- 


Ny 
ry * 


40. 
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50. 
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| Utque Manns grandi nil Nomine practica dig- 


A equitur, purum arcane quam deficit Artis 
Lumen, & in præceps avitura ut caca vagatur; 


Sic nihil Ars oper Manuum privata ſupremum 


Exeguitur, ſed languet iners uti vintta lacertos; 


Diſpoſitumque typum nou lingud pinxit Apelles. 


13 


60. 


Ergo licet tots normam Baud po ſimu in Arte 
Ponere (cum nequeant que ſunt pulcherrima dici) 


Nitimur bæc paucis, ſcrutati ſumma magiſiræ 
Dogmata Nature, Artiſque Exemplaria prima 


65. 


Altits intuiti; fic Mens, habiliſque facultas 
Indolis excolitur, Geniumque Scientia complet; 
Luxurian/que in Monſtra Furor compeſcitur Arte © 
Eſt Modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique Fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere Rectum. 


The Art of Painting. 1 I0 | 
In the ſame manner, that bare Practice, , of They, 
deſtitute of the Lights of Art, is always ſub- Praia. 
ject to fall into a Precipice, like a blind Tra- 
veller, without being able to produce any g. 

thing which contributes to a ſolid Reputati- 
on: So the Speculative part of Painting, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of manual operation, can 
never attain to that Perfection which is its 
Object: But ſloathfully languiſhes as in a Pri- 
ſon: for it was not with his Tongue that Apel- | 
les perform'd his Noble Works. Therefore 60. 
though there are many things in Painting, 
of which no preciſe Rules are to be given 
( becauſe the greateſt Beauties cannot always 
be expreſs d, for want of Terms) yet I ſhall 
not omit to give ſome Precepts, which I have 
ſelected from among the moſt conſiderable 
„which we have receiv'd from Nature, that 
exact School-milſtreſs, after having examin'd . 
her moſt ſecret Receſſes, as well as * thoſe 
Maſter- pieces of Antiquity, which were the 
chief Examples of this Art: And, tis by this 
means that the Mind, and the natural Diſpo- 65. 
ſition are to be 3 and that Science 
perfects Genius; * and alſo moderates that 
Fury of the Fancy which cannot contain it ſelf 
within the Bounds of Reaſon; 3 but often car- 
ries a Man into dangerous Extremes. For there 
is 
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His poſitis, erit optanduns Thema while, gu | 
chrum, | 


Duodque Venuſtatum circa Formans atque Colorem 
. Sponte capax, amplam emerite mox prebeat Arti 


Materiam, retegens aliguid Salis & Document, 


IN VENTIO 
prima Pic- 
tuxæ pars. 


Landem opus aggredior ; primog; occurrit in Albo 
Diſponenda Typi, concepta potente Minervd, 


Machina, que noſtris Inventio dicitur oris. 


5 Ila quidem prilts ingenuis inſtructa Sororum 


Artibus Aonidum, & Phœbi ſublimior Eſtu. 


Queren- 


The Art of Painting. 13 
is a Mean in all Things; and certain Limits or 
Bounds wherein the Good and the Beautiful conſiſts 
and out of which they never can depart. 
| This being premis'd, the next thing is to — 

make choice of * a Subject beautiful and no- Sj. 
ble; which being of it ſelf capable of all the 70. 
Charms and Graces, that Colours, and the 
Elegance of Deſign can poſſibly give, ſhall af- 
terwards afford, to a perfe& and conſummate 
Art, an ample Field of matter whereinto ex- 
patiate it ſelf; to exert all its Power, and to | 
produce ſomewhat to the Sight, which is ex- 
cellent, judicious, * and ingenious ; and at 
the ſame time proper to inſtruct, and to en- 
lighten the Underſtanding. | 

At length I come to the Work irſell, 
= ce and at firſt find only a bare ſtrain'd Canvas, 

„ on which the Sketch is to be diſpoſed 
e by the Strength of a happy Imagination 3” 
* which is what we E call Inven- 
tion. | 75. 

* INVENTION is a wal of Muſe, 3 
which being poſſeſs'd of the other Advanta- 1 5 5 — 
ges common to her Siſters, and being warm'd 
by the Fire of Apollo, is rais'd higher than the 


reſt, and ſhines with a more "—_— and 
brighter] F lame. | 


* T'is 


1 
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[1 
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 Duerendaſque inter Poſituras, luminis, umbræ, 
ber Atque futurorum jam præſentire colorum 


economia. Par erit Harmoniam, captando ab wtrifque ve- 
80. nuſtum. 


5 Sit Thematis genuiua ac viva expreſſio, juxtd 


Fidelitas 


Argumenti. Textum Antiquorum, propriis cum tempore m. 


Inanz fei-. Nec quod inane, nibil facit ad rem, five videtur 
ciendum. proprium, Minimegue Urgens, potiora tenebit 
&f. Ornamenta operis ; Tragice ſed lege Sororis, 


. #ubj res W__, Vis Joins requiritur Artis. 


Na Labore gravi, Studio, Monitiſque Magiſtri. 
Ardua pars nequit addiſci rariſima: namque, : 
Ni prius æthereo rapuit quod ab Axe Prometheus 
90. Sit Jubar infuſum menti cum flamine Vite, 
Mortali haud cuivis divina hæc Munera dantur 
Non uti Dædaleam licet omnibus i ire Corin- 


thum. 


Agypto informis guondam Piftura reperta, 
Grecorum ſtudiis, & mentis acumine crevit. 


Egregiis 


is 


Text of ancient e to Wr and to 


be Art of Painting. by 


*"Tis the Buſineſs of a Painter, in his Choice „ 2 = * 
of Attitudes, to foreſee the Effect, and Har- tion, or 0cce- 


mony of the Lights and Shadows, with the 9 5 


Colours which are to enter into the whole 3 

taking from each of them, that which will 80. 
moſt conduce to the Production of a beautiful | 
Effect. 


* Let © there be a genuine and lively Ex. V. 3 

« preſſion of the Subjectꝰ conformable to the neſs He 
ect. 

Times. 5 = 
* Whatever is trivial, foreign, or impro- I, 1 


“ per, ought by no means to take up the — 


Jett to be re. 


Lo, principal Part of the Picture.” But here- Jefted, 


in imitate the Siſter of Painting, Trage- 85. 
dy: which employs the whole Forces of ** 
Art in the main Action. 

* This part of Painting, ſo rently met with, 
is neither to be acquir'd by Pains or Study, 
nor by the Precepts or Dictates of any Maſter. 
For they alone who have been inſpir'd at their 
Birth with ſome Portion of that heavenly Fire 
* which was ſtollen by Prometheus, are capa- o. 


ble of receiving ſo divine a Preſent. 


Painting in Egypt was at firſt rude and im- 


perfect, till being brought into Greece, and 
being cultivated by the Study, and ſublime 


Genius of that Nation, * It uriv d at length 95. 
1 | . 
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Sy. Fevegits tandem illuſtrata, & adulta Magiftris, 
MW˖aturam "ys eff miro ſuperare labore. 


ws inter, Grapbides Cyninaf 4 prima fuers 
Portus Athenarum, * Rhodos, atque Co- 
rinthus, 


Diſſparia inter ſe, l Ratione Lakers 3 

'' x00, Ut patet ex veterum Statuis, forme atque decoris 

= Archetypis z queis poſterior nil protulit Aitas 

| Condignum, & non inferius longe, Arte, Modo- 
gu E. 


9 


25 — ts 8 
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. Hurum ine vera ad normam r Poſitura legetur : 
| | ten Profit. Grandia, inæqualis, formoſaque Partibus amplis 


oo 1 cure Anteriora dabit membra, in contraria motu 


7 _ T Diverſo variata, ſuolibrataque centro. 

. 0 
 Membrorumque Sinus ignis fanmantis ad 

inſtar, . 
Serpenti undantes ſlexu; ſed Jevia, plana, i 
|  Magnaque figna, quaſi fine tubere ſubdita tactu, py 
l'' x30. Ex longo deducta fluant, non ſecta minutim. « 
Inſertiſque toris fint nota Ligamina, juxta 4 


* | Cc page m Anat __ & Membrificatio Greco 4 
1 b Defor 4 3 


2 


10 


Te An 5 Painting. 
to that Height of Perfection, that it ſeemed ro 


ſurpaſs even original Nature. 


Amongſt the Academies, which were com- 
pos'd by the rare Genius of thoſe great Men, 


_ theſe four arereckon'd as the principal: name- 


ly, the Athenian School, that of Sicyon, that of 
Rhodes, and that of Corinth. Theſe were lit- 

tle different from each other, only in the man- 
ner of their Work; as it may be ſeen by the 100. 
Ancient Statues, which are the Rule of Beau- 


| ty, and Gracefulneſs; and to which ſucceed- 


ing Ages have produc'd nothing that is equal : 
« Or indeed that is not very much inferiour, 
ec both in Science, andi in the manner of 1 Its Ex- 


ce ecution. x 


An Attitude therefore muſt be choſen ac- _ 
cording to their Taſte: * The Parts of it frond part of 
muſt be great * and large, © contraſted b N 
& contrary Motions, the moſt noble Part | 
« foremoſt in ſight, and each Figure carefully 
« poiſed on its own Centre. 

* « The Parts muſt be, drawn with flow- 
« ing glideing Outlines, Jarge and ſmooth, 
« riſing gradually, not ſwelling ſuddenly, but 
«'which may be juſt felt in the Statues, or 
s cauſe a little Relievo in Painting. Let the 119 
“ Muſcles have their Origin and Inſertion * ac- 
« cording to the Rules of Anatomy; let them 
„ not 


* 


De Arte Graphica. 
Deformata Modo, pauciſque expreſſa lacertis, 
Qualis apud Veteres; totoque E urythmia partes 

ty. Componat; genitumque ſuo generante ſequent: 
Sisi minus, & puncto videautur cuncta ſub uno. 


Regula terta licet nequeat Proſpectica dici, 
Au, Complementum 1 3 [ed in Arte Ju- 
vamen, 
Et Modus accelerans enk af corpora falſo 
120. Sub viſu in multis referens, mendoſa labaſcit : 
Nam Geometralem nunquam ſunt” corpora Jurid 


8 depifta _ ſed qualia viſa. 

j vm. No on . Forme ſpecies, non omnibus iat | 

' Varietas in 5 

* Aqualis, f rmiliſque Color, Crineſque Figuris : 

i 1zy. Nam varus velut orta of] Gens di/pare 

& __  Praliu . © 

un. : 

= Singula 1 ſuo Ce apit; ronformia,, ” wy 

] Membris & Uyum idemgue ſimul Corpus cum veſtibus ipfis ; 

; Veſtibus. | * : 

'  Mutorumgque ſilens Poſitura imitabitur Actus. : 

X. | VV ü 
| _ Mutorum | i A $62 1.7 ; | 
| actiones i- | 4 
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The Art of Painting nn 
<< not be ſubdivided. into ſmall Sections, but = 
cc kept as entire as poſſible, * in imitation o 
« the Greek Forms, and expreſſing only YT 

c the principal Muſcles.” In fine, *letthere * 
be a perfect Relation betwixt the parts and the 
whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. 

Let the Part which produces another Part, 1377 
be more ſtrong than that which it produces 
and let the whole be ſeen by one point of Sight. 
Though Perſpectiye cannot be call'd a per- 
fect Rule © for deſigning,” yet it is a great 
Succour to Art, and facilitates the « Diſpatch of 
& the Work;” tho' frequently falling into Er- 2 26; 
ror, it makes us behold things under a falſe 

Aſpect; for Bodies are not always repreſen- 

ted according to the Geometrical Plane, but 

| ſuch as they appear to the Sight. 5 

s | Neither the Shape of F aces nor the Age, vnt. 

nor the Colour ought to be alike in all Fi- he Faure 

gures, any more than the Hair: becauſe Men 3 
are as different from each other, as the Regi- 955 

ons in which they are born, are different. 

2 Let every Member be made for its own 

5 Head, andagree with it. Andlet all together 1 — 

compoſe but one Body, with the Draperies; 2 

which are proper and ſuitable to it. And above * 


to it. 


all, *let the Figures to which Art cannot give 2 


95 a a Voice, imitate the Mutes in their Actions. F Me,. 
0 of 
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5 ; Prima Fi gurarum, ſeu Princeps Dramatis, 


Princeps®s  w{tr0 


130. Profiliat media in Tabula, ſub lumine primo 
Pulchrior ante alias, reliquis nec operta Figuris. 


III. A ſimul ſint Membra, 22 Fi- 
Figurarum 
Globi, en g 
Sumull. Ftipentur, circumque Globos Locus r vacabit; 


No, male diſperſis dum Viſus ubique Figuris 
135. Dividitur, cunctiſque Operis fervente Tumultu 
Partibus implicitis, crepitans Confuſio ſurgat. 


Poſitura- 
rum Diver- Corporis Inflexus, Motuſque; vel Artubus omnes 


ſitas in Cu- 
mulis. Conver ſis pariter non connitantur eodem; 


1 19 Sed auædam i in diverſa trahani contrariaMembra, | 


 Tranſverſeque aliis pugnent, & cetera frangant. 
Piluribus advbrſis averſam oppone Figuram, 


mov 2 ** 


niſtrix. 
Seu multis conſtabit Opal, Raben Fi guris. 


14. Altera Pars tabulæ vacuo ne frigida Campo, 


| XIV $ : > 
Tabulz Li- Aut deſerta ſiet, dum pluribus altera Formis 


— Fervida Mole ſua ſupremam exurgit ad oram. 
Sed tibi ſic poſitis reſpondeat utraque rebus, 
Ut 0 * ſe parte attollat in und, 


S; ic 


XI Tnque Figurarum Cumulis non omnibus idem 


© Pettoribuſque. humeros, & dextera membra ſi- 


The Art of Pamiung, ut 
Let the principal Figure of the Subject 1 zo. 
appear in the middle of the Piece, under the f 5 
ſtrongeſt Light, that it may have ſomewhat 745 #12 
to make it more remarkable than the reſt ; 0. 
and that the Figur res which accompany ity pas. th 
may not ſteal it from our Sight. 95 
Vet the © Parts be brought together, and CT 4 
the Figures diſpos'd in Grouppes: And let Fb. 
thoſe Grouppes be ſeparated by a void ſpace, 
to avoid a confus'd heap, which proceeding 
from Parts that are dispers'd without any Re- 135. 
gularity, and entangled one within another, 
divides the Sight into many — and cauſes 
a e, mee Confuſion. | 
The Figures in the Group 
to © have the ſame Inflections of the gent of Attitudes 
cc nor the ſame Motions; nor ſhould they lean "_ | 
1 « all one way, but break the Symmetry, by |, 40. 
« proper Oppoſitions and Nontraſtes. 
5 “ AJTo ſeveral Figures ſeen in Front oppoſe 
4 ce others with the Back toward the Spectator, 
e thatis, the Shoulders of ſome oppos'dto the 
« Breaſts of others and right Limbs to left, 
* whether the Piece conſiſts of wy Fi es 
e or but of few... 
One fide of the Picture muſt not be void, 147. 
while the other is fill'd to the Borders; but ES , 
. let Matters be ſo well diſpos'd, that if “ any the Piece, 
vic NA „„ 3 * thing 


XIII. 
PN Sy ough t not The Diverſity 


# 


— 
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150. Sic aliguid parte ex alid conſurgat, & ambas 
{Equiparet, Eine emulande m oras. 


1 


fa 19 Plurihus implicitucs Perſenis Draws * 
Figurarum. In genere ut rarum eſt; multis ita denſa Figuris 
Rarior eſt Tabula ercellens; vel adbuc ferè nulla 
1577. Preſtitit in multis, quod vi bene preftat in und 
Quippe ſolet rerum nimio diſperſa Ti umultu, 
Majeſtate carere gravi, Requieque decora; 


Nee ſpecioſa nitet vacuo niſi libera campo. 


3 
cel, | Ong? in ma ago, vue Thems b 
reguirat 
mag o. Ee Figurarum Cumules, ſpettabitur a 
WI We rei; non 1 ere ee bee. 


3,2.» eh  Pretipun extremis raro Internodia membris 

; t 

deter, 4, dito fur: fe ed e Phdons WO 8 
exhib i. 


4 


8 | 
Motus ma- 1. 
nuum motui Gr atia 22 maner 7 Mot nl que, Figs of . 
* jun- guras * 
grad 


9 ae 80 pi majori « ex parte lite, 
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cc thing riſes high on one fide of the Piece, 150. 
you may raiſe ſomething to anſwer it on 
c the cn” ſothat eh, ſhall RE in ſome 
ſort equal. | 
As a Play is ſeldom very good, in which « 7 — Nunes 
chens are too many Actors; ſo tis very ſeldom = AR: 
ſeen, and almoſt impoſſible to perform, that 
a Picture ſhould be perfect, in which there 1575. 
are too great a Number of Figures. How 
« ſhould they excel in putting ſeveral Figures 
© together, who can ſcarce excel'} in a ſin- 
«© ole one? vs. 
| « Many diſpers'd Objeds breed Confu- 
| © fon, and take away from the Picture that 
„ folemn Majeſty, and agreeable Repoſe, 
C whichgive Beauty to the Piece, and Satis- 
“ faction to the Sight. But if you are con- 160. 
“ ſtrained by the ſubject to admit of man, 
“ Figures, you muſt then make the whole 
ce to be ſeen together, and the effect of tbe 
« Work at one view; and not every thing 
LL < ſeparately and in particular. 
ö *The extremities of the Joints muſt be TH 2 
ſeldom hidden; and the extremities or end of NM 
fa the Feet never. „A, 
*The Figures which are behind l bre 
neither Grace nor Vigour, unleſs the rang and Seas 


of the Hands 21 thoſe of the H * a 16 ef. 
| voi 


ag 


. 
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[ 
uz I- 
E I Difteites "ge n os wiſh © 
ſtributione 


& Compo. Membra ſub ingrato, motuſque, actuſq; coactos; 
ſitione. Quodęʒ refert ſignis, rectos quodammodo tractus, 
170 . Sive Parallelos plures ſimul, & vel acutas, 

Vel Geometrales (ut Quadra, Triangula,) Formas : 
Tngratamque pari Signorum ex ordine quandam 
Symmetriam: ſed precipua in contraria ſemper 

Signa volunt duci tranſverſa, ut diximus ante. 

175. Summa igitur ratio Signorum habeatur in omni 
Compoſito; dat enim reliquis pretium, atqz vigorem. 


* . 


— wo Non ita Nature aſtanti fis cuigue revinttus, 

E 2 Hanc preter nihil ut Genio Studioque relinguas; 
190 Nec fine teſte rei Natura, Artiſque Magiſtra, 

Duidlibet Ingenio, memor ut tantummodo rerum» 

Pingere poſſe putes; Errorum eft plurima ſylva, 

f Multipliceſque V ia, bene agendi Terminus unus; 


Linea recta velut [ola eſt, & mille recuruæ. 


Sed 


The Art of Painting 25 
Avoid © all odd Aſpects or Poſitions , , and Me. N 


6e all ungraceful or forced Actions and weiden in 


the Diſtributi - 


“ Motions.” Show no parts which are un- the Fi- 
pleaſing {to the Sight, as all W 
uſually are. 

* Avoid all thoſe Lines and Outlines which 

are equal; which make Parallels, or other 
ſharp- pointed and Geometrical Figures; ſuch 170. 
as are Squares and Triangles: all which by 
being too exact, give to the Eye a certain 
diſpleaſing Symmetry, which produces no 

good effect. But as I have already told 

you, the principal Lines ought to contraſt 

each other: For which reaſon, in theſe 
Out-lines, you ought to have a ſpecial re- 

gard to the whole together: for tis from 
thence that the nde and Faroe of the parts 175. 
proceed. 

* Be not ſo ſricthy yd to Mini tha UL. 
you allow nothing to Study, and the bent of jeg” rhe 
your own Genius. But on the other ſide, Name; but 
believe not that your Genius alone, and the h . 
Remembrance of thoſe things which you 
have ſeen, can afford you wherewithall to 
furniſh out a beautiful Piece, without the 
Succour of that incomparable School-miſtreſs, 
Nature; * whom you muſt have always pre- 
| ſent as a Witneſs to the Truth. “ Errors 180. 


are 


4 


% 
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I _ : 
*L.J 3 4 
% * 101 4 
£1 


2 e 5 Naturam imitabere 2 
chram, He @ 
18. Qealem Forma rei 3 Siemen requirit. 
XX. Won te 1 ee W 


Signa Anti- 
3 — 
| conftiry Haſa, Typi, Statue, eden Marmora gez 
O !uodgz re fert ſpecie Veterum poſt ſecula Mentemy 
Sͤypiendidioy quippe ex lis aſſurgit Imago, 
190. Magnaque ſe rerum Facies aperit meditanti ; 
4-1 Tunc noſtri tenuem ſecli miſerebere ſortem, 
Cm ſpes nulla ſiet rediture æqualis in æuum. 


* 


— 


WE, Exquiſtta 4 bet Jong, 4 fas Figura 
eee err Pingitur z T & multis variata Coloribus 5. 


tractanda. 
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19 7. Lati, inophhas - fries Pannorum, & nobilis Ordo 
XIA A 90 ſequens, e en, n & 


Quid in 1 


Panghs 8 ub i 9 
ſervan | | 
"5 | 5 Ears 


1 
b 
Wo 
4 
þ 
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n 
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therein find ſo many Charms, that we: ſhall , 
pity the Deſtiny of our preſent Age, without 


them follow the order of the Farts, that they 197. 


The Art of Painting. 2 


c are infinite and ; amongſt many Ways 


which miſlead a Traveller, there is but one 
true one, which conducts him ſurely to his 
Journey's end; as alſo there are many ſeve- --» 


ral forts of crooked lines ; but gs is 8 | 


only which is ftraight. | 
Our buſineſs is to imitate the ni of 


Nature, as the Ancients have done before 


us, and as the Object, and Nature of the oY 
thing require from us. And for this reaſon , r g. 


wie muſt be careful in the Search of Anci- Sm the 


Roles of ime 
ent Medals, Statues, Gems, Vaſes, Pains tating Na- 


tings, and Baſſo Relievo's: * And of all 6-— 


ther things which diſcoyer to us the Thoughts 


and Inventions of the Grecians; becauſe they 
furniſh us with great Ideas, and make our 
Productions wholly beautifull. And in truth, 90. 


after having well examin'd them, we ſhall 


hope of ever — at ſo high a point of Per- 


fection. 


* If you have but one ſingle Figure to nn 8 
upon, you ought to make it perfectly finiſh'd, , le . 


and diveriify'd with many Colours. SET.” 
* Let the Draperies be nobly ſpread upon xxn. 


0 F the 


the Body; let the Folds be large, * and let 88 


May 


28 
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Erxprimer; ille licet tranſverſus ſæpe feratur, 
Et circumfuſos Pannorum porrigat extra 
Membra ſinus; non contiguos, ipſiſque Figure 


Partibus impreſſos, quaſi Pannus adhereat illis; 


Sed modice exprelſos cum Lumine ſer vet & Un- 


bris : 


Quægus intermiſſis paſſim ſunt diſita vanis. 

Copulet, inductis ſubterve, ſuptrve lacernis. 

Et Membra, ut magnis, ie expreſſa la- 
certis, 


1 Of - Majeſtate aliis pr eftant, Forma, atque Decore 


as. Patriciis; ſuccinftus erit, crafſuſque Bubulcis, 
Mancipiiſque; levis, teneris, graciliſque Puellis. 


Haud ſecus in Pannis, ubs ſupra es 
amplos, 

Perpaucos finuum flexus, ragaſque, ea, 

Membra ſuper, verſu faciles, inducere præſtat. 

Naturæque rei proprius fit Pannus, abundans 


Inque cavis bene Umbrarum aliguando tu- 


meſcet, 
Lumen ut excipiens, operis 723 Maſs requirit, 


Latius | 


The Art of Painting. 
may bl ſeen underneath, - by. means of the 
Lights and Shadows; notwithſtanding that 
the Parts ſhould be often travers'd (or croſs'd) 

by the flowing of the Folds, which looſely 
incompaſs them, * without fitting too ſtraight 


upon them; but let them mark the Parts which 
are under them, ſo as in ſome manner to di- 
ſtinguiſi them, by the judicious ordering of 
the Lights and Shadows. * And if the Parts 


29 


200. 


be too much diſtant from each other, ſo that 


there be void ſpaces, which are deeply ſha- 


dow'd, we are then to take occaſion to place 


in thoſe voids ſome Fold to make a joining of 
the Parts. * And as thoſe Limbs and Mem- 
c bers which are expreſt by few and large 
“ Muſcles, excell in Majeſty and Beauty, 
in the ſame manner the Beauty of the Dra- 
peries, conſiſts not in the multitude of the 


folds, but in their natural order, and plain 


Simplicity. The Quality of the Perſons is allo 
to be confider'd in the Drapery. * As ſuppo- 


ſing them to be Magiſtrates, their Draperies 
ought to be large and ample: If Countrey 
Clowns or Slaves, they ought to be coarſe and 
ſhort: If Ladies or Damſels, light and ſoft. 
'Tis ſometimes requiſite to draw out, as it were 


205. 


210. 


from the hollows and deep ſhadows, ſome 


Fold, and give it a Swelling, that ſo receiying 


the 
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Latius extendat, ſublatiſque aggreget umbris, 


+7 4 » 
3 FP 4 4 J 


217 ho Nabila avs juvant 2 ren, omnanigus 
XX 8 


. 7 9 EE 
num confe- Qualis Muſarum, Beli, Cultafque Deorum. 


bulz Orna- 2 
mentum. 


XXIV. Nee fit Opus nimium Gemmis hae refertum z 
0 
Ormamen” Nara etenim magno in Pretio, ſed Plurima vili. 
 Gemma- | | | CO 
rum. 20 » 


rr Que deinde ex Vero nequeunt preſente videri, 


Prototy pus. 1 : : 
220. Prototypum prius illorum formare juvabit. 


Co.  Conveniat locus, atque habitus; rituſq; decuſque 
entia rerum Fervetur: Sit Nobilitas, Charitumque Venuſtas, 
cum Scena. 


An, 1 bomini munus, . non Arie Peten- 
arites 


Nobilitas. dum. ) 


Nature 


e 


then the Piece of thoſe hard en lh 
which are always ungraceful. 8 1 


292 chan look . their Value —_— from tbe 


of thoſe things, which we have not in our 


Te tri Art of Painting. 


the Light, it may contribute to extend the 


Clearneſs to thoſe places where the Body re- 


quires: itz and by this means we ſhall disbur- 


*The Marks or Enſigns of Virtues contri- 21 725 
bute not little by their nobleneſs to the Orna- „, 


1 T7: . Wy contribute to 
ment of the Figures. Such, for. example as pre 


are the Decorations belonging to the Liberal Pidure. 


Arts, to War, or Sacrifices. * But let not the xxiv. 


work be too much enrich'd with Gold or 9. yl 


Jewels, “ for the abundance of them makes . — 5 


wy . 
* Tis very 2 to N A - Mott - xxv. 


; The Model. 

Sight, and whoſe Nature is difficult to be 28. 

tain'd in the Memory. 5 1 
* We are to conſider the 1 whe xxvl. 


The Scene of 
we lay the Scene of the Picture; the Coun- ie Pte, 


tries where they were born, whom we repre- 


ſent; the manner of their Actions, their Laws 


and Cuſtoms; and all that is properly belong- 


ing to them. * 
* Let a Nobleneſs and Grace be remar ka- XXVII. 


ble through all your work. But to confeſs!” 574 


and the N- 


the Truth, this is a moſt difficult Underta- e. 
king; anda very rare Preſent, which the Ar- 
e ns — 
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XXVIII. 

Res quz- 
que locum 
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| Nature fit ubique tenor, ratioque ſeguenda. 


Non vicinà pedum tabulata eucelſa Tonantis 


Aftrd domus depicta gerent, Nubeſque — 5 


8 Mare , _— 7a LORE vel __ 8 


23a. 


4 XXIX. 
| Alfectus. 


237. 


77 


cum; 
. fret cannis wage ugs molen:: 5 


en ſed e, e . locentur. 5 


Me peer, e Hoa; 2 rorde er 
Exprimere Aﬀettus, pauciſque coloribus ipſam- 


Pingere poſſe Auimam, atque. oculis ere 5 


| dendam, | „. 
Hoc opus, hic labor elt. Pauci, quo =quus 
_ amavit : 


Juppiter, aut . evexit 4 eth era virtus, 


Dis ſimiles, potuere manu miracula tanta. 


Hos ego Rhetoribus tractandos deſero; tautum 
Egregii antiguum memorabo ſophiſma Magiftri, 
Verius affectus animi Vigor exprimit ardens, 
Solliciti nimium y_ Gdula cura Laboris. 


Dienique 


> . 
”s 


— 


| 5 The Ari of Ralf, 33 
_ rift receives rather from the hand of Heaven, | | 
1 en from his own Induſtry and Studies. | 
In alFthings you are to follow the order of , XY 
Nature; for which Reaſon you muſt beware ups x7 as 
of drawing or painting Clouds, Winds and Fl 4 then 
Thunder towards the Bottom of your Piece, 2 27. 
and Hell, and Waters, in the uppermoſt Parts 
of it: Vou are not to place a Stone Column, 
on a foundation of Reeds; but let wy thi —_ 
be ſet in its proper Place. 2 
Beſides all this, you are to 880 the Mo- 230. 
tions of the Spirits, and the Affections or of the 
Paſſions whoſe Centre is the Heart: Ina word, Jen. 
to make the Soul viſible, by the means of ſome 
8 few Colours; * this is that, in which the 
I greateſt Difficulty conſiſts. Few there are, 
| whom Jupiter regards with a favourable Eye 
in this Undertaking. So that it appertains on- 
ly to thoſe few, who participate ſomewhat of 
Divinity it ſelf, to work theſe mighty Won- 2 35. 
ders. Tis the buſineſs of Rhetoricians, to 
ON treat the Characters of the Paſſions: and 1 
i, ſhall content my ſelf, with repeating what an 
I excellent maſter has formerly ſaid on this Sub- 
ject, That a © true and lively Expreſſion of the 
« Paſfons, is rather the Work of Genius than of - 
* Labour and Study. | 
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* : 


| Ha Dienique nil ſapiat Gothorum barbara trito 
Gothorm Ornamentamodo, ſæclorum & monſtra malorum : 


aer Queis ubi bella, famem, &9 em, nn, 
* 


Luxus, 
Et Romanorum Res Suden intulit Orbi, 


Ingenuæ periere Artes, periere ſuperbæ 


245. Artiſicum moles; ſua tunc Miracula vidit 


Ignibus abſumi Pictura; latere coafta 
Fornicilus, ſortem & reliquam confidere Cryptis 
Marmoribuſque diu Sculptura jacere ſepultis. 


Imperium interea, ſcelerum gravitate fatiſcens, 
250. Horrida nox totum invaſit, donoque ſuperni i, 
Luminis indignum, errorum caligine mer ſit, 

Impiaque ignaris damnavit ſæcla tenebris. 


Tinde | 


that this wonderful Art might not wholly pe- 


| 10 Ground, © in Sepulchres and Cata- 

* combs,” and thereby eſcap'd the com. 
mon Deſtiny. And in the fame profane 
Age, Sculpture was for a long time buri- 

ed under the ſame Ruines, with all its beauti- _ 
full Productions and admirable Statues. The 
Empire, in the mean time, under the Weight 
of its proper Crimes, and undeſerving to en- 250, 


Ignorance thoſe unhappy Ages, in juſt Re- 


The Art of Paintmg. 5 
We are to have no manner of Reliſh for 240. 
Gothique Ornaments, as being in effect ſo Gothiqu 


Gothique 
many Monſters, whack barbarous Ages have Cee: 


produc'd; during which, when Diſcord " 
and Ambition, caus'd by the too large ex- _ 

tent of the Roman Empire , had produc'd * 

Wars, Plagues and Famine through the World, 

then J fay, the ſtately Buildings and Colofles 

fell to Ruin, and the Nobleneſs of all beautiful 

Arts was totally extinguiſh'd. Then it was that 2475. 
the admirable, and almoſt ſupernatural Works 

of Painting were made Fuel for the Fire: But 


riſh, * ſome Reliques of it took Sanctuary 


Joy the Day, was inveldp'd with a hideous 
Night, which plung'd it into an Abyſs of 
Errors, and cover'd with a thick Darkneſs of 


venge of their Impieties. From hence it 
comes to paſs, that the Works of thoſe great 
2 Craæcians 


= 
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nde as Graiis huc uſque Magiſtris 
Ni] ſuperefl tantorum Hominum, quod Mente 
Modogue | 
255. Neftrates juvet Artifices, doceatque Laborem; 
Crxonart Nec qui Chromatices nobis, hoc tempore, partes 
Tertia Pars Reſtituat, quales Leuxis tractaverat olim, 
Hujus quando magd velut Arte æquavit Apellem 
Piftorum ts Ms meruitque Coloribus 
__altam 
A eterni famam, toto orbe ſonantem. 


1 Her muidem ut in Tt . fallas, ſed grata Ve- 
| nuſtas, 

1 Et complementum | Graphidas (arab wie) 
Pulchra vocabatur, ſed ſubdola, Lena Sororis : 
Non tamen hoc lenocinium, fucuſque, doluſque 

| 267. Dedecori fuit unquam z illi ſed ſemper honori, 
3 Laudibus & meritis; hanc ergo noſſi juvabit. 


Lux 


Lux 
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37 


Grecians are wanting to us; nothing of their | 


Painting and Colouring now remains to aſſiſt 


our modern Artiſts, either in the Invention, or 
the manner of thoſe Ancients. Neither is 


275. 


there any Man who is able to reſtore & the avwringrte 


third Part o | 
 CHROMATIQUE * Or CoLovuRiING, or to 3 f | 


renew it to that point of Excellency to which 


it had been carry d by Zeuxis who by this 


Part, which is ſo charming, ſo magical, and 


which ſo admirably deceives the Sight, made 
himſelf equal to the great Apelles, that Prince 
of Painters; and deſery'd that height of Re- 
putation , . he ſtill ! in the 


World. 


And as this part, which we may -call 


| the utmoſt Perfection of Painting, is a de- 


ceiving Beauty, but withall ſoothing and 
pleaſing; So ſhe has been accus'd of procu- 
ring Lovers for * her Siſter, and artfully in- 
gaging us to admire her. But ſo little have 


this Proſtitution, theſe falſe Colours, and this 


Deceit, diſhonour'd Painting, that on the 


| contrary, they have only ſerv'd to ſet forth 


her Praiſe, and to make her Merit farther 
Co z and therefore it will be profitable to 
to have a more clear _ Underſtanding of 


wh we call Colouring, 


5 3; x „ 
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XXXI. 
Tonorum 
Luminum 
& Umbra- 
rum ratio. 


277. 


280. 


De Arte Graphica. 
Lux varium, ane dabit, _— Umbra, 
on, 
Quo magis adverſum # Corpus, e 2 
FTuum, 
Clarius ef n. ; nam debilitatur aud. 


Quo magis of Tp nn ocaliſque propin- 
quum, 
W r melins ; nam viſus bebeſcit eunds. 


Ergo Fl corporibus, que viſa adverſa, rotundis, 
Integra ſint, extrema abſcedant perdita fignis 
Confuſis, non præcipiti labentur in Umbram 
Clara gradu, nec adumbrata in clara alta re- 

pente / | 
Ne ſed erit ſenſin m hinc arge _ me- 

atus 
Lucis & Umbrarum  Capitiſque unius as inftar, 
- Totum opus, ex multis quamquam ſit partibus,unus 
Luminis Umbrarumque Globus tantummodo fiet, 
ive duas, vel tres ad ſummum, ubi grandius eſſet 
Diviſum Pegma in partes ſtatione remotas.” 


Sintque 


46 


The Art of Painting. 
*The Light produces all kinds of Colours, 


and the Shadow gives.us none. The more a 


Body is nearer to the Eyes, and the more di- 
rectly it is oppos'd to them, the more it is 


enlighten'd. Becauſe the Light languiſhes 


| ; 3. 


and leſſens, the farther it removes from its 


proper Source. 

The nearer the Object i is to the Eyes, and 
the more directly it is oppos'd to them, the 
better it is ſeen; becauſe the Me: is Wea- 


 ken'd by diſtance. 


270. 


Tis therefore neceſſary, © that choſe Parts. XXXI. 


The conduct 


« of round Bodies which are ſeen directly 7 rhe Tints 


. oppoſite to the Spectator, ſhould have the 


« Light entire;“ and that the Extremities turn, 


in loſing themſelves inſenſibly and confuſedly, 


without precipitating the Light all on the 
ſudden into the Shadow; or the Shadow in- 
to the Light. But the Paſſage of one into 


of Light and 
Shadows, 


"BY. 


the other muft be common and impercepti- - 


ble, that is, by Degrees of Lights into Sha- 


dows, and of Shadows into Lights. And it 
is in conformity to theſe Principles, that you 


ought to treat a whole Grouppe of Figures, 
though it be compos'd of ſeveral Parts, in the 
ſame manner as you would do a ſingle Head: 


280. 


Or if the Wideneſs of the Space or Large- 


6 mall of the Compoſition requires that you 


„ os 


285. 
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209. 


300. 


De Arte Graghica: 


| Siitque ita diſcreti inter ſe, ratione colorum, 
Luminis, umbrarumgque > antrorſum ut corpora 


clara 


Obſcura umbrarum requies ſpectanda relinquiat 3 
Claroque exiliant umbrata atque aſpera Campo. 


Ac veluti in ſpeculis convexis, eminet ante 
Aſperior reipſd Vigor, & Vis audta colorum 
Partibus adverſis; magis & Fuga rupta retrorſum 
Ilorum eft (ut viſa minis vergentibus oris) 
Corporibus dabimus Formas hac more rotundas. 


Mente Modoque igitur Plaſtes, & Pictor, eodem 


Diſpoſitum tractabit opus; que Sculptor in orbem 
Atterit, hæc rupto procul abſcedente colore 
Aſequitur Pictor, fugientiaque illa retrorſum 
Jam fignata minus confuſa coloribus aufert : 
Anteriora quidem directè adverſa, colore 
Integra vivaci, ſummo cum Lumine && Umbra 
Antrorſum diſtincta refert, velut aſpera viſu. 
Sicque ſuper planum inducit Leucoma Colores. 
Hos velut ex ipſd Naturd immotus eodem 


Intuitu circum Statuas daret inde rotundas. 


Denſa 


| be Art how ae 
6c ſhould have two Grouppes or three (which 


“ ſhould be the moſt) let the Lights and 
e Shadows be ſo diſcreetly manag'd, that 
„e light Bodies may have a ſufficient Maſs or 

© Breadth of Shadow to ſuſtain em, and that 

c dark Bodies may have a ſudden Light be- 


c“ hind to detach them from the Ground. 
c As in a Convex Mirrour the collected 


« Rays ſtrike ſtronger and brighter in the 
“ middle than upon the natural Object, and the 
Vivacity of the Colours is increas'd in the 
Parts full in your Sight; while the goings 
« off are more and more broken and faint as 
„ they approach to the Extremities, in the 
« fame Manner Bodies are to be Trais'd and 
“ rounded. 


Thus the Painter and the Sculptor, are to 


290. 


| work with one and the fame Intention, and _ 
with one and the ſame Conduct. For what 

the Sculptor ſtrikes off, and makes round with 

his Tool, the Painter performs with his Pen- 


ci] z caſting behind that which he makes leſs 


_ viſible, by the Diminution, and breaking of 
his Colours: © That which is foremoſt and 
© neareſt to the Eye mult be fo diſtinctly ex- 
« preſs'd, as to be ſharp or almoſt cutting to 
„ the Sight. Thus ſhall the Colours be diſ- 


«poſed upon a Plane, which from a pro- 
. per 


295. 


300. 


* 
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xxxIl.  Denſa Higurarum ſolidis que Corpora Formis 
Corpora . 5 | 8 hy 
denſa & o- Subdita ſunt tactu, non tranſlucent, ſed opaca 
beanflgen- In tranſlucendi ſpatio ut ſuper Aera, Nubes, 
tibus. Tympida ow Wee & inania ferera de- = 
3% zent 2 0 
Afperiers, illis prope he es ; 
Ut diſtindta magis firmo cum Lumine & U. mbra, 
Et gravioribus ut ſuftenta coloribus, intern 
Alcerias ſpecies ſubſiſtant ſemper opaca 8 
310. Sed contra, procul abſcedant perlucida, denſis 
Corporibus leviora; uti Nubes, Aer, & Unde- 


A 


xXxXxXIUI. e ee 
Non duo Non poteruus diverſa locis duo Lumina eadem 
ex Calo 


Lumina in In Tabuld paria admitti, aut æqualia pingi : 
— ro Majus at in mediam Lumen cadet uſque Tabellam 
31 7. Latius infuſum, primis qua ſumma Figuris 
Res agitur, circumqus oras minuetur eunda : 
_ Utque in progreſſu Jubar attenuatur ab ortu 
Solis, ad occaſum paulatim, & ceſſat eundo; 
Sic Tabulis Lumen, tota in compage Colorum, 
320. 2 rimo 4 een ay 11 declinat __ 


0 
4. 


2 


DP. 


jus 


© preſs'd ſharper and rougher than what is next 
and Shadow, and with more ſolid and ſub- 


* ſmoother and more tranſparent may be 
c thrown off to a farther Diſtance. 


are, and where the ſtrength of the Action is 


The Art of Painting; 
c per Place and Diſtance will ſeem ſo natural 


and round, as to make the e © og nd 


« ſo many Statues. . 
% Solid Bodies ſubject to abi Toad; 307 


& are not to be painted tranſparent; and even of dark 5 
dies on light 


when ſuch Bodies are placed upon tranſpa- d 


— 


e rent Grounds, as upon Clouds, Waters, Air, 
and the like yacuities, they muſt be pre- 


4 ſerv'd & opaque, that their Solidity be not | 
&« deſtroyed among thoſe light, Aerial, tran | 
parent Species; and mult therefore be ex- 


to them, more diſtinct by a firm Light 310. 


« ſtantial Colours: That on the contrary the 


— . De 3h" I, ROSS C2 wings. een rior. 


We are never to admit two equal Lights XX 
in the fame Picture, but the greater Light Wes 
muſt ſtrike forcibly on the middle; and there Ci 
extend its greateſt Clearneſs on thoſe places of 
the Picture, where the principal Figures of it 31x. 


perform'd; diminiſhing by degrees as it comes 


— * vr we. 


* The French Tranſlator here, as 8 as Mr. Dryden, i 1s ; wnintelligible ; j bog 

which happen d by their miſtaking the Meaning of the Word Opaca, 

Which is not put ſor dark ; but Opaque, m Oppoſitianto e fer 
a white Garment may be Opaque *. | BS 


per- 


| 


| 
| 


* 


De Arte Graphica. 
Majus ut in Statuis, per Compita ſtantibus Urbis, 
Lumen habent Partes ſuperæ, minus inferiores; 
Idem erit in Tabulis : majorque nec Umbra, vel 
Membra Figurarum intrabit Color, atque ſecabit- 
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325. Corpora ſed circum Umbra cavis latitabit ober- 
rans: _ 
Atque ita queretur Lux apart Figuris, 
t late infuſum Lumen lata Umbra ſequatur. 
Unde, nec immeritd, fertur Titianus ubique 
Lucis & Umbrarum Normam appellaſſe Race- 
mum. 0 
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Purum Album offs poteſt propiuſyue magiſzu ; 


5 . remotum. 


Rk” Cum Nigro antevenit propius; fugit 45045 re- 
n Purum 
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deze Ar ef Painting. 


nearer and nearer to the Borders; and after the 
ſame manner that the Light of the Sun lan- 


45 


guiſhes inſenſibly, in its ſpreading from the 


Faſt, from whence. it begins, towards the 
Weſt, where it decays and vaniſhes; ſo the 
Light of the Picture being diſtributed over all 
the Colours, will become leſs ſenſible, the 
farther it is remov'd from its Original. 


320% 


TI. ͤhe experience of this is evident in thoſe _ 


Statues which we ſee ſet up in the midſt of 


Publick Places, whoſe upper parts are more 
enlighten'd than the lower; and therefore you 


are to imitate them, in the diſtribution of your 


_ Lights. 


Avoid ſtrong Shadows on the middle of the 
Limbs; leſt the great quantity of black which 
compoſes thoſe Shadows, ſhould ſeem toenter 


into them and to cut them: Rather take care 
. | to place thoſe ſhadowings round about them 


thereby to heighten the parts; and take ſuch 
advantageous Lights, that after great Lights 


great Shadows may ſucceed. And therefore 


325. 


Titian ſaid, with reaſon, that he knew no . 


better Rule for the diſtribution of the Lights 


and Shadows, than his Obſervations drawn 


from a * Bunch of Grapes. 
* Pure, or unmix'd White either draws an 


330. 


XXIV. 


Object nearer, or carries it off to farther di- e 
1 ſtance 


De Arie” Graphica. 


Purum aurem Nigrum ame, venit e 
nee 


Lux fucato ſuo tingit, 2 Colore 
Corpora, * ſuo, per e 2 fundifir, Aer. 


N 


E Corpora juntta ſimul, circumfuſoſque Colores 
wfletio, Excipiunt, prupriumque aliis radioſa reflettunt- 


Vas Colo- Pluribus in Solidis liquids ſub Ince propinquis, 
Participes, mixtoſque ſimul decet efſe Colores. 
Hanc Normam Veneti Piftores rite ſequuti, 
340. (Que fuit Antiquis Corruptio dicta Colorum)” 
Cum plures opere in magno poſutre Figuras; 3 
Ne conjuncta ſimul variorum inimica Colorum 
Congeries Forman implicitam, & conciſa minutis 
Membra daret Pannis, totam e darf h Fi. 
gras ; 
ben, aut uno tantum uur Colore, 
Sant ſoliti; variando Tonis tunicamqʒ rogamq; 
Carbaſeoſque Sinus, vel amicum in Lene & 
Umbra 


Dir e circum N » ſtands Colorens.” 


. 


44% 
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The Art o, Painthng. 47 


Nance: It draws it nearer with Black, and 


throws it backward without it. * But as for 
pure Black, there is nothing which brings the 
object nearer to the Sight.  _ ITVERT. 
The Light being alter'd by ſome Gelen, 0 0 
never fails to communicate ſome what of that 
Colour to the Bodies on which it ſtrikes; and 
the ſame effect is perform'd by the Wen a 
Air, through which it paſſes. 
The Bodies which are los 1 re- 337. 


XXXV. 


ceive from each other that Colour which is 7%; refettis 
oppoſite to them; and reflect on each other, Tee 


chat which is naturally and properly their own. 75 ow 
Tis allo conſonant to reaſon, that the great- xXxxvi. 
lours. 
Light, which is extended, and diſtributed e- 
qually through all, ſhould participate of each 
others Colours. The Venetian School having 
a great regard for that Maxim (which the An- 
cients calbd the Breaking of Colour) in the 
quantity of Figures with which they fill their 
Pictures, have always endeavour'd the Union 
of Colours; for fear, that being too different, 


eſt part of thoſe Bodies which are under ah. FO 


they ſhould come to incumber the Sight, 


« therefore they painted each Figure with 34. | 

one Colour or with Colours of near Aﬀinity ©, 

© tho' the Habit were of different Kinds, 

& e the upper Garment from the 
OIL 4 ane 


De Arte Graphica. 


5 xxxvn. 
5 Aër inter- 
bel. Qua minus eff ſpacii airei, aut and purior Aer, 
1 350. Cuntta magis diſtincta patent, ſpecieſq; reſervant : 
144 Dudque magis denſus nebulis, aut plurimus Aer 
8 =} , 5 . 
| Amplum inter fuerit ſpatium porrectus, in Auras 
Confundet rerum ſpecies, & perdet inanes. 
| '* rm Rele- Anteriora magis ſemper Anita, remotis 
1 tio. Tncertis dominentur & abſcedentibus, idque 


More relativo, ut majora minoribus extent. 


\ 
\ k 
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it 4 Cuncta minuta —_ Maſon denſantur in in 
A | | m_ di- unan 3 7 . 
: | a. 


Ut folia arboribus e & e Jud 


ih con 2 * inter ſe colant, ſed diſſita diſtent, 
\'F ' 360. Diſtabuntgue tamen grato, & diſcrimine parvo. 


Extrema 


in 


. 


50. 


The Art of Painting. | 
ce under, or from the looſe and flowing Man- = 


* tle, by the Tints, or Degrees, harmoni- 


c“ zing and uniting the Colours, with whatever 


was next to them. 
The leſs aereal ſpace which there is berwixt 3 Fo 
us and the Object, and the more pure the Air of xu. 
is, by ſo much the more the Species are pre- — 


ſerv'd and diſtinguiſh'd; and on the contrary, OY 


the more ſpace of Air there is, and the leſs 
Pure it is, ſo much the more the Object is con- 
fus'd and embroyl' d. | 
— Thoſe Objects which are plac'd foremoſt to XX Jar. 
the view, ought always to be more finiſh'd, FO 


than thoſe which are caſt behind; and ought 


to have Dominion over thoſe things which are 


confus'd and tranſient. But let this be done 
relatively, (viz.) one thing greater and ſtrong- 355. 
er, caſting the leſs behind, and rendring it leſs 
ſenſible by its Oppoſition. 8 
Thoſe Things which are remov'd to a di- . — 


ſtant view, though they are many, yet ought fan fancad. — 
to make but one Maſs; as for example, the 
Leaves on tho 'Trees, and the Billows in * 
Sea. 


Let not the Objects which. ought to bs 360: 


- contiguous be ſeparated; and let thoſe which 3 


ought to be ſeparated, be apparently ſo to us: wich «ro 
bur ler this be done by a ſmall and pleaſing «ef and of theſe 


difference. E 5 * Let na ns 


"= 
if 


70 De Arte Graphica. 
3 Extrema extremis contraria jangere noli; 
extrems Sed medio 1 uſque Gradu e en Ws „ 


fugicnda. 
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xtu. Corpornn evit Tonus atque Color variatus ubigue; 
Diese. Querut Auiatiam retro; ferns emicet ante, 


- — —— — — 


36 x e in Tabulis 12555 eaptare Dies, 
— Inſanus Labor Artificum; cum attingere tantiun 
Non Pigmenta ent auream ſed peſpere Lu- 
cem; 
Seu modicum mane albentems ve Atheris aftam 
Poſt Hyemem nimbis transfuſs Sole caducam ; 
370. Sen Nebnlis Fultam aceipiem » Ti e, ru 
beuten. | 
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XLIV. Leu quæ lucent, ve uri Cryſtalla, Metalla, 
— Lizna, Offa, & Lapides; Villoſa, ut V. * 


circa Prax- 
_ 2 Pelles, 


Plume; | 
Et Liqnida, ut laeu, Aqua, refleneque fub 
rad e 4a To 
3 


Barbe, aqueique Oculi, Crines, „ Hol frric , | 


— 


Te An of — FI 


Let two contrary Extremities never touch 2 
each other, either in Colour or in Light: but Contrary 


let there always be a Medium partaking both — 
of the one and of the other. 
Let the Bodies every where be of different Diverſyof 


Tints and 


XIII. 


Tints and Colours; that thoſe which are be- c 
hind may be ty'd in Friendſhip together; and 
that thoſe which arc foremoſt may be ſtrong 
and lively. 
STM Labour in vain to , paint a High- 
36 7. 
noon, or Mid- day Light in your Picture: be- 41 If. 


cauſe we have no Colours which can ſuffici- lte. 
ently expreſs it; but 'tis better Counſel, to 


chooſe a weaker Light; ſuch as is that of the 


Evening with which the Fields are gilded by 


the Sun; or a Morning Light, whoſe white - 


neſs js allay d; or that which appears after a 
Shower of Rain, which the Sun gives us 
through the breaking of a Cloud; or during 370, 


Thunder, when the Clouds hide him from our 


| View, and make the Light of a fiery Colour. 


Smooth Bodies, ſuch as Chryſtals, poliſh'd , Eee 


Metals, Wood, Bones, and Stones; thoſe s rela- 


ting to the 
which are cover'd with Hair, as Skins, the aal 


Beard, or the Hair of the Head; as alſo Fea- Com 


| ware Silks, and the Eyes, which are ofa wa- 


tery Nature; and thoſe which are liquid, as 


" and th = W _— which 377. 
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52 „ De Arte Graphica. | 

275. Corporeæ Species, & Aquis contermina cuntta, 

| Subter ad extremum liquide ſint picta, ſuperque 
Luminibus percuſſa ſuis, Signiſque repoſtis. 


C. Lea, vel Campus Tabulæ vagus eſto, leviſque 
Fabula. Abſcedat latus, liguidegue bene unftus e 
* o. Tota ex: Mole Coloribus, und five Patelld; 
Quæque cadunt retro in Campum, confinia Crone: 
cam; Vividus eſto Color, nimio non pallidus Albo; 
— mr Adverſisgue Locis ingeſtus plurimus ardens : 


lidus, Sed levittr parceque: n. nin, oris. 


28; £ *  Cuntia Labore 2 4 cant velut Umbrd in 


Toa 


R 


0% 


Tze Art of —— .F 3 
we ſee reflected by them; and in fine, all that 


which touches them, or is near them, ought l 
to be © carefully painted flat, in flowing Co- 


“ Tours; then toucht up with ſpritely Lights, 


< and the true Lines of the Drawing reſtor'd, 


c which were loſt, or confus'd, in working 


<« the Colours together.” 
* Let the Field, or Ground of the Picture xI. v. 


be pleaſant, free, tranſient, light, and well r 


Ground of 


united with Colours, which are of a friendly the Pilkure. 
Nature to each other; and of ſuch a mixture, 380, 


as there may be ſomething in it of every Co- 


lour that compoſes your work, as it were the 


Contents of your Palette. And let thoſe 
4 Bodies that are back inthe Ground be pain- 
cc ted with Colours allied to thoſe of the 


« Ground it ſelf. 

* Let your Colours be lively, and yet not xIxI. 
look (according to the Painters Proverb) as 7 . 
if they had been rubb'd or ſprinkled with 
Meal: that is to fay, let them not be pale. 

x Let the Parts which are neareſt to us, and 
moſt rais'd, be ſtrongly colour'd, and as it 
were ſparkling; and let thoſe Parts which are 
more remote from Sight, and towards the 
Borders, be more faintly touch'd. 

Let there be ſo much Harmony, or Con- 385. 


uy in the Maſſes of the Picture, that all the 3 — 


By Sha- Shadows, 
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54 De Arte Graphica. 


Ex una Pa- 
tella ſit 
Tabula. 


a 4 fet Tabula.ex und depicta Pateltd. a 
XLIX. , Multa ex Naturd Speculum preclara docebit 


acm Lueque procul Sero ſpatiis ſpeFantur in amplis. 


Magiſter. 
ws * 


DimidiaFi- 
az, vel 


eta Dimidia Effgies, que ſola, vel integra plures 


"I = Ante alias poſita ad Lucem, flat proxima viſu, 
Et latis ſpectanda Locis, Oculiſque remota, 
Luminis Umbrarumque Gradu fit pitta ſupremo. 


1. Partibus in minimis Initatio juſta juvabis 
* Effigiem, alternas referendo tempore edlem 
395. Conſimi les Parten; cum Luminis atque Coloris 

* Compoſitis, juſtiſque Tonis; tunc parta Labore 
Si facili & vegeto micat ardens, viva videtur. 


ſa 
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Shadowings 4 che if * were but 


one. 
« Let the whole picture be of one Piece; xI. viii. 
& as if it were painted from one Palette. e Hen 
* The looking Glaſs will inſtruct you in! XII. 
many Beauties, which you may obſerve from The Lon: 


Nature; ſo will alſo thoſe Objects which are Paints beſt 


ſeen in an Evening in a large Proſpect. 


If there be a half Figure, or a whole one, L. 


An half * 


| to be ſet before the other Figures, and plac'd gere, or a 


nearer to the View, and next the Light: 7 


Or if it is to be painted in a great Place, tho 


at a Diſtance from the Eye; 3 be ſure on N 8 * 
occaſions not to be ſparing of great e 


the moſt lively Colours, nor the ſtrongeſt 
Shadows. | 


As fora 8 or Pictures by the Life, 85 
you are to work preciſely after Nature, and e. 
to expreſs what ſhe ſhows you, working at 


the fame time on thoſe Parts which are re- 3g, 
ſembling to each other: As for example, the 
Eyes, the Cheeks, the Noſtrils, and the Lips: 
ſo that you are to touch the one, as ſoon as 
you have given a ſtroke of the Pencil to the 
other, leſt the interruption of time cauſe you 
to loſe the Idea of one Part, which Nature 
has produc'd to reſemble the other; and thus 
n Feature for Feature, with ajuſt and 

OO 4 harmonious | 


The Picture 


AN 2 


n 


S 


E 
* 
1 
| 
* * 

2 
[1 


* 


i? re. Viſa Loco anguſto tenerò pingantur, amico : 
Junta Colore, Gradugue z procul que pi ty fer 
„ 

400. Sint & inæguali variata Colore, Tonoque. 


In, Colores. 

e Lumina lata, ana: fmul undique chli Um- 
Quantians | 6, bra as 

Luminis Exrremus Labor. In T; abulas demiſſa fenefri 
Tabula 1 Si fuerit Lux par va, Color clariſimus eſto : 


oh perto. 


Iv. Que vacuis is dviſa cavis, * vitare memento z 
Exrores & 

vitia Pitta: Tita, minuta, ſimul que non fipata dehiſcunt 
„Barbara, cruda Oculis, rugis fucata Colorum, 


Luminis Umbrarumque Tonis æqualia cuntta ; 


i we meras, 
an, & Ala, & wel au, v0] 83 


- Grandia Signa volune ſpatia 1 5 prone | 


exponends. Pipidus at contra, obſcurnſque, 3 in Lanes 42 


Feda, cruenta, . ages, ingrata, chi- 


radu; 
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harmonjous Compoſition of the Lights and 
Shadows, and of the Colours; and giving to 
the Picture that Livelineſs, which the Freedom 
and Force of the Pencil make appear, it may 
ſeem the living Hand of Nature. 

The Works which are painted to be Goin Ss 
near, in little or narrow Places, muſt be WT II. 
tender and well united with Tints and Colours; 
cc let thoſe which are to be ſeen at a Diſtance, 

& be varied with fiercer Colours and W 
« Tints. 1 ooh 

. Very large Hague on have Room e- 400. 

cc nough, and ſtrong, orrather fierce colouring. 

* You are to “ take the utmoſt Care, that _ 2 
ce broad Lights may be join d to a like Breadtn 

& of Shadows. 

If the Picture be ſet in a Place! which re- Licker, 
cęives but little Light, the Colours muſt be“ h.. 

very clear; as on the contrary very brown, 405. 
if the Place be ſtrongly 9 or in the 
open Air. 

Remember to avoid Objects which are full Lv. 


Things which, 
of hollows, broken in Pieces, little, and which are vicious in 


are ſeparated, or in Parcels: ſhun alſo thoſe be avoid, 
things which are barbarous, ſhocking to the 
Eye, and party-colour'd, and which are all off 

an equal Force of Light and Shadow: as alſo 

all things which are obſcene, impudent, fil- 410. 
5 — ! 


* 6 


—— ————— —„— 
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Quæque dabunt Formæ, temerò congeſta, Ruinam, 
Implicitas aliis confundent mixtaque Partes. ; 


LVL. | 
_——_ D umg ue fugis vitioſa, cave in contraria labs 
415. Damna Mali; 3 Vitium extremis nam ſemper 


inheæret. 
IV n. Pulchra Gradu ſummo , * flabilits : 
21 Vetuſtæ 


nab  Nobilibus Signis, ſunt Grandia, Diſita, Pura, 
Terſa, velut minime confuſa, Labore ligata, 

5 Partibus ex magnis pauciſque effifta, Colorum 

420. Corporibus diftinfta feris, ſed ſemper amicis. 


Pigor Ty- Qui je cwpit, uti facti jam fertar habere 
"0s Dimidium; Pifturam ita nil, ſub Iimine primo 

Ingrediens, Puer, offendit damnoſius Arti, 
8 Quàm varia Errorum Genera, ignorante Magiftro, 
427. Ex pravis libare Typis, Mentemque V. eneno 
| Inficere in toto quod non abſtergitur avo. 


Nec 
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thy, unſeemly, cruel, fantaſtical, poor and 410, 

wretched; and thoſe things which are ſharp to 

the Feeling : In ſhort, all rhings which cor- 

rupt their natural Forms, by a Confuſion of 

their Parts which are entangled in each other: 

For the Eyes have a Horrour for thoſe things, 

which the Hands will not condeſcend to touch. | 
But while you endeavour to avoid one vice, The prdenti. 

be cautious, left y — 

% Extreams are always vicious. 2 
Thoſe things which are beautifull in the 

utmoſt Degree of Perfection, e 9 mn 

the Axiom of ancient Painters, * ought to 

have ſomewhat of Greatneſs in them; and 

their Out · lines to be noble: they muſt be di- 

intangled, pure, and without Alteration, clean, _ 

and knit together; compos'd of great Parts, 

yet thoſe but few in number. In fine, 7 

ſtinguiſh'd by bold Colours; but of ſuch as 420. 

are related and friendly to each other: And 

as it is a common ſaying, that He who has Lynn. 


eAdwvicetoan 


begun well, has already perform'd half his work; aug Paine 


& ſo there is nothing more pernicious to aYouth 7 


| whois yet in the Elements of Painting, than 


to engage himſelf under the Diſcipline of an 
ignorant Maſter; who depraves his Taſte, 
by an infinite number of Miſtakes, of which 
his . * are full, and thereby 
Rakes 


fall into another: for Paimer. 3 


427 
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Nee Graphidos rudis Artis 2 citꝰ qualias 
cunque | 
Corpora viva ſuper, Studium ene, ante 
Illorum quam Symmetriam, Internodia, Formam 
430. Noverit, inſpectis, doo evolvente Magiſtro, 
Archetypis; dulce/que Dolos preſenſerit Artis. 
Pluſque Manu ante Oculos ant Voce * 


* 5 e 95 
- - 2x. - 
LH. Quere Artem quecumque ian, ; fuge que 
ſervire pi- 7 ut. 
ctori, non R 
Pictor Arti. 


Corpora verſe nature junta placebunt; 
437. Sic ea que facili contempta labore videntur : 

WE wy 1 Athereus quippe Ignis ineſt & Spiritus lis ; 

creant di- Mente diu ver ſata, manu celeranda repenti. 

8 Arſque Laborque Operis grata fic fraude latebit - 

ee * Maxima deinde erit Ars, nibil Artis ineſſe pideri. 


Ars dicitur. 


Ex- 


5 P 


The Art of Painting. 
makes him drink the Poyſon, which infects 
him through all his furure Life. 


| Let him, who is yet but a Beginner, not 
make ſo much haſte to ſtudy after Nature, 


6 


every thing which he intends to imitate; as 


not in the mean time to learn Proportions, the 
Connexion of the Joints, and their Out-lines: 
And let him firſt have well examin'd the ex- 
_ cellent Originals, and have thoroughly ſtudi- 
ed all the pleaſing Deceptions of his Arts 


which he muſt be rather taught by a knowing 


| . Maſter, than by Practice; and by ſeeing him 
perform, without being contented only to 
hear him ſpeak. 


* Search whatſoever is aiding to your: Art, > — 7% 


and convenient: and avoid thoſe things which ſubſervient to 
the Rn. 


are repugnant to it. 
* Bodies of divers Natures which are ag- 


. 


: 8 
grouppꝰd (or combin'd) together, are agreca-! Facility are 


ble and pleaſant to the Sight; * as alſo thoſe 2 


things which ſeem to be lightly touch'd, and 


perform'd with Eaſe; becauſe they are ever full 


of Spirit, and appear to be animated with a kind 
of Cceleſtial Fire. But we are not able to com- 
paſs theſe things with Facility, till we have for a 
long time weigh'd them in our Judgment, and 


thoroughly confider'd them: By this means 
the Painter ſhall be enabled to conceal the + 


Pains 


* 
a= _ * N 
2 
= 
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440. Wec prius aalen Tabal⸗ Pigments Colotum, 


ad Expenſi quam figna Typi flabilita niteſcant, 
ONT, Et ments preſens Operis fit Pegma futuri. 
PT; | | 5 1155 4 


LX 1 3 SE 
8 in Preævaleat ſenſus rationi, gue officit Arti 
e Conſpicuæ; _ oculis tantummodo Circinus No. 


: Utere Doctorum Monitis, nec ſperne ſuperbus 
oo; . Diſcere, que de te fuerit Sententia Vulgi. 

Gori nocet Eft cæcus nam quiſque ſuis in rebus, & expers 
 plurimum. 
Judicii, Prolemque ſuam miratur amatque. 
Aft ubi Confilium deerit Sapientis Amici, 


450. 14 tempus dabit, atque nora intermiſſa labori. 


— a 8 2 * 


Won facilis tamen ad Nutus, & inania Vulgi E 
Dita, levis mutabis Opus, Geniumque relinques : 
Nam qui parte ſua ſperat bene poſſe mereri 
e ts. ae pe nocet "I nec e ulli. 
a 0 

55 

d 

d 


Cum 
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Pains and Study which his Art and Work have 
3 coſt him, under a pleaſing ſort of Deceipt: 
For the greateſt Secret which belongs to Art, 
is to hide it from the Diſcovery of Spectators. 
Never give the leaſt touch with your Pen- 440. 
cil, till you have well examin'd your Deſign, _ Ep 
ad have ſettled your Out- lines: nor till you ge 
have preſent in your Mind a perfect Idea of ,,4 U 
your Work. e Rs 2 
Vet the Eye be fatisfy'd in the firſt Place, ms 
even againſt, and above all other Reaſons, be in the | 
| which beget Difficulties in your Art, which 
of it {elf ſuffers none; and let the Compaſs be | 
rather in your Eyes, than in your Hands. 

* Profit your ſelf by the Counſels of the 44 
Knowing: And do not arrogantly diſdain to „ 
learn the Opinion of every Man concerning vnn t gd 
your Work. All Men are blind as to their 
own Productions; and no Man is capable of nl 
judging in his own Cauſe. * Bur if you have -. 
no knowing Friend, to aſſiſt you with his 
Advice; yet length of Time will never fail; 450. 
tis but letting ſome Weeks paſs over your 
Head, or at leaſt ſome Days, without looking 
on your Work : and that Intermiſſion will 

faithfully diſcover to you the Faults, and Beau- 
ties. Vet ſuffer not your ſelf to be carried a- 1 
way by the Opinions of the Vulgar, who of- F 
I. | " Tem 1 
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2 ere in ene flea k pingere Pier, | 


128. (Prolem adeo fibi ferre parem Natura ſuevit) 
18%:91%" Proderit imprimis Piftori ya%1 ceeuliv, | 
Ut data on genio colat, mne met. | 


Frudtibus utque ſuns 2 ef ſap oper, argu 
venuſtas | 
 #loribus, inſueto in * præcocè 5 anni 
* "Tiadons,; quos cultus violentus & ignis 409 8. 
Sic nunquam, nimio que ſunt extorta labore, 
Et pitta invito Genio, nunquam illa ee 


LXV. 1.5 10 per meditando, Manks Labor improbus 


Quod Men- 


te concepe- 
ris Manu adfe b. 


| comproba. Nec tamen obtundat Genium, in. vigorem. 


5 1 — EK c ty bad - DER Sara Os ood 


Optima 


bus 


m. 


ma 


to produce her own Likeneſs) tis advantage- ſelf. 
dus to him, to know himſelf: *t6 the end that 
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ten ſpeak without Knowledge; neither give 
up your ſelf altogether to them, and abandon 5 


wholly your own Genius, ſo as lightly to 
change that which you have made: For he 


who has a windy Head, and flatters himſelf 
with the empty Hope of deſerving the Praiſe 
of the common People, (whoſe Opinions are 


5 inconſiderate, and changeable) does but in- 


jure himſelf, and pleaſes no Man. 


Since every Painter paints himſelf in his 441. 


; , LXIV. 
own Works (ſo much is Nature accuſtom'd * 


he may cultivate thoſe Talents which make 
his Genius, and not unprofitably loſe his Time, 


in endeavouring to gain that, which ſhe has 


refus'd him. As neither Fruits have the Taſte, 486; 


nor Flowers the Beauty which is natural to 


them, when they are tranſplanted into an un- 
kindly or foreign Soil, and are forc'd to bear 
before their Seaſon, by an artificial Heat: So 
"tis in vain for the Painter to ſweat over his 
Works, in ſpight of Nature and of Genius 
for without them ttis inpotiable for him to 
lucceed. 


* While you meditate on na; Truths, „ 
obſerve them diligently, by making neceſſary 2 
Reflections on them; let the Labour of the u 5e. 


have cone 
F Hand ceiv*d, 


— CITE 
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LXVI. Optima noſtrorum 33 matutina . 
— N Diſicil Gang EZitur fan, n ae 
bori ap- 
tum. 


LX vn. | 


— 2 n. Mulla Dies abeat, quin linea ducta ſuperſit. 
quid faci- 
endum. 


470. Perg; 2 Pultus Hominum, Motuſq; natabis 

LXvIII. Libertate ſua propries, puſitaſque Figuras 
Ho Ex ſeſe faciles, ut inobſe f VA 5 Hhabebis. 

& natura- 

LXIX. Mo quodcumquèe Mar ty Terri is, S 41 . 4 air 
Pugilla=  chrum . 
 Contigerit, Chartis propera mandare paxatis, 
Dum preſens animo ſpecies tibi fervet Hani. 


4. Non epulis nimis indulget Pictura, merodue 


Parcit: Amicorum niſi cum ſermone benigno 10 


Exhauſtam reparet Mentem recreata; ſed inge | | I 
 Litibus, & Curis, in Celibe libera vita, * 
| . Secefſus procul a turba, ſtrepituque remotos, V: 
= Villarum, Ruriſque beata filentia quærit. N, 


Namgue recollecto, tore incumbente Minerva, RY 
N Inge 


be Art of Painting: GG 
Hand accompany the Study of the Brain; let 


the former ſecond and ſupport the latter; yer 


without blunting the Sharpneſs of your Ge- 467. 


nius, and abating of its Vigour, be too much 


Aſſiduity. | | 
* 'The Morning IS the beſt, od moſt pro- LXVI. 


The Morning 


per part of the Day for your Buſineſs; em- 2 


bis 


05g 


vd, 
Inge 


ploy it therefore in the Study and Exerciſe of” * 


thoſe things which require the greateſt Pains 1xvn. 


and Application. & ſimi | 
* Let no Day paſs over you, without a Line. 2 — 


Obſerve as you walk the Streets, the Airs which e 


of Heads; the natural Poſtures and Expreſſi- 9 
ons; Which are always the molt free, the 0 * 


they ſaem to he abſerv'd. 5 

* Be ready to put into your Table bock 1925 
(Which you muſt always carry about you) book. 
whatſoever you judge worthy of it; whether 

it be upon the Earth, or in the Air, or upon 

the Waters, while the Species of them 1 is yet 


freſh in your Imagination. 


* Wine and gaod Cheer e 477. 
e Painting: they ſerve only to recreate the 


Mind, when *tis oppreſt and ſpent with La- 
I bour z then indeed tis proper to rengy your 


Vigour by the Converſation of your Friends. 


Neither is a true Painter naturally pleas'd with 
the " of Buſineſs; and particularly of the 
F 2 | Law 3 
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Ingenio, rerum ſpecies præ ſentior extat; 7 
Commudinſque Operis T amplectitur om- 

nem. 
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Infami tabs non potior fit avara pecult 
48 5. Cura, Aurique Fames, modicd quam Sorte beato, 
Nominis æterni, & Laudis pruritus habendæ, 
Condignæ pulchrorum Operum Mercedis in evum. | 


'7 * = 
7 
* »#/ 
12 
'$ : #1 

FH 

4 . 

1 a 

4. 

g 

* 

„ 
+ 


Judicium docile Tngenium, Cor nobile, Senſus 
Sublimes, firmum Corpus, florenſque Fuventa, | 
400. Commoda Res, Labor, Artis Amor, . 
b A. agiſter > 


2 
= 
p 4 
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Law 3 * but delights in the Liberty which 
belongs to the Batchelor's Eſtate. * Pain- 


ting naturally withdraws from Noiſe and Tu- 
mult, and pleaſes it ſelf in the Enjoyment of a 
Countrey Retirement : becauſe Silence and So- 


| litude ſet an edge upon the Genius, and cauſe 


ato, 


a greater Application to Work and Study: 


480. 


and alſo ſerve to produce the Ideas, which fo 


conceiv'd, will be always preſent in the Mind, 
even to the finiſhing of the Work ; the whole 
Compaſs of which, the Painter can at that 


time more commodiouſly form to himſelf, than | 


at any other. 
Let not the covetous Deſign of growing 


rich, induce you to ruin your Reputation; but 
rathigh ſatisfy your ſelf with a moderate For- 
tune: and let your Thoughts be wholly taken 


485. 


up with acquiring to your ſelf a glorious 


Name, which can never periſh, but with the 
World; and make that the Ls ns of 
your W orthy Labours. 

*The Qualities requiſite to form an ex- 


cellent Painter, are, a true diſcerning Judg- 
ment, a Mind which is docible, a noble 


Heart, a ſublime Senſe of things, and Fer- 
vour of Soul; after which follow, Health of 


Body, a convenient Share of Fortune, the 400. 


Flower of Vouth, Diligence, an Affection for 
'F 3 1 the 
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Et nee * Oreafi Porrigat Huſalt, 
Ni Genins qaidam adfuerit, Sydnſque denignum, 
Dotibus his tantis, nec aber Ars tanta ur. 


5 Difat ab "TAR lovige Manus. Ohne Daft 75 
40. Cenſentur gue prava minus; latet omnibus Error; 
| Fitaque tam longe brevior non  [ufficit Arti. 


Deſinimus nam poſſe LY: enes, cum  ſcire periti 
Incipimus, doctamque Aanum & aver 970 Se- 


nectus; 
Nec gel. idis  fervet lau in 8 2 arder. 


bs 


Quas 


215 


or 3 


Maar 
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the Art, and to be bred under the Diſcipline | 
of a knowing Maſter. | | 


And remember, . whatſoever your Sub- 


: je& be, whether of your own Choice, of 
What Ch: ance or good Fortune ſhall pur into 


our Hand, if you have not that Genius, or 


natural Inclination, which your Art requires, 
you ſhall never arrive to Perfection in it, even 
with all thoſe great Advantages which I have 


mention'd. For the Wit and the manual O- ; 
| peration are things valtly diſtant from each 


other. *Tis the Influence of your Stars, and 


the Happineſs of your Genius, to which you 


muſt be oblig'd for the greateſt Beauties of 
your Art. 


Nay, even your Excellencies ſometimes will 
not paſs for ſuch in the Opinion of the learn- 


ed, but only as things which have leſs of Er- 
ror in them: for no man ſees his own failings; 

and Life is ſo ſhort, that it is not ſufficient for 
for ſo long an Art. Our Strength fails us in 


our old Age, when we begin to know ſome- 
what: Age oppreſſes us by rhe ſame Degrees 


mortal Members which ate frozen with out 
Years, ſhould retain the Vigour and — 125 of 


our Youth. 


405. 


that it inſtructs us; and permits not, that out 


„„ * Take i 


2 
BY 
4 
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goo. Quare agite, 0 Tuvenes, placido quos dere 
natos 

Pacifere Studia allectant tranquilla Minerve ; 

Quoſque ſuo fovet i igne, fibique optavit Alumnos ! 

Eja agite, atque Animis ingentem ingentibas | 
Artem 

| Exercete alacres, dum flrenua Lords Juventus | 

roy. Viribus extimulat vegetis, patienſque laborum eſt; 

Dum vacua Errorum, nulloque imbuta Sapore 
Pura nitet Mens, & rerum ſitibunda novarum, 
Preſentes haurit ſpecies, argue bumida ſervat. 


LXX, - | | — 
— } In Geometrali prius Arte parumpòr adulti, 
1 10. Signa Antiqua ſuper Graiorum addiſcite Formam; 
Nec Mora, nec Requies, noctugus dinque labori, 
Illorum Menti atque Modo, vos donec agendi 


Praxis ab of duo Haan een . 


The as ar Paiming. 


=. 


* Take Courage therefore, O ye Noble yk 


Douths! you legitimate Off-ſpring of Minerva, 
who are born under the Influence of a happy 


Planet, and warm'd with a Celeſtial Fre, 


which attracts you to the Love of Science! 
Exerciſe, while you are young, your whole 


F orces, and employ them with Delight in an 


Ar, which requires awhole Painter. Exer. 

cis them, I ſay, while your boyling Vouth 
ſupplies you with Strength, and furniſhes you 
with Quickneſs, and with Vigour; while 


your Mind, yet pure, and void of Error, has 


for. 


not taken any ill habitude to Vice; while yet 


your Spirits are inflam'd with the Thirſt of 
Novelties, and your Mind is fill'd with the 
firſt Species of Things which preſent them- 


ſelves to a young Imagination, which it gives 


in keeping to your Memory ; and which your 
Memory retains for length of time, by reaſon of 
the moiſture wherewith at that Age the Brain 


abounds. * You will do well * to begin with W 


| Geometry, and after having made ſome Pro- Ie, 


greſs in it, * ſet your ſelf on deſigning after Ro: 


the Ancient Greeks : and ceaſe not Day or 
Night from Labour, till by your continual 
Practice you have 0 an eaſy habitude of 
imitating them in their Invention, and in their. 


Manner, *# And when afterwards your Judg- 


ment 


flo. 
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Mix *3 *. enen n ablebexir mit, 
SIE 1 que celebrant Prime Extmplarid Olaſſis, 
Romani, Veneti, Parminſes, atque Bononi, 
Partibus in cunctis pedetontim, atque ordine retto, 
Ut monitum ſupra eſt, ves exprndifſe jububit. 

Hos apud invonit Raphael miracula ſuttimo 
5 56. Datta modo, V. ene, babuit fhas a de- 
inte ps. 


12 555 rat forme foes Bonarota pollen. 


Julius 4 Hoes Muſaran Anu in Aeris, 
AHonias reſeravit Opes, Graphirdqie Poefi 
Qu non viſa prius, ſel tuntiin audita Poetic, 
fiy. Ae obulos ebam dödit Stor aria Pliny : 
Quscgus torohatis komplt vit Bella Triuupbis 
Hieroum Fortuna potens, Caſuſqne detores, 
8 Nobinus Wen pr 90 ver. 5 
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ment ſhall grow ſtronger, and come to its matu- 


rity with Vears, it will be very neceſſary to ſee 


and examine one after the other, and Part by 


Part, thoſe Works which have given ſo great a 


Reputation to the Maſters of the firſt Form in 


Purſuit of that Method, which we have taught | 


you here above, and according to the Rules 


which we have given vou; ſuch are rhe. Kb 


Mans, the V. enellans, the Parmeſans, atid the 
Bologneſes. Amongſt thoſe excellent Perſons, 
Raphael had the Talent of Invention for his 
Share; By which be made as many Miracles 


as he fade Pictutes. In which is obfery'd & a 


certain Grace which was wholly natural and 


peculiar to him, and which none ſincę him 


have been able to appropriate to themſelves. 


Michael Angelo poſſeſs d powerfully the Part 


of Deſign, above all others. Julio Romano 


| (educated from his Childhood among the Mu- 


ſes) has open'd to us the Treaſures of Parna/- 
ſas: and in the Poetry of Painting has diſco- 


| ver'd to our Eyes the moſt ſacred Myſteries 
of Apollo, and all the rareſt Ornaments Which 


that God is capable of communicating to thoſe 


720. 


ry. 


Works thar lie infÞires; Weich we knew not 


before, but only by the Recital that the Ho 


| ets made of them. He ſeems to have painted 
_ thofe famous Wars © in Which Fortuns has 


crowned 


ſi. 
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Clarior ante alios Corregius extitit, ampla 1 
| gz0. Luce ſuperfuſa, circum cotuntibus Umbris, 
1 Pingendique Modo grandi, & traftandu Colore 
bi. - Corpora. Amicitiamgue, graduſque „ doloſque 
Color um, 
Compagemque ita diſpoſuit Titianus, ut inde © 1 
Divus appellatus, magnis fit honoribus aubtus, | 
$35. Fortunequebonis: Quos ſedulus Hannibal omnes 
„ | = gy 1 veg Mentem, _ aac wr Arte 
| K beit. | i 


— 


Lax. Plurimus inde Labor Tabulas imitando juva- 


1 Natura & - bas . 1 | 87 
E tia Artem — Operumque Typos; n fed plur a docebit 
q Natura ante oculos prejens; mam rms? & au- 
| get f 
| Vim Gi ex clique 4 Artem Experientia complet. | 
Mul- 
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cc crowned her triumphant Heroes; and thoſe 
other glorious Events which ſhe has caus'd 
In all Ages, even with more Magnificence 


and Nobleneſs, than when they were aca in 


the World. 

„The ſhining Eminence of Corregio con- 
“& ſiſts in his laying on ample broad Lights en- 

« compaſſ'd with friendly Shadows, and in 
e a grand Style of Painting, with a Delicacy 
ce in the management of Colours.” And 77. 
tian underſtood ſo well the Union of the Maſ* 
ſes, and the Bodies of Colours, the Harmony 


of the Tints, and the Diſpoſition of the whole 


together, that he has deſery'd thoſe Honours 
and that Wealth which were heap'd upon 
him, together with that Attribute of being 
| firnam'd the Divine Painter. The labori- 
ous and diligent Annibal Caracci, has taken 
from all thoſe great Perſons already mention d 
whatſoever Excellencies he found in them, 


and, as it were, converted their N ouriſhment | 


into his own Subſtance. 


'Tis a great means of profiting your ag, 
to copy diligently thoſe excellent Pieces, and e 


_ thoſe beautiful Deſigns ; But Nature which _ 


preſent before your Eyes, is yet a better Mi- 
freſs: For ſhe augments the Force and Vi- 


gour of the Genius, and ſhe it is, from whom 
5 | 4 = Art 
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| Me alta iperſie 10 * Commentaria fiery. 


He ego, dum memoror ſabitura volubilis evi 
Cuntts vices, variiſque olim peritura ruinis, 


545. Pauca Sapbiſmata ſum Graphics inemorialibus 


auſus 
Credere Pieriis, Roma meditatus : * Alpes, 
Dum ſuper inſauas Males, inimicaqus caftrg * 
Borbonidum Necus & Vindex Lodoicus quorum, 
Fulminat ardenti dentrd, Patrigque ręſurgenq 
5s o. Callicus Aleides premit * org Lemire. 


FANIS. 
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Art FRE. her ultimate Perfection, by the 


means of ſure Experience; *I paſs in Silence 


many things which will be more amply treat- 
ed in the enſuing Commentary. 

And now conſidering that all things are 
ſubject to the viciſſitude of Time, and that 
they are liable to Deſtruction by ſeveral ways, 
I thought I might reaſonably take the bold- 


neſs ® to intruſt to the Muſes (thoſe lovely 


and immortal Siſters of Painting) theſe few 
Precepts, which I have here made and col- 
lected of that Art. 

I employ'd my time in the Study of this 
Work at Rome, while the Glory of the Bour- 
bon Family, and the juſt Avenger of his injur'd 
Anceſtors, the Victorious Lovis XIII. was dar- 
ting his Thunder on the Alpes, and cauſing 
his Enemies to feel the Force of his uncon- 
querable Arms; while he, like another Gallique 
Hercules, born for the Benefit and Honour of 
his Countrey, was griping the Spaniſh Geryon by 
the Throat, and at the Point of ſtrangling 


him. 


. 


rar. 
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And Cicero in his Oration for Archias the Po- 


OBSERVATIONS — : 
' ON THER 
Art of Painting 
Ea 


Charles Alphonſe du Freſmy. 


In Ainting and Poeſy are 7200 Sers, 1 

&c. Tis a receiv'd truth, that The Number 
2 

the Arts have a certain eee. of every Ob- 


ſervation 


to each other. There is no [,,.:ofnd 


ce Art (ſaid Tertullian in his ine Tan 
the particular 


« Treatiſe of Idolatry) which is not either the Paſſage en 


winch the 


« Father, or the near Relation of another. ojjervaion 
v4. 188 


et, ſays, (That the Arts which have reſpes fo 
G human 


82 Obſervations on the 
man Life, have a kind of Alliance amongſt 
& themſelves, and hold each other (as we may 
ay) by the Hand”. But thoſe Arts which 
are the neareſt related, and claim the moſt 
ancient Kindred with 121 other, are Pain- 
ting and Poetry; and whoſoever ſhall through- 
ly examine them, will find them ſo much re- 
ſembling one another, that he cannot take 
them for leſs than Siſters. 1 
They both follow the ſame vic; and fuer 
themſelves to be rather carry'd away, than led 
by their ſecret Inclinations, which are ſo ma- 
ny Seeds of the Divinity. There is a God 
cc within us (ſays Ovid in the beginning of his 
Sixth Book de Faſtis, there ſpeaking of the 
Poets) © who by bis Agitation warms us. 
And Suidas ſays, (That the famous Sculptor 
c Phidias, and Leuxis that intomparable Pains . 
« fer, were both of them tranſported by the ! 
&« (ame Enthufiaſm, . which gave Life to all " 
a 
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cc their Works.” They both of them aim 


at the ſame End, which is Imitation. Both 
of them excite our Paſhons; and we. ſuf- Rt 
fer our ſelyes willingly to be deceiv'd, both” I 
by the one, and by the other; our Eyes and D 
Souls are ſo fixt to them, that we are ready a 
to perſuade our ſelves, that the painted Bodies 1 


breath, and that the Fictions are Truths. 
gens Th 
| Both- 


Art of Painting. 

Both of them are ſet on fire by the great A- 
ctions of Heroes; and both endeavour to e- 
ternize them. Both of them in ſhort, are ſup- 


ported by the Str ength of their Imagination, 
and avail themſelves of thoſe Licences, which 


Apollo has equally beſtow'd on them, and with 


which their Genius has inſpir'd them. 


—.— Piforibus Anni Poetis 
| idle audendi, Jemper fuit aqua Poteſtas. 


Bae and Pooti free from ſervile Ae, 


May treat their Subjects, and their Objects draw. 


As Horace tells us, in his Art of Poetry. 
The Advantage which Painting poſſeſſes 


above Poe ſie, is this; that amongſt ſo great a 


Diverſity of Languages, ſhe makes her ſelf 
underſtood by all the Nations of the World; 
and that ſhe. is neceſſary to all other Arts, 
becauſe of the need which they have of de- 
monſtrative Figures, which often give more 


Light to the Underſtanding, than the cleareſt 


Diſcourſes we can make. 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Duam que ſunt oculis commiſſa fidelibus. 
Hearing excites the Mind by ſlow Degrees; 


The Man is warm'd at once by what he ſees. 


Gz Horace 
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the French Nobility : 


Obſervations on the 
Horace in the ſame Art of Poetry. 
For both thoſe Arts that they might advance, &c. 
Poetry by its Hymns and Anthems, and Painting 
by its Statues, Altar-pieces, and by all thoſe 
Decorations which inſpire Reſpect and Reve- 
rence for our Sacred Myſteries, have been ſer- 
viceable to Religion. Gregory of Nice, after 
having made a long and beautiful Deſcription 
of Abraham ſacrificing his Son //aac, ſays theſe 
Words, „ have often caſt my Eyes upon a 
ce Picture, which repreſents this moving 
cc Object; and could never. withdraw them 
cc without Tears. So well did tbe Picture re- 
&« preſent the thing it ſelf, even as if the Action 
« were then paſſing before my Sight. 
So much theſe Divine Arts have been always ho- 
nour'd, &c. The greateſt Lords, whole Cities and 


_ their Magiſtrates of old (ſays Pliny lib. 35.) took it 
For an Honour, to obtain a Picture from the 


Hands of thoſe great Ancient Painters. But 
this Honour is much fallen of late amongſt 
and if you will under- 


ſtand the cauſe of it, Vitruvius will tell you, 
that it comes from their Ignorance of the 
charming Arts. Propter Ignorantiam Artis, Vir- 
tutes obſcurantur (in the Preface to his fifth 
Book.) Nay more, we ſhould ſee this admi- 


rable _ tall into the laſt Degree of Con- 
| POR 


5 Art of Baia 


tempt, if our mighty Monarch, who yields | 


in nothing to the Magnanimity of Alexander 
the Great, had not ſhown as much Love for 
Painting, as for Valour in the Wars: we dai- 
ly ſee him encouraging this noble Art, by the 
conſiderable Preſents which he makes to his 
* chief Painter. 


Academy for the Progreſs and Perſectionating un 


of Painting, which his * firſt Miniſter ho- $6. Col- 


nours with his Protection, his Care, and fre- 
quent Viſits: inſomuch that we might ſhort- 
ly ſee the Age of Apelles reviving in our Coun- 
trey, ale with all the beauteous Arts, if 
our generous Nobility, who follow our in- 


comparable King with ſo much Ardour and 


Courage in thoſe Dangers, to which he ex- 
poſes his Sacred Perſon, for the Greatneſs 


and Glory of his Kingdom, would imitate 


him in that wonderful Affection, which he 


bears to all who are excellent in this kind. 
Thoſe Perſons who were the moſt conſide- 


rable in ancient Greece, either for Birth or 


Merit, took a moſt particular Care, for ma- 
ny Ages, to be inſtructed in the Art of Pain- 


ting: following that laudable and profitable 
cuſtom, begun and eſtabliſh'd by the Great 


Alexander, which was, to learn how to 
Deſign. And Pliny who gives Teſtimony to 


G 3 this 
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OG runtime, on the 


this, in the tenth Chapter of his 25th Book, | 
tells us farther (ſpeaking of Pamphilus, the 
Maſter of Apelles) That it was by the Authori- 


ty of Alexander, that firſt at Sicyon, and after- 


wards thro all Greece, the young Gentlemen 


| learwd before all other things to deſign upon Ta- 


blets of boxen-Wood;, and that the firſt Place 


among all the liberal Arts was given to Pain- 
ing. 
they were very knowing in this Art, is the 
Love and eſteem which they had for Painters. 


And that which makes it evident, that 


Demetrius gave high Teſtimonies of this, 
when he beſieg'd the City of Rhodes : For he 


vas pleas'd to employ ſome part of that time, 


which he ow'd to the Care of his Arms, in 
viſiting Protogenes, who was then drawing 


the Picture of /aly/us. This Ialyſus, (ſays Pliny) 


binder d King Demetrius from taking Rhodes, 


out of fear, left he ſhould burn the Pictures; and 


not being able to fire the Town on any other fide, 
be was pleas'd rather to ſpare the Painting, than 
to take the Victory, which was already in his 
Hands. Protogenes, at that time had his Pain- 
ting-room in a Garden out of the Town, and 
very near the Camp of the Enemies, where 
he was daily finiſhing thoſe Pieces which he 
had already begun ; the Noiſe of Soldiers not 
being capable of 2 his Studies. 
But 


Art of Painting. 


But Demerrius cauſing him to be brought in- 


to his Preſence, and asking him, what made 


mim ſo bold, as to work in the midſt of Enemies: 


He anſwer'd the King, That he underſtood tbe 


 Warwhich he made, was againſt the Rhodians, 
aud not againſt the Arts. This oblig'd Deme- 
trius to appoint him Guards, for his Security; 

being infinitely pleas'd, that he could preſerve 


that Hand, which by this means he fav'd 


from the Barbarity and Inſolence of Soldiers. 


Alexander had no greater Pleaſure, than when 


he was in the Painting-room of Apelles; where 
he commonly was found. And that Painter 


once receiv'd from him a ſenſible Teſtimony 


of Love and Efteem, which that Monarch 


had for him: for having caus'd him to paint 
naked (by reaſon of her admirable Beauty) one 
of his Concubines, call'd Campaſpe, who had the 
greateſt Share in his Affections; and perceiving, 
that Apelles was wounded with the fame fa- 


tal dart of Beauty, he made a preſent of her to 


him. In that Age, ſo great a Deference was 
pay d to Painting, that they who had any Maſte- 

ry in that Art, never painted on any thing, but 
what was portable from one Place to another, 
and what could be ſecur d from burning. They 
took a particular Care, (ſays Pliny in 55 place 


_— cited) not to paint any thing againſt a 
W 
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Wall, which could only belong to one Ma- 
ſter, and muſt always remain in the ſame 
place; and for that Reaſon, could not be re- 


mov'd in caſe of an accidental Fire. Men 
were not ſuffer'd to keep a Picture, as it were 
in Priſon, on the Walls: It dwelt in common 


in all Cities, and the Painter himſelf was re- 
ſpected, as a common Good to all the World. 
See this excellent Author, and you ſhall find, 


that the 10 Chapter of his 35 * Book is fd : 
with the Praiſes of this Art, and with the Ho- 


nours which were aſcrib'd to it. You will there 


find, that it was not permitted to any but thoſe 
of noble Blood, to profes 1 it. Francis the Firſt, 


(as V. aſari tells us) was in love with Painting 
to that degree, that he allur'd out of Italy all 
the beſt Maſters; that this Art might flouriſh 


in his own Kingdom: And amongſt others 


Leonardo da Vinci; who after having continu- 


ed for ſome time in France, died at Fontain- 
bleau, in the Arms of that great King, who 
could not behold his Death, without ſhed- 
ding Tears over him. e the Fifth, has 


adorn d Spain, with the nobleſt Pictures which 


are now remaining in the World. Ridolphi, 
in his Life of Titian, ſays, That Emperor one 
Day took up a Pencil, which fell from the Hand 
of that Artiſt, who was then drawing his Pi- 
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Art of Painting. 
Eure; and upon the Complement which Titian 
made him on this Occaſion, he ſaid theſe Words, 
Titian has deſerv'd to be ſerv'd by Cæſar. And 
in the ſame Life 'tis remarkable, That the Em- 
peror valued himſelf, not ſo much in ſubjecting 
Kingdoms and Provinces, as that he had been 
thrice made Immortal by the Hand of Titian. 
If you will but take the Pains to read this fa- 
mous Life in Ridolphi, you will there ſee the 
Relation of all thoſe Honours, which he re- 
ceiv'd from Charles the Fifth. It would take 
up too much Time here to recount all the 
| Particulars: I will only obſerve, ' that the 
greateſt Lords who compos'd the Court of 
that Emperor, not being able to refrain from 
1 ſome Marks of Jealouſy, upon the Preference 
z © which he made of the Perſon, and Converſa- 
. 


141 
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tion of Titian, to that of all his other Cour- 
tiers; he freely told them, That he could ne- 
E ver want a Court, or Courtiers; but he could not 
$ have Titian always with him. Accordingly, 
- he heap'd Riches on him, and whenſoever he 
S _ ſent him Money, which, ordinarily ſpeaking, 
h was a great Sum, he an did it with this 
obliging Teſtimony, That his Deſign was not 
0 - to pay him the Value of his Pictures, becauſe 
da they were above any Price. After the Example 
2 of the Worthies of Antiquity, who bought 
+ EO» | the 


$ * 
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the rareſt Pictures with Buſhels of Gold, 
without counting the Weight, or the Num- 
ber of the Pieces, In nummo aureo, menſurd 
accepit, non numero (ſays Pliny, ſpeaking of 
Apelles.) Quiuctilian infers from hence, that 
there is nothing more noble than the Art of Paint- 
ing; becauſe other things for the moſt part 
are Merchandiſe, and bought at certain Rates: 
Moſt things for this very reaſon, ſays he, are 
vile, becauſe they have a Price. Pleraque hoc 
ipſo poſſunt videri vilia, quod pretium habent. 

See the 34, 35, and 36) Books of Pliny. 


Many great Perſons have lov'd it with an ex- 


treme Paſſion, and have exercis'd themſelves 


in it with Delight. Amongſt others, Lælius 
Fabius, one of thoſe famous Romans, who, 
(as Cicero relates) after he had taſted Painting, 


and had practis'd it, would be call'd Fabius 
Pictor: As alſo Turpilius, a Roman Knight; 


Labeo, Prætor & Conſul, Quintus Pedius ; the 


Poets Ennius and Pacuvius; Socrates, Plato, 
Metrodorus, Pyrrho, Commodus, Nero, Veſpa- 


fan, Alexander Severus, Antoninus, and ma- 
ny other Kings and Emperors, who thought 


q 37 


it not below their Majeſty, to employ ſome 
part of their Time in this honourable Art. 
The principal and moſt important part of 


Faun, is to Jo. out, and throughly to under- 


ſtand. 


An f — 


and moſt proper to this Art, &c. Obſerve here 
the Rock on which the greateſt part of the 


| Hand, what Nature hath made moſt beautiful, | 


Flemiſh Painters have ſplit : Moſt of that Na- 


tion know how to imitate Nature, at leaſt as 


well as the Painters of other Countries; but 


they make a bad Choice in Nature it ſelf; 
whether it be, that they have not ſeen the 


ancient Pieces, to find thoſe Beauties; or that 
a happy Genius, and the beautiful Nature, is 


not of the Growth of their Countrey. And 


to confeſs the Truth, that which is naturally 


beautiful is ſo very rare, that it is diſcover'd 
by few Perſons; tis difficult to make a Choice 
of it, and to form to our ſelves ſuch an Idea 
of it, as may ſerve us for a Model. 

And that a Choice of it may be made accor- 


ding to the Guſt and Manner of the Ancients, &c. 


That is to ſay, according to the Statues, the 
Baſſo-Relievo's, and the other Ancient Pieces, 
as well of the Grecians, as of the Romans. 
Ancient (or Antique) is that which has been 
made from the Time of Alexander the Great, 


till that of Phocas; during whoſe Empire the 
Arts were ruin'd by War. Theſe ancient 


C 39. 


Works from. their Beginning have been the 


Rule of Beauty : and in effect, the Authors of 


them have been ſo careful to give them that 
| Per- 


Obſervations on the 


Perfection, which is ſtill to be obſerv'd in 


them, that they made uſe not only of one 


ſingle Body, whereby they form'd them, but 
of many, from which they took the molt re- 


gular Parts to compoſe from them a beautiful 


Whole. © The Sculptors (ſays Maximus Tyri- 
cc us, in his 7 Diſſertation) with admirable 
c 
e which appear'd to them the moſt beautiful 
ce and out of that Diverſity made but one Sta- 
c tue But this Mixture is made with ſo much 
cc Prudence, and Propriety, that they ſeem to 


K 


Artifice, choſe out of many Bodies thoſe Parts 


& have taken but one only perfect Beauty. And 
« Jet us not imagine that we can ever find one 
cc natural Beauty, which can diſpute with Sta- 


cc zues that Art, which has always ſomewhat 
© more perfect than Nature.” *Tis allo to be 


preſum'd, that in the Choice which they made | 
of thoſe Parts, they follow'd the Opinion of 
the Phyſicians, who at that time were very 


capable of inſtructing them in the Rules of 


Beauty : Since Beauty and Health ordinarily 


follow each other. For Beauty (ſays Ga- 


cc Jen) is nothing elſe but a juſt Accord, and mu- 
< tual Harmony of the Members, animated by | 
<« a healthful Conſtitution. And Men” (ſays 


the {ame Author) “ commend a certain Statue 
| * " P ok, which they call the Rule, and 


« which 


Art of Painting.” 


cc which deſerves that Name, for having ſo 
“ perfect an Agreement in all its Parts, and a 
Proportion ſo exact, that it is not poſſible to 
« fnd a Fault in it.” From what I have quo- 
ted, we may conclude, that the ancient Pieces | 
are truly beautiful, becauſe they reſemble the 
Beauties of Nature; and That Nature will e- 
ver be beautiful which reſembles thoſe Beau- 
ties of Antiquity. *Tis now evident, upon 


what Account none have preſum'd to conteſt 
the Proportion of thoſe ancient Pieces; and 


that on the contrary, they have always been 


quoted as Models of the moſt perfect Beauty. 


Ovid, in the 12h Book of his Metamorphoſes, 
where he deſcribes Cyllarus, the moſt beauti- 


ful of all the Centaurs, ſays, That be had ſo 


great a Vivacity in his Countenance, his Neck, 
bis Shoulders, his Hands, and Stomach were ſo 
Fair, that it is certain the manly. part of him 


was as beautiful, as the moſt celebrated Statues. 


And Philoſtratus, in his Heroicks (ſpeaking of 


Protefilaus) and. praiſing the Beauty of his 
Face, ſays, © That the Form of his Noſe was 
« ſquare, as if it had been of a Statue: And 
in another Place, ſpeaking. of Euphorbus, he 
ſays, © That his Beauty had gain'd the Aﬀes 


« Hions of all the Greeks, and that it reſem- 
* bled oy nearly the Beauty of a ; Starur, that 


« one 


oy 
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« one might have taken him for Apollo.” Af 
terwards alſo (ſpeaking of the Beauty of Neo- 
prolemus, and of his likeneſs to his Father A.- 


chilles) he ſays, © That in Beauty his Father | 


% bad the ſame advantage over him, as Statues 
& have over the Beauty of living Men. 

This ought to be underſtood of the faireft 
Statues, for amongſt the multitude of Scul- 
ptors which were in Greece and Italy, tis im- 


poſſible but ſome of them muſt have been bad 


Workmen, or rather leſs good: for though 
their Works were much inferior to the Ar- 


tiſts of the firſt Form, yet ſomewhat of Great- 


neſs is to be ſeen in them, and ſomewhat of 
harmonious in the Diſtribution of their Parts, 
which makes it evident; that at that time they 
wrought on common Principles, and that e- 


very one of them avail'd himſelf of thoſe 


Principles, according to his Capacity and Ge- 
nius. Thoſe Starues were the greateſt Orna- 
ments of Greece; we need onely open the 
Book of Pauſanias, to find the prodigious 
Quantity of them, whether within, or with- 
out their Temples, or in the croſſing of Streets, 
or in the Squares, and publique Places, or e- 
ven the Fields, or on the Tombs. Statues 


were erected to the Muſes, to the Nymphs, 


to a. to great Captains, to Magiſtrates, 
Philo- 


Art of Painting. 


 Philoſo ophers, and Poets; In ſhort, they were 


ſet up to all thoſe who had made themſelyes 
eminent, either in Detence of their Countrey, 


or for any noble Action, which deſerv'd a 


Recompence; for it was the moſt ordinary - 


and moſt authentique Way, both amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans, thus to teſtifie their Grati= 
titude. The Romans when they had conquer'd 
Græcia tranſported from hence, not onely 


their moſt admirable Statues, but alſo brought 


along with them the moſt excellent of their 
Sculptors, who inſtructed others in their Art, 
and have left to Poſterity the immortal Ex- 


amples of their Knowledge „ which we ſce 


confirm'd by thoſe curious Statues, thoſe Ja- 
ſes, thoſe Baſſo-Relievo's, and thoſe beautiful 

Columns, call'd by the Names of Trajan and 
Antonine. Theſe are thoſe Beauties which 
our Author propoſes to us for our Models, and 
the true Fountains of Science; out of 


which both Painters and Statuaries are bound 
to draw for their own uſe, without amuling 


themſelyes with dipping in Streams which are 
often muddy, at leaſt troubled ; I mean the 


Manner of their Maſters, after whom they 


creep, and from whom they are unwilling to 

depart, either through Negligence, or through 

the Meanneſs of their Genius. 17. belongs 
ce on 
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& onely to heavy Mi nds, (lays Cicero) to Spend 
ee their time on Streams, without ſearching for 
ee the Springs from whence their Materials flow 


in all manner of abundance. 
Without which all is nothing but a Hind and 


raſh Barbarity, &c. All that has nothing of | 


the ancient Guſto, is call'd a barbarous or 


 Gothique Manner, which is not conducted 


by any Rule, but onely follows a wretched 
Fancy, which has nothing in it that is noble. 
We are here to obſerve, that Painters are not 


oblig'd to follow the Antique as exactly as the 
Sculptors : for then the Picture would favour 


too ſtrongly of the Statue, and would ſeem to 


be without Motion. Many Painters, and ſome. | 


of the ableſt amongſt them, believing they do 
well, and taking that Precept in too literal a 
Senſe, have fallen thereby into great Incon- 


veniencies; It therefore becomes the Painters 


to make uſe of thoſe Ancient Patterns with 


diſcretion, and to accomodate the Nature to 


them in ſuch a manner, that their Figures, 
which muſt ſeem to live, may rather appear 
to be Models for the Ane than the Antique 


a Model for their Figures. 


It appears, that Raphael made a perfect 


uſe of this Conduct; and that the Lombard 


School have not PEE ſearch d into this 
Pre- 


at of P FRY 


Precept, any farther than to learn from thehce 
hov to make a good Choice of the Nature, 


and to give a certain Grace and Nobleneſs to 
all their Works, by the general and confus'd 
Idea, which they had of what is beautiful. 
As for the reſt, they are ſufficiently licentious, 


excepting only Titian, who, of all the Lone 


bards, has preſerv'd the greateſt Purity in his 
Works. This barbarous Manner, of which 


I ſpoke, has been in great Vogue from the 
Year 6t1 to 1450. They who have reſtor'd 


Painting in Germany, (not having ſeen any of 
thoſe fair Relicks of Antiquity) have retain'd 


much of that barbarous Manner. Amongſt 
others, Lucas van Leyden, a very laborious 


Man, who with his Scholars has infected al- 


moſt all Europe with his Deſigns for Tapeſtry, | 
J which by the Ignorant are call'd Ancient Hang- 
J ings, (a greater Honour than they deſerve:) 


Theſe, I fay, are eſteem'd beautiful by the 
greateſt part of the World. I muſt acknow- 
ledge, that I am amaz'd at ſo groſs a Stupidi- 
ty, and that we of the French Nation ſhould 


have ſo barbarous a Taſte, as to take for 
beautiful thoſe flat, childiſh, and inſipid Ta- 
peſtries. Albert Durer, that famous German, 
who was Contemporary to that Lucas, has 
had the like Misfortune to fall into that ab- 
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ſurd Manner, becauſe he had neyer ſeen any 
thing that was beautiful. Obſerve what Fa- 
Jari tells us, in the Life of Marc Antonio, 
{RNs Grayer) baying firſt commended Al- 

ert for his Skill in Graving, and his other 
Talents: And in Truth (fays he) if this, ſo 
&« excellent, ſo exact, and 4 univerſal a Man, 
& had _ born in Tuſcaoy, as he was in Ger- 
% many, and had form'd his Studies accordiug 
© 70 thoſe beautiful Pieces which are ſeen at 
% Rome, as the reſt of us have done, he had- 
ce prov'd the beſt Painter of all Italy, as he 

. % was the greateſt Genius, and the moſt accom- 

E 45. © pliſh'd which Germany ever bore. | 

| Me love what we underſtand, &c. This 

Period informs us, that though our Inven- 
tions are never ſo good, though we are fur- 
niſh'd by Nature with a noble Genius, and : 
though we follow the Impulle of i it, yet this | 
is not enough, if we learn not to underſtand | 
what is perfect and beautiful in Nature; to 
the end that having found it, we may be able 
to imitate it, and by this Inſtruction we may 
be capacitated to obſerve thoſe Errors which | 
ſhe her ſelf has made, and to avoid them, ſo| 
as not to copy her in all ſorts of Subjects, 
ſuch as ſhe appears to us, Eg Choice or 
= | Diſtinetion. 8 


| | 1 25 Obſervation, &c. "Thoſe fugitive or tran- 


Aft of Painting. 
Hs being the Sovereign Judge of his on 
Art, &c. This Word, Sovereign Judge, 


or Arbiter of bis awn Art, preſuppoſes a Pain» 


ter to be fully inſtructed in all the Parts of 


Painting; ſo that being ſet as it were above 


his Art, he may be the Maſter and Sovereign 


that Profeſſion are fo ſeldom endow'd with 


that ſupreme Capacity, that few of them ar- 
rive to be good Judges of Painting: And I 
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of it: which is no eaſy Matter. Thoſe of 


ſhould many times make more account of their 


Judgment, who are Men of Senſe, and yet 
have never touch'd a Pencil, than of the Opi- 


nion which is given by the greateſt part of 


Painters. All Painters therefore may be cal- 
led Arbiters of their own Art, but to be Sove- 


reion Arbiters A only to "IO" Paine 


Fers. 


And N 10 — — to eſcape 


ſient Beauties are no other than ſuch as we 
obſerve in Nature, with a ſhort and tranſient 


View, and which remain not long in their 


Subjects. Such are the Paſſions of the Soul. 
There are of this ſort of Beauties which laſt 
but for a Moment; as the different Aires of an 
Aſſembly, upon the Sight of an unexpected 
and uncommon Object; ſome Particularity of 
: + a vio- 
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a violent Paſſion ; ſome graceful Action; a 


Smile, a Glance of an Eye, a diſdainful Look, 


a Look of Gravity, and a thouſand other ſuch 


like Things; we may alſo place in the Cata- 


logue of theſe flying Beauties, fine Clouds, 
ſuch as ordinary follow 'T n or a Show- 


er of Rain. 


In the ſame manner that bare Practice fi 
tute of the Lights of Art, &c. We find in 
Quinctilian, that Pythagoras ſaid, The Theo- 


/ is nothing without the Practice. And 


« what means (lays the younger Pliny) have 


de to retain what has been taught us, if we 
& put it not in Practice? We would not al- 
low that Man to be an Orator, who had the 
beſt Thoughts imaginable, and who knew all 
the Rules of Rhetorick, if he had not ac- 
quir'd by Exerciſe the Art of uſing them, and 


of compoling an excellent Diſcourſe. Paint- 


ing is a long Pilgrimage; what avails it to 
make all the neceſſary Preparatives for our 


Voyage, or to inform our ſelves of all the 
Difficulties in the Rode? If we do not actu- 
ally begin the Journey, and travel at a round 
Rate, we ſhall never arrive at the End of it. 


And as it would be ridiculous to grow old in 


the Study of every neceſſary thing, in an Art, 
which comprehends ſo many ſeveral Parts 3 
ſo 


the Art of Painting. 


without knowing the Rules, or at leaſt with 
a light Tincture of them, is to expoſe our 
ſelves to the Scorn of thoſe who can judge of 


Painting, and to make it apparent to the 


World that we have no Care of our Reputa- 
tion. Many are of Opinion, that we need 
only work, and mind the practical part, to 

become skilful and able Painters; and that 
the Theory only incumbers the Mind, and 
tyes the Hand. Such Men do juſt like the 
Squirrel, who is perpetually turning the 
Wheel in her Cage ; ſhe runs apace, and 
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ſo on the other hand, to begin the Practice | 


wearies her ſelf with her continual Motion, 


and yet gets no Ground. Tis not enough for 
doing well to walk apace (ſays Quinctilian) but 
it is enough for walking apace to do well. Tis 


— 


a bad Excuſe to ſay, I was but a little while 


about it. That graceſul Eaſineſs, that cele- 
ſtial Fire which animates the Work, proceeds 


not ſo much from having often done the 


like, as from having well underſtood what we 
have done. See what I ſhall farther ſay, on 


the 60*Þ Rule, which concerns Eaſineſs. O- 


thers there are, who believe Precepts and 
Speculation, to be of abſolute Neceſſity; 
burt as they were ill inſtructed, and what they 
news rather entangled, than clear'd their 

H 1% Un. 
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Under ſtanding, ſo they oftentitnes turn ſfiort; 4 


and if they perform a Work, tis not without 


Anxiety and Pain. And in truth, they are ſo 


much the more worthy of Compaſſion, he- 
cauſe their Intentions are right; and if they 
advance not in Knowledge as far as others, 
and are ſometimes cyt behind, yet they are 
grounded upon ſome ſort of Neaſon; for tis 
belonging to good Senſe, not to go over faſt, 
when we apprehend our ſelves to be out of 
the way, or even where we doubt which 
way we ought to take. Others, on the con- 
trary, being well inſtructed in good Maxims, 


and in the Rules of Art, after having done 


fine Things, yet ſpoil them all, by endeavour- 
ing to make them better; which is a kind of 
overdoing; and they are fo intoxicated with 
their Work, and with an earneſt Defire of 
being above all others, that they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be deceiv'd with the Appearance of 
xlinyz5.r0. an imaginary Good. Apelles, one Day ad- 
miring the prodigions Labour which he ſaw in a 
Picture of Protogenes, and knowing how much 


w 


Sweat it muſt have coſs him, ſaid, That Pro- 


togenes and himſelf were of equal Strength ; 


nay, that be yielded to him, in ſome Parts of ; 


Painting; but in this be ſurpaſi'd him, that 
Protogenes ; never knew when he had done woll, 


and 


Arte Painting. 


and could never hold bis Hand. He alſo added, | 
in the Nature of a Precept, that be wiſy'd all 
Painters would imprint this Lefſon deeply in their 


Memory, that with over-flraining and earneſt- 
eſs of fniſbing their Pieces, they often did them 
more harm than good. There are ſome (ſays 


Quinctilian) who never ſatisfy themſelves, ne- 
der are contented with their firf Notions and 


Expreſſions, but are continually changing all, 
till nothing remains of their firſt Ideas. Others 


there are (continues he) who dare never truſt 


themselves, nor reſolve on any thing; and wio 


being, as it were, intungl'd in their own Genius, 


imagine it te be a Iaudable Correfneſs, when 
they form Difficulties to themſelwes in their own 
Work. Anil to ſpeak the Trath, tis hard to 
diſcern, whether of the two is in the greateſt 


Error; he, who is enamour'd of all he does; 


or he, whom nothing of his own can pleaſe. 
For it has happen'd to young Men, and often 


even to thoſe of the greateſt Wit, to waſte their 


Spirits, and to conſume themſelves with Anxiety 
and Pain of their own giving, ſo far as even to 
doxe upon their Work with too much Eagerneſs 
of doing well. T1 will now tell you, how a rea- 


ſonable Man ought to carry himſelf on this Oc- 
_ eafion. *Tiz certain, that we ought to uſe our 


beſt Endeavour to give the laſt Perfection to our 
H 2 M. orks 1 
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to make a true Progreſs, I grant that Diligence 


' Declam. 19. What Quinctilian ſays, That Things incredible 


Obſervations on the 


HW orks 3 Jet it is always to be underſtood, that 
due attempt no more than what is in the Compaſs _ 


of our Genius, and according to our Vein. For, 


and Study are both requifite; but this Study 
ought to have no Mixture, either of Selfropini- 
on, Obſtinacy, or Anxiety; for which Reaſon, 
if it blows a happy Gale, we muſt ſet up all our 


Sails, though in ſo doing it ſometimes happens, 
that. we follow thoſe Motions where our natural 


Heat is more powerful, than our Care and our 


 Correftneſs, provided we abuſe not this Licenſe, 
and ſuffer not our ſelves to be deceiv'd by it; 
for all our Productions cannot fail to pleaſe us at 
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the Moment of their Birth, as being new to us. 

Becauſe the greateſt Beauties cannot always 
be expreſs'd for want of Terms, &c. I have 
learn'd from the Mouth of Monſieur du Fref- 
no), that he had oftentimes heard Guido ſay, 
That no Man could give a Rule of the greateſt 


Beauties; and that the Knowledge of them was 


ſo abſiruſe, that there was no manner of ſpeaking 
Which could expreſs them. This comes juſt to 


warted Words to expreſs them: For ſome of 


| them are too great, and too much elevated, to 
be comprehended by human Diſcourſe. From 


hence it procecds, that the beſt Judges, when 
they 
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they admire a noble Picture, ſeem to be fa- 


ſten'd to it; and when they come to them 


ſelves, you would ſay they had loſt the Uſe of 


Speech. 


Pau ſiacd torpes, inſane, Ti abelld, ſays * Ho- » Lib. 85 
race : and + Symmachus ſays, that the Greatneſs bp. 2 LO 
of Aftoniſhment hinders Men from giving a juſt 
Applauſe. The Talians ſay, Opera da owes 
when a thing is wonderfully good. 

Thoſe Maſter-pieces of Antiquity, which were q * 
the chief Examples of this Art, &c. He means 
the moſt knowing and beſt Painters of Anti- 
quity, that is to ſay, from the laſt two Ages 
to our Times. 

And alſo moderates that Fey: of the Fw { 66. 
cy, &c. There is in the Latin Text, which 
produces only Monſters, that is to ſay, Things 
out of all probable Reſemblance. Such Things 
as are often found in the Works of Pietro Te- 
fla. It often happens (ſays Dionyſius Longinus, 

a grave Author,) That ſome Men, imagining ' 


themſelves to be poſſeſs'd with a divine Fury, far 
From being carry'd into the Rage of Bacchana- 

| lians, often fall into Toys and ah rifles ewe are 
only Puerilities, 


Subject beautiful and noble, &c. Paints ( 69. 


ing is not only pleaſing and divertiſing, bur is 


alſo a — of Memorial of thoſe Things 
WI" 
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which Antiquity has had the moſt beautiful ; 


and noble in their Kinds, re-placing the Hi- 


ſtory before our Eyes; as if the thing were 


at this very time effectually in Action; even fo 


far, that beholding the Pictures wherein thoſe 


noble Deeds are repreſented, we find our | 


ſelves ſtung with a Defire of endeavouring 

ſomewhat, which is like that Action, there 
expreſs'd, as if we were reading it in the Hi- 
Rory: The Beauty of the dubject inſpires us 
with Love and Admiration for the Pictures, 


as the fair Mixture cauſes us to enter into the 


SS eee eee 


Subject which it imitates, and imprints it the 


more deeply into our Imagination, and our 
Memory. Theſe are two Chains which are | 


interlink'd, which contain, and are at the 
ſame time contain'd, and whoſe Matter is e- 


qually precious and eſtimable. | 
Aud ingenious, Se. Aliquid ſalis, ſome what 
that is well ſeaſon' d, fine and bee ex- 


„eech e ee as 


traordinary, of a high Reliſh, proper to in- 


ſtruct, and to clear the Underſtanding. The 


Painters ought to do like the Orators (fays 
Cicero.) Let them inſtruct, let them diver- 
tiſe, and let them move us; this is what is 
properly meant by the Word Salt. | 


On which the Sketch (as it may be cal- 


Mas of the Picture is to be Men. &c. 
Tis 
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Ti is not without Reaſoti, nor by Chance, chat 
our Author uſes the Word Machina. A Max 
chine is a juſt aſſembling or Combination of 
many Pieces, to produce one and the ſame 
Effect. And the Diſpoſition in à Pitture is 


nothing elſe but an aſſembling of many Parts, 


of which we are to foreſee the Agteement 
with each other, and the Juſtneſs to produes 


- beautiful Effect, as you ſhall ſee in the An 
Precept; which is concerning the Oeconumy. 


This is alſo called the Compoſition, by which 


is meant the Diſtribution and orderly placing 
of Things, both in — a in n 


lar. 
Which is what wwe properly call Invention, 


&c. Our Author eſtabliſhes three Parts of 


Painting; the Invention; the Drstcx, of 


DrawinGz and the CoLovring; which itt 


ſome Places he alſo calls the Cxomartick. 

Many Authors who have written of Painting; 
multiply the Parts according to their Pleas 
ſure; and without giving you; or my ſelf the 
trouble of diſcuſſing this Matter, I will only 


tell you, that all the Parts of Painting which 
others have nam'd, are reducible into theſe 


three which are mention d by our Author. 


For which Reaſon; I eſtèeem this Diviſion 
fo be the juſteſt ; And as theſe three Parts 


are 
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are eſſential to Painting, ſo no Man can be 


truly call'd a Painter, who does not poſſeſs 
them all together: In the ſame manner that 
we cannot give the Name of Man to any 


Creature which is not compos'd of Body, Sou! 


and Reaſon, which are the three Parts neceſ- 
farily conſtituent of a Man. How therefore 
can they pretend to the Quality of Painters, 
who can only Copy and purloyn the Works 
of others ; who therein employ their whole 
Induſtry ; and with that only Talent would 
paſs for able Painters * ? And, do not tell me, 


that many great Artiſts "os done this; for 1 
can eaſily anſwer you, that it had been their 
better Courſe, to have abſtain'd from ſo do- 


ing; that they have not thereby done them- 
ſelves much Honour, and that Copying was 
not the beſt Part of their Reputation. Let 


us then conclude, that all Painters ought to 
acquire this Part of Excellence; not to do it, 
is to want Courage, and not dare to ſhew 
themſelves. Tis to creep and grovel on the 


Ground, tis to deſerve this juſt Reproach; 


O imitatores ſervum pecus ! Tis with Painters, | 


in reference to their Productions, as it is with 
Orators: A good Beginning is always coſtly 
to both: Much Sweat and Labour is requir'd, 
but tis better to expoſe our Works, and leave 

them 
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than to bluſh for them at the End of fifty. 


to begin early to do ſomewhat of his own, 
and to accuſtom himſelf to it by continual 
Exerciſe; for ſo long as endeavouring to 


raiſe himſelf, he fears falling, he ſhall be al- 


„I ſervation. 
Invention is a kind of Muſe, which being poſe 
3 /e/s'd of the other Advantages common to her 


often taken for the Muſes themſelves ; and it 


them liable to Cenſure for fifteen Years, than 


On this account, tis neceſſary for a Painter 
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ways on the Ground. See the following Ob⸗ 


176. 


is in this Senſe, that Invention is here call'd a 


8 

E ; 

4 Siſters, &c. The Attributes of the Muſes are 
7 

1 

r 


Muſe. Authors aſcribe to each of them in 
particular, the Sciences which they have (ſay 


tres, becauſe they contain almoſt all the others. 
Theſe Sciences are thoſe Advantages of which 
our Author ſpeaks, and with which he would 
have a Painter furniſh himſelf ſufficiently : 

and in truth, there is no Man, though his Un- 
derſtanding be very mean, who knows not, 
and who finds not of himſelf, how much 
Learning is neceſſary to animate his Genius, 
and to complete it. And the Reaſon of this 
is, that they who have ſtudied, have not on- 
ly ſeen, and learn'd many excellent Things, 


they) invented; and in general the belles Let- 


3 1 in 


—_ Obſer vations 011 the 


in their Courſe of Studies; but alſo they have 
acquir d by that Exerciſe a great Facility of 
 Profiting themſelves, by reading good Au- 
| | thars. They who will make Profeſſion of | 
Painting, muſt heap up Treaſures out of their | 
ly Reading: And there they will find many |! 
0 | wonderful Means of raiſing themſelves above 4 
gatbers, who can only creep upon the Ground, 
| or if they elevate themſelves, tis only to fall 
5 froma higher Place, becauſe they ſerve them- |} 
{clyes of other Men's Wings, neither under- 
ſanding their Uſe, nor their Virtue. *Tis þ 
true, that it is not the preſent Mode for a 
Painter to be ſo knowing: And if any of 
them in theſe Times be found to have either 
a great a Wit, or much Learning, the Mul- 
titude would not fail to ſay, that it was great 
Pity z and that the Youth might have come 
to ſome what in the practical Part of the Law, 
or 1t may be in the Treaſury, or in the Fami- 
lies of ſome Noblemen. So wretched is the 


the Greet and Latin ory en is Faw | 
to be underſtood; as the reading of good Au- 
tors, and underſtanding thoſe Things of 
which they treat: For Yanſlations being made 
of the befi Authors, there is not any Painter 


Who 
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Ari of Pamiug. 
who is not capable, in ſome ſort, of under- 
if ſtanding thoſe Books of Humanity, which 
1. are comprehended under the Name of the 
57 ; belles Lettres. In my Opinion, the Bogks 
ir which are of the moſt Advantage to thoſe of ß | 
the Profeſſion, are theſe which follow. 
„I - - 
The Hiſtory of Joſephus. AR 

3 The Roman Hiſtory of Coeffvtequ, for thoſe „ 

ho underſtand che Frencb- and that of Tirus | 

Livius, in Latin. | | 

Homer, whom Pliny calls the Avi 

of Invention and noble Thoughts. 

Hirgil, and in him, particularly his Æucis. 

The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of e or 
the Abridgment of Baronius. 

Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 

*The Pictures of Philoftratus. 

Plutarch's Lives. 

; Pauſanias, who is wonderful for giving 
of great Ideas; and chiefly, for ſuch as are 
to be plac'd at a diftance, (or caſt behind) and 

for the combining of Figures. This Author, 
in Conjunction with Homer, makes a good 

J Mingle f What is pleaſing, and what is per- 
of i} ©: 
The Relgionof the Ancient Romans, by Du 


Choul : 
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 Choul: and in Engliſh, Godwin' s Roman Anti- 
ſquities. 
FTrajan's Pillar, with the Diſcourſe which 


explains the Figures on it, and inſtructs a Pain- 


ter in thoſe Things with which he is indiſpen- 


ſably to be acquainted. This is one of the moſt 
principal and moſt learned Books, which we 


have for the Modes, the Cuſtoms, the Arms, 


and the Religion of the Romans. Julio Romano 


made his chief Studies on the Marble it (elf. 
The Books of Medals. 

The Baſs-Reliefs of Perrier, and ben unh 
their Explanations at the Bottom of the Pages, 
which give a perfect Underſtanding of them. 

Horace's Art of Poetry, becauſe of the Re- 


lation which there is betwixt the Rules of 


Poetry, and thoſe of Painting. 


And other Books of the like Nature, the 


renting of which are profitable to warm the 


Imagination: Such as in Engliſh, are Spencer's 
Fairy Queen; The Paradiſe loſt of Milton; 


_Taſſo, tranſlated by Fairfax; and the Hiſtory 
of Polybius, by Sir Henry Shere. © 


Some Romances alſo are very capable of 
entertaining the Genius, and of ſtrengthening 


it, by the noble Ideas which they give of things : 


but there is this Danger in them, that they 
almoſt * _— the Truth of Hiſtory. 
| There 


«a. 


Art of Painting. 


There are alſo other Books which a Pain- 


and onely when he wants them Such de 


The Mytholugy of the Gods. 
R The Images of the Gods. 
The 1conology. 
N Ihe Tables of Mginus. 
2 The practical Perſpective. 


And ſome others not here mendsb 


1 j 


ter may uſe upon ſome particular occaſions, 


Thus it is neceſſary, that they who are * 


ſirous of a Name in Paintir „ ſhould read at 


leiſure times theſe Books wit k Diligence 3 4 anc 


they find for their Purpoſe in them, and | of 
which they believe they may ſometime" or 0+ 
ther have occaſion. Let the Imagination 
employ'd i in this reading, and let chem make 
Sketches, and light "Touches of thoſe Idea 
which that reading forms in their Imaginati- 
on. Quinctilian, Ta acitus, or whoever Was 
the Author of that Dialogue, which is call d 
in Latine De Cauſis corruptæ Eloquentie, fays, 
That Painting reſembles Fire, which is fed. bj 
of the Fuel, inſtam d by Motion, and gathers 
ng Strength by burning : For the Power of 166 Ge- 


make their Obſervations of ſuch thing 2s 


: nus is only augmented by the Abundance of Mar: E | 
2s ter to ſupply it; and tis in 005 ible to make a 


Y. great and _ Work, if that ; Matter bs 
ere | 8 
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Obſervations on the 


wanting; or not diſpos'd rightly. And there- 


fore a Painter, who has a Genius, gets no- 


* That is to 
the Eye, ty 
Diagrams 


 &c. 


thing, by long thinking, and taking all ima- 


ginable Care to make a noble Compoſition, if 
he be not aſſiſted by thoſe Studies which J 


have mention'd. All that he can gain by it is 
onely to weary his Imagination, and to tra- 


vel over many vaſt Countries, without dwel- 


ling on any one thing, which can give him ſa- 


tisfaction. 
All the Books which 1 have nam'd may be ſer- 


| viceablet to all ſorts of Perſons, as well as to Pain- 


ters. As for thoſe Books which were of parti 


cular uſe to them, they were unfortunately loſt 


in thoſe Ages which were before the Inventi- 


on of Printing. The Copyers neglecting (pro- 


bably out of Ignorance) to tranſcribe them, as 
not finding themſelves capable of making the 
* demonſtrative Figures. In the mean times, 
tis evidently known, by the relation of Au- 
thors, that we have loſt fifty Volumes of them 
at the leaſt. See Pliny in his 35m Book; and 


Franc. Junius in his 34 Chapter of the 24 Book 


of the Painting of the Ancients, Many Mo- 
derns have written of it with ſmall Succeſs, 
taking a large compaſs, without coming di- 
rectlyt to the Point; and talking much, with- 
out ſaying any thing: yet ſome of them have 

4 | | 4 ac- 


Art of Painting. 


acquitted themſelves ſucceſsfully enough: A- 
mongſt others, Leonardo da Vinci (though 


without methodz) Paulo Lomazzo , whole 
Book is good for the greateſt Part, but whoſe 
Diſcourſe is too diffuſive and very tireſome : 
Fohn Baptiſt Armenini, Franciſcus Funius, and 
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Monfieur de Camb1ay, to whole Preface Irather 


invite you, than to his Book. We are not to 


forget what Monſieur Felebien has written of 


the Hiſtorical Peice of Alexander, by the Hand 
of Monſieur Le Brun: Beſides that the Work 


it ſelf is very eloquent, the Foundations which 


he eſtabliſhes for the making of a good Pi- 
a cture, are wonderfully ſolid. Thus I have 


given you very near the Library of a Painter, 
and a Catalogue of ſuch Books as he ought 


either to read himſelf, or have read to him; 


at leaſt if he will not ſatisfie himſelf with poſ- 


| ſefling Painting as the moſt ſordid of all Trades, 


and not as the nobleſt of all Arts. 
'Tis the Buſineſs of a Painter in his Choice 
of Attitudes, &c. See here the moſt impor- 


tant Precept of all thoſe which relate to Pain- 


ting. It belongs properly to a Painter alone, 
and all the reſt are borrow'd either from 
Learning, or from Phy/ick, or from the Ma- 


 thematicksz or in ſhort, from other Arts: for 
it is ſufficient to have a natural Wit and Learn- 


q 77. 


I. 2 | ing 


116 Obſervations on the 

1 ing to make that which we call in Painting, a 
i good Invention: For the Deſign, we muſt 
0 have ſome Inſight into {Anatomy : To make 
N Buildings, and other things in Perſpectiue, 
1 we muſt have Knowledge in the Mathema- 
| lis: And other Arts will bring in their 
Quota's, to furniſh out the matter of a good 
Picture. But for the Oeconamy, or ordering 
of the Whole- together, none but only the 
Painter can underſtand it becauſe the End of 
the Artiſt is pleaſingly ro deceive the Eyes; 
vhich he can never accompliſh, if this Part 
wanting to him. A Picture may have an 

ill Effect, though the Invention of it be truly 
— the Deſign of it correct, and the 
Colours of it the moſt beautiful and fine that 
can be employ'd in it. And on the contrary, 
we may behold other Pictures ill invented, ill 
deſign d, and painted with the moſt common 
Colours, which ſhall have a very good effect, 
and which ſhall more pleaſingly deceive; No- 
in Oecono- thing pleaſes a Man ſo much as Order (ſays Xe- ( 


n — 
— 2 2— 
— Mow 62 


eo. zopbon) And Horace, in his Art of Poetry lays £ 
it down as a Rule. | 2 

 Singula queque locum teneant fortita decenter. l 

{ 

Set all things in their own peculiar Place : w 


| * know, that 1 is the au, Grace. f 
. This 


the Art of Painting. | 1 
This Precept is properly the Uſe and Ap- 
plication of all the reſt; for which reaſon it 
requires much Judgment. You are therefore 
in ſuch manner to foreſec things, that. your 
Picture r may be painted in your Head, before 
it comes upon the Canvas. M hen Menander | 
days a celebrated Author) had order'd the Comm. ve. 
| | Scenes of his Comedy, he held it to be, in a man- 
ner, already made though he had not e 
; the firſt Verſe of it. Tis an undoubted truth, 
; that they who are endu'd with this Foreſight, 
. work with incredible Pleaſure and F acility; 
1 others on the contrary are perpetually chan- 
/ ging, and rechanging their work, which when 
C 
£ 


it is ended, leaves them but Anxiety for all 
their Pains. It ſeems to me, that theſe ſorts 
'9 of Pictures remind us of thoſe old Gothigue 
1! Caſtles, made at ſeveral times; and which 
n hold together, only as it were by Rags and : 
t, Patches. 
i It may be mferr'd from that which I have 
* ſaid, that the Invention and the Diſpoſition are 
8 wh ſeveral and diſtinct Parts. In effect, 
ff though the laſt of them depends upon the 
firſt, and is commonly comprehended un- 
der it; yet we are to take great Care that 
we do not confound them. The Invention 
e. imply finds our the Subjects, and makes a 
his E3 Choice 
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Choice of them ſuitable to the Hiſtory which | 
we treat; and the Di/poſition diſtributes thoſe 

things which are thus found, each to its pro- 
per Place, and ee the Figures and 
the Grouppes in particular, and the Tout En- 
ſemble (or Whole: together) of the Picture in 


. Obſervations on the 


general: ſo that this Oeconomy produces the 


ſame effect in relation 20 the Eyes, as a Venen 


of Muſick to the Ears. 
There 1s one thing of great conſequence to 


be obſerv'd in the Oeconomy of the whole 
work, which is, that at the firſt Sight we 


may be given to underſtand the Quality of 
the Subject: and that the Picture at the firſt 
Glance of the Eye, may inſpire us with the 
principal Paſſion of it: for Example, if the 
Subject which you have undertaken to treat 
be of Joy, tis neceſſary that every thing which 


enters into your Picture ſhould contribute to 


that Paſſion; ſo that the Beholders ſhall im- 
mediately be mov'd with it. If the Subject 
be mourniull, 


ſtroke of Sadneſs; and ſo of the other Paſſions 


and Qualities of the Subjects. 


= 
0 


Let there be à genuine and lively Expreſi on 
of the Subject, conformable to the Text of 
Ancient Authors, &c. Take care that the 


| n of Painters be rather to adorn 


the 


let every thing in it have a 


has was 2-27... ok 
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the Hiſtory, than to corrupt it. And though 


Horace gives Permiſſion to Painters and Poets - 
to dare every thing, yet he encourages nei- 


ther of them, to make things out of Nature 


or Veriſimility ; ; for he adds immediately af- 
ter, 


But let the n of Licences be fox d ; 


Not Ti 1 of diſagrecing Natures EE RP 


(Joyn'd 


Mot Sweet with Sour, nor Birds with 5 
Mor the fierce Lyon with the fearful Hind. 
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The Thoughts of a Man endued with fes! 


Senſe, are not of Kin to viſionary Madneſs; 


Men in Feavers are only capable of ſuch 


Dreams. Treat then the Subjects of your Pi- 
ctures with all poſſible Faithfulneſs, and uſe 


your Licences with a becoming Boldneſs; 


provided they be ingenious, and not immode- 5 


rate and extravagant. 
Take care that whatſoever makes oblige to 
your Subject, &c. Nothing deadens ſo much 


the Compoſition of a Picture, as Figures 


which are not appertaining to the Subject : 


We may call them pleaſantly e Figures 
| 7o be let. 


This Part of Painting 2 rarely net with, 
&c. That is to ſay, Invention,” 
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Obfervatiions on the Fe 


Which was ftollen by Prothetlicus, c. The 
Poets feign, that Premeibeus form'd out of 


Clay, ſo fair a Statue, that Minerva one Day 


having long admir'd it, ſaid to the Workman, 
That if he thought there was any thing in 
Heaven, which could add to its Perfection, 
he might ask it of her; but he being igno- 
rant of what might be moſt beautiful in the 


| Habitation of the Gods, defir'd Leave that he 


might be carry'd thither, and being there, to 
make his Choice. The Goddeſs bore him 
thither upon her Shield, and ſo ſoon as he had 
perceiv'd, that all Celeſtial Things were anima- 
ted with Fire, he ftole a Parcel of it, which 
he carry'd down to Earth, and applying it to 


the Stomach of his 1 enliven'd the whole 


Body. | 

That it happens not to every one to fee Co- 
rinth, c. This is an ancient Proverb, which 
ſignifies, that every Man has not the Genius, 
nor the Diſpoſition, that is neceſſary for the 
Sciences; neither yet a Capacity fit for the 


| Undertaking of Things: which are great and 


difficult. Corinth was heretofore the Centre 
of all Arts, and the Place Whither they ſent 
all thoſe whom they would render capable of 


* Pro ſege any thing. * Cicero calls it the i of al 
Man, | 


Eræcia. 


Fl 
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wa arriv'd at length to that Heigb. of Per- © of. 


fedtion, &c. This was in the Time of Aler- 


ander the Great, ad laſted even to Auguſtus 3 
under whoſe Rei, gn Painting fell to great De- 
cay. But under the Emperors, Domitith, 


Nerva, and 774jan, it appear 'd in its priddi- 


tive Luſtre 3 which laſted to the Time of Phi. 

cas the Emperor; when Vices prevailing over 
the Arts, and War being kindled through all 
Europe, and eſpecially in Lombardy, (occaſi- 


ond by the Irruption of the Hunt,) Painting 


was totally extinguih'd. And if ſome few, in 


the ſucceeding Ages, ſtrainꝰd themſelves to re- 
vive it, it was rather in finding out the molt 
glaring, gawdy, and coſtly Colours; than in 


imitating the harmonious Simplicity of thoſe 
inuſtrious Painters, who preceded them. At 


length, in the fourteenth Century, ſome there 


were, who began to ſet it again on foot. 
And it may truly be ſaid, that about the End 

of the fifteenth' Age, and the Beginning of 
our ſixteenth; it appear'd in much Splendor, 
by means of many knowing Men in all Parts 


of Trahy, who were in perfect Poſſefſion of it. 


Since thoſe happy Times, Which were ſo 


fruitful of the noble Ait we have alſo had 
ſome knowing Painters, but very few in Num- 
ber, becauſe of the little Inclination which 


DOVE | 


7 Obſervations on the 


Sovereign Princes have had for Painting : but 
Thanks to the Zeal of our great Monarch, 


4 and to the Care of his firſt Miniſter, Mon- 
1 ſieur Colbert, we may ſhortly behold it more 
hi flourithing than ever. 

; J 103- An Attitude therefore muſt be 3 accor- 
ding to their Taſte, &c. This is the ſecond 
Fi. Part of Painting, which is call'd Defign, or 
* Drawing. As the Ancients have ſought as 
i | much as poſſible whatſoever contributes to the 
i! making of a perfect Body; 3 fo they have di- 
bf ligently examin'd in what conſiſts the Beauty 
1 of good Attitudes, as their Wor! Ks eien 
* inform us. 


f 104. The Parts of it muſt be great, &c. Yet not 
i ſo great as to exceed a juſt Proportion. But 
he means, that in a noble Attitude, the great- 
eſt Parts of the Body ought to appear fore- 
moſt, rather than the leſs; for which reaſon, 
in another Paſſage, he vehemently forbids the 
Foreſhortnings, becauſe they make the Parts 
appear little, though of themſelves they are 
4 | great. | | 
Eq 104 Aud large, &e. To — the 4 
Manner, ſuch as is moſt commonly the Na- 
ture which Lucas van Leyden, and Albert Du- 
rer have imitated, | 
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Contra fled by contrary Motions, the moſt no- © 1 * 


ie Parts foremoſt in Sight, and each Figure care- 


fully pois'd on its own Centre, &c. The Motions 


are never natural, when the Members are not 


equally balanc'd on their Centre: And theſe 


Members cannot be balanc'd on their Centre | 


in an Equality of Weight, bur they muſt 
contraſt each other. A Man who dances on 


the Rope, makes a manifeſt Demonſtration of 
this Truth. The Body is a Weight balanc'd 
on its Feet, as upon two Pivors. And though 


one of the Feet moſt commonly bears the 


Weight, yet we ſee that the whole Weight 


reſts centrally upon it. Inſomuch, that if (for 


Example) one Arm is ſtretched out, it muſt 
of Neceſſity be either, that the other Arm, 
or the Leg be caſt backward, or the Body 
ſomewhat bow'd on the oppoſite Side, ſo as 


to make an Agquilibrium, and be in a Situation 


which is unforc'd. It may be, though ſel- 
dom (if it be not in old Men) that the Feet 


bear equally 3 and for that time half the 
Weight is equally diſtributed on each Foot. 


You ought to make uſe of the ſame Prudence, 


if one Foot bears three Parts in four of the 
Burthen, and that the other Foot bears the 
remaining part. This in general is what may 
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be faid of the Balance, and the benen of 
the Body. In particular, there may many 


things be ſaid which are very uſeful and cu- 


rious, of which you may ſatisfy your ſelves in 


Leonardo da Vinci. He has done wonderfully 


well on that Subject: and one may truly ſay, 
that the Ponderation, is the beſt and foundeft 
Part of all his Book of Painting. It begins at | 
the 1817 Chapter , and concludes at the 

273%. I would alſo adviſe you to read Paulo 
Lomaxzo, in his 6* Book, Chapter Ah. Del 


moto del Corpo Humano, that is, the Motion of 


a Human Body. You will there find many 


things of great Profit ; for what concerns the 
Contraſt. I will only ſay in general, that no- 


| thing gives. ſo much Grace and Lite 10 Fi- 


gures. See the 13% Precept, and what 1 lay 


q| 107. 


upon it in the Remarks. 
The Parts muſt be drawn with flowing, glide- 0 
ing Out · lines, &c. The Reaſon of this pro- 
ceeds from the Action of the Muſcles, which 
are as fo many Well-Buckets: when one of 
them acts and draws, tis neceſſary that the o- 
ther muſt obey 3 ſo that the Muſcles which 


akt, drawing always towards their Principal, 


and thoſe which obey ſtretching. in length, 


and on the fide o their Inſertion; it muſt 


needs | 


— 
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iy follow, that the Parts muſt be defi g d 
in Waves: But beware, leſt in giving this 
Form to the Parts, you do not break the 
Bones which ſuſtain them, and which always 
muſt make them appear firm. 


This Maxim is not altogether ſo general, 


but that Actions may be found, where the 
Maſſes of the Muſcles are fi cane one over a- 


gainſt another: but that is not very common. 


The Out- lines, which are in Waves, give 
not only a Grace to the Parts, but alſo to the 


whole Body, when it is only ſupported on one 


Leg. As we ſee in the Figures of Antinous, 


Meleager, the Venus of Medices, that of the 
Ve alican, the two others of Borgheſe, and that 


of Flos of the Goddeſs Veſta, the two Bac- 


chus's of Borgheſe, and that of Ludoviſio, and 


in fine, of the greateſt Number of the An- 
cient Figures, which are ſtanding, and which 


always reſt more upon one Foot than the o- 
ther. Beſides, that the Figures and their 


Parts, ought almoſt always to have a ſerpen- 


tine and flaming Form naturally; theſe Sorts 


of Out-lines have, I know nor what of Life 
and ſeeming Motion in them, which very 


much ' reſembles the Activity of the Flame, 8 


and of the W 
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Obſervations on the 
According to the Rules of Anatomy, &c. This 
Part is nothing known at preſent amongſt our 


modern Painters. I have ſhewn the Profit, and 


even the Neceſſity of it in the Preface of a little 
Epitome which I have made, and which 


Monſieur Torrebat has publiſh'd. I know, 


there are ſome, who think this Science a kind 


of Monſter, and believe it to be of no Advan- 


tage, either becauſe they are mean ſpirited, 
or that they have not conſider'd the want 
which they have of it; nor reflected, as they 
ought, on its Importance; contenting them- 


ſelves with a certain Track, to which they 


| have been us'd. But certain it is, that who- 


ever is capable of ſuch a Thought, will ne- 
ver be capable of bocgming a ert De- 
ſigner. 

In Imitation of hs Greek Forms, &c. 
That is to ſay, according to the Ancient 
Statues, which tor the molt part come from 
Greece. © | 4 | 

Let there be a perfect Relation betwixt the 
Parts and the Whole, &c. or let them agree 


well together, which is the ſame thing. His 


Meaning in this Place, is, to ſpeak of the 

Juſtneſs of Proportions, and of the Harmony 

which * make with one worker. Many 
famous 


Art of Painting. 
famous Authors have thoroughly treated this | 
matter. Amongſt others Paulo Lomazzo, 


| Whoſe firſt Book ſpeaks of nothing elſe : But 
. there are ſo many Sub- diviſions, that a Rea- 
; der muſt have a good Brain, not to be turn d 
„Vith them. See thoſe which our Anthor has 
1 remark'd in general, on the moſt beautiful 
4 Statues of the Ancients. 1 believe them to be 


ſo much the better, as they are more confor- 
t mable to thoſe, which Vitruvius gives us, in 
y the fir/# Chapter of his third Book: And which 
be tells us, that he learn'd from the Artiſts 


y | chemlelyes: becauſe in the Preface to his /e- 
. venth Book, he makes his boaſt to have had 
N them from others, and particularly from Ar- 
8 chitects and Painters. | 

= | The Meaſures if a Humane Body. 


The Ancients have CAPE. allow'd PR - 
Heads to their Figures; though ſome of them 
have but ſeven. But we ordinarily divide the 
Figures into & ten Faces: that is to ſay, from * Tide 
the Crown of the Head, to the Sole of the 24-214” 


Foot; in the following manner. 238 
From the Crown of the Head to the Fore 7% pi ag 
head, is the third Part of a Face. "i of Medices 


The Face begins at the Root of the low- — 
K e ſt coi, 
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128 Obſervations on the 
eſt Hairs, which are upon the Forchead ; and 


ends at the Bottom of the Chin. 
The Face is divided into three proportio- 
nable Parts; the firſt contains the Forehead, 
the ſecond the Noſe, and the third the Mouth 
and the Chin. 
From the Chin, to the Pit betwixt the 
Collar-bones, are two lengths of a Noſe. 
From the Pit betwixt the Collar-bones, to 
the Bottom of the Breaſt, one Face. 
*Tie Apollo #* From the Bottom of the Breaſts, to the 


has a Noſe 
a Navel, one Face. 


e * From the Navel to the Genitori ies, one 
ow Face. | | 
1 From the Genitories to the upper Part of 
Medices i- the Knee, two Faces. 
kauf. The Knee contains half a Face. 

_ Bely, a4 From the lower Part of the Knee to the 


Privy Parts, Ankle, two Faces. 
From the Ankle to the Sole of the Boot 
half a Face. 
A Man when his Arms are firerch'd out, 
is, from the longeſt Fi inger of his right hand 
to the longeſt of his left, as broad as be is 
. 
From one Side of the Breaſt to the other 
two Faces. 
The Bone of the An, call e abe 
— ah 


Art of Painting. 


1 the Elbow. 
From the End of the Elbow to the Root 


Length of two Faces, from the Shoulder to 55 


, of the little Finger, the Bone call'd Cu- 

1 4 bitus, with Part of the Hand, contains two 
Faces. 
e From the Box of the Shoulder-blade, ws 
the Pit betwixt the Collar-bones, one Face. 

o If you would be fatisfy'd in the Meaſures 


ger to the other; ſo that this Breadth ſhou'd 


Face, when the Arms are ſtretch'd out. 


the Figur.. 

The Hand is the . of a Face. 

The Thumb contains a Noſe. EAT 
The Infide of the Arm, from the Place 


ut, where the Muſcle diſappears, which makes 


and the Breaſt, (call'd the Pectoral Muſcle) to the 
; 18 middle of the Arm, four Noſes. ] 


ginning of the Hand, five Noſes. 
The longeſt Toe, is a Note wry 


zgth „ 1 . 


Lor Breadth, from the Extremity of one Fin- 


be equal to the Length of the Body, you muſt 
obſerve, that the Boxes of the Elbows with _ 
the Humerus, and of the Humerus with the 
shoulder- blade, bear the Proportion of half a i: 


The two utmoſ Parts of the Teats, mal | 


The Sole of the Foot 1s the fixth Part of : ; 


From the Middle of the Arm to the Be. ä 
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_ Obſervations on the 


the Pit betwixt the Collar-bones of « Wo- 


man, make an equilateral Triangle. 
For the Breadth of the Limbs, no 3 
Meaſures can be given; becauſe the Meaſures 
themſelves are changeable, according to the 
Quality of the Perſons; and according to the 


Movement of the Muſcles. 


If you wou'd know the Proportions more 
particularly, you may ſee them in Paulo Lo- 


maꝛzo : tis good to read them, once at leaſt, 


and to make Remarks on them; every Man 
according to his own Judgment, and accor- 
ding to the Occaſion, which he has for 
them. 5 

Though Perſpettive cannot be call'd a perfect 


: Rule, &c. That is to ſay, purely of it ſelf, : 


- without Prudence, and Diſcretion. The 


greateſt Part of thoſe, who underſtand it, de- 
firing to practiſe it too regularly, often make 
ſuch hs as ſhock the Sight, though they 
are within the Rules. If all thoſe great Pain- 
ters, who have left us ſuch fair Platforms, 


had rigorouſly obſerv'd it in their Figures, 


they had not wholly found their Account in 


it. They had indecd made things more regu- 


larly true, but withall very unpleaſing. There 


is great Appearance that the Architects and 


Statuaries of former times, have not found it 
„ . to 


Ar of Painting. 


to their Purpoſe always; nor have follow'd 
the Geometrical Part ſo exactly as Perſpective 
ordains. For He who wou'd imitate the Frontiſ- 
piece of the Rotunda according to Perſpective, 


| wou'd be groſly deceiv d; ſince the Columns 


which are at the Extremities have more Dia- 
meter, than thoſe which are in the Middle. 
The Cornith of the Palazzo Farneſe, which 
makes fo beautifull an Effect below, when 
view'd more nearly, will be found not to have 


its juſt Meaſures. In the Pillar of Trajan, we 


ſee that the higheſt Figures are greater than 
thoſe below; and make an Effet quite con- 
trary to Perſpective, increaſing according to 
the Meaſure of their Diſtance. I know there 


is a Rule which teaches a Way of making 


them in that Manner; and which, tho 
tis to be found in ſome Books of Perſpective, 


yet notwithſtanding is no Rule of Perſpective. 
Becauſe tis never made Uſe of, but onely 


when we find it for our Purpoſe; for if (for Ex- 


ample) the Figures which are at the Top of 


Trajan's Pillar, were but as great as thoſe 


which are at the Bottom, they wou'd not be 
for all that againſt Perſpective: and thus we 
may ſay, with more Reaſon, that it is a Rale 
of Decorum in Perſpective, to caſe the Sight, 
and to render Objects more * 'Tis 


* 3 - on 
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on \thi is general Obſervation, that we may e- 
ſtabliſh in PerſpeCtive, the Rules of Decorum 


(or Convenience) whenſoever Occaſion ſhall 
offer. We may alſo ſee another Example in 


the Baſe of the Farneſian Hercules; which is 


not upon the Level, but on an eaſie Declivi- 


ty on the advanc'd Part, that the Feet of the 


Figure may not be hidden from the Sight, 


to the End that it may appear more pleaſing : 
which the noble Authors of theſe Things 
have done, not in Contempt of Geometry 
and Perſpective, but for the Satisfaction of the 
Eyes, which was the End they propos d to 
themſelves in all their Works. 


We muſt therefore underſtand Parhre@tive, 


as a Science which is abſolutely neceſſary ; 
and which a Painter muſt not want : Yet 
without ſubjecting our ſelves ſo wholly to it, 
as to become Slaves of it. We are to follow 


it, when it leads us in a pleaſing Way, and | 


ſhews us pleaſing Things; but for ſome 
time to forſake it, if it leads us through Mire, 


or to a Precipice. Endeavour after that 
which is aiding to your Art, and convenient, 


but avoid whatſoever is repugnant to it; as 
the 7h Rule teaches. 

Let every Member be made for its own Head, 
&cc. That is to ſay, you ought not to ſer 


the 
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the Head of a young Man on the Body of an 
old one; ; nor make a white Hand for a wi- | 


ther'd Body. Not to habit a Hercules in Tat- 
fata; nor an Apollo in coarſe Stuff. Queens, 
and Perſons of the firſt Quality, whom you 
would make appear Majeſtical, are not to be 
too negligently dreſs'd, or en diſbabillee, no 


more than old Men: The Nymphs are not 
to be overcharg'd with Drapery. In fine, 


let all that which accompanies your Figures, 
make them known for what effectively they 


are. 


L.oet the Figures to which Art cannot give a q 128, 
Voice, imitate the Mutes in their Actions, &c. 
Ml utes having no other way of ſpeaking, or 


expreſſing their Thoughts, but only by their 


Geſtures, and their Actions, tis certain, that 
they do it in a manner more expreſſive, than 
thoſe who have the Uſe of Speech for which 


Reaſon, the Picture which is mute, ought to 


imitate them, ſo as to make it ſelf under- 
| ſtood. WP 
Let the 1 3 of the Subjef, &c. q 129, 


"Tis one of the greateſt Blemiſhes of a Pi- 
cture, not to give Knowledge, at the firſt 


| Sight, of the Subject which it repreſents, 
And truly nothing is more perplexing, than 


to extinguiſh, as it were, the principal Fi- 


K 3 gure, 


gure » by the Oppoſition of ſome others , 


Obſervations on the 


which preſent themſelves to us, at the firſt 
View, and which carry a greater Luſtre. An 


 Orator, who had undertaken to make a Pa- 


negyrick on Alexander the Great, and who had 
employ'd the ſtrongeſt Figures of his Rheto- 
rick in the Praiſe of Bucephalus, would do 
quite the contrary to that which was expect- 
ed from him; becauſe it would be believ'd, 
that he rather took the Horſe for his Subject, 
than the Maſter. A Painter is like an Orator 
in this. He muſt diſpoſe his Matter in ſuch 
ſort, that all Things may give place to his 
principal Subject. And if the other Figures, 
which accompany it, and are only as Acceſ- 
faries there, take up the chief place, and make 
themſelves moſt remarkable, either by the 
Beauty of their Colours, or by the Splendor 
of the Light, which ſtrikes upon them, they 
will catch the Sight, they will ſtop it ſhort, and 


not ſuffer it to go farther than themſelves, till 


after ſome conſiderable Space of time, to find 
out that which was not diſcern'd at firſt. The 
principal Figure in a Picture, is like a King a- 
mong his Courtiers, whom we ought to know 


at the firſt Glance, and who ought to dim the 


Luſtre of all his Attendants. Thoſe Painters 


who * otherwiſe, do juſt like thoſe, 
who 


Art of FOE „ 
with in chi Relation of a Story, engage them- | 
ſelves ſo fooliſhly in long Digreffions, that 

they are forc'd to conclude quite another way 
than they began. ; 

5 Let the Parts be brought ene and the 132. 

. | Figures diſpos'd in Grouppes, &c. I cannot bet- 

ter compare a Grouppe of Figures, than to a 

. Þ Conſort of Voices, which ſupporting them- 

„ | felves all together by their different Parts, 

„make a Harmony, which pleaſingly fills the 

Ears, and flatters them; but if you come to 

z | ſeparate them, and that all the Parts are equal- 

s ly heard, as loud as one another, they will 

> ſtun you to that degree, that you work fan- 


- cy your Ears were torn in pieces. *Fis the 
e ſame of Figures; if you ſo aſſemble them, 
e that ſome of them ſuſtain the others, and 
Ir make them appear; and that all together 
y they make but one entire Whole, then your 
d Eyes will be fully ſatisfied: But, if on the 


contrary, you divide them, your Eyes will 
d ſuffer by ſeeing them all together diſpers'd, or 
© cach of them in particular. All together, be- 
a- |© cauſe the viſual Rays are multiply'd by the 
6 Multiplicity of Objects. Each of them in 
he particular; becauſe, if you fix your Sight on 
rs one, thoſe which are about it will ftrike you, 
ſe, and attract your Eyes to them, which ex- 
no | 4 - TM 
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tremely pains them in this ſort of Separation, 


and Diverſity of Objects. The Eye, for ex- 
ample, is ſatisfied with the Sight of one ſin- 
gle Grape: and is diſtracted, if it carries it 
ſelf at one view, to look upon many ſeveral 


SGrapes, which lie ſcatter'd on a Table. We 
muſt have the ſame regard for the Members; 
they aggrouppe, and contraſt each other in the 
ſame manner as the Figures do. Few Painters 
have obſery'd this Precept as they ought 


which is a molt ſolid Foundation for the Har- 
mony of a Picture. 
The Figures in the Grouppes ought not to 


have the ſame Infletions of the Body, &c. Take 
| heed in this Contraſt to do nothing that is 


extravagant z and let your Poſtures be always 
natural. The Draperics, and all things that 


- accompany the Figures, may enter into the 
Contraſt with the Members, and with the. 
Figures themſelves : And this is what our Poet 
means in theſe Words of his Verſes, Cetera 


frangant. 


the other is filld, &c. This fort of Symme— 


try, when it appears not affected, fills the 


Picture pleaſingly; keeps it in a kind of Ba- 


lance; and infinitely delights the Eyes, which 


thereby contemplate the Work with more 


8 . „ 


One fide of the Picture muſt not be void, whilh 
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5 


As a Play is ſeldom good, in which there are 152. 


too many Actors, &c. Annibal Caracci did not 
believe that a Picture cou'd be good, in which 
there were above twelve Figures. It was Al- 
bano who told our Author this; and from his 
Mouth I had it. The Reaſons which he gave 
7 were, firit, That he believ'd there ought not 
to be above three great Grouppes of Figures in 


any Picture: And ſecondly, That Silence and 
Majeſty were of Neceflity to be there, to 


render it beautiful; and neither the one nor 


the other cou'd poſſibly be in a Multitude 


and Crowd of Figures. But nevertheleſs, if 
you are conftrain'd by the Subject; (As for | 


example, if you painted the Day of Judg- 
ment, the Maſſacre of the Innocents, a Battel, 


&c.) On ſuch Occaſions you are to diſpoſe 


Things by great Maſſes of Lights and Sha- 


dows, and Union of Colours, without trou- 


bling your ſelf to finiſh every thing in parti- 


cular, independently one of the other, as is 


uſual with Painters of a little Genius; and 
whoſe Souls are uncapable of embracing. a 
great Deſign, or a great Compoſition. 


Amilium circa ludum, Faber imus (9 ungues 
Exprimet, & molles imitabitur ere capillos; | 
Infelix 
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Neſciet. 


Expert in Trifles, and a cunning Fool, 


a Drapery ſhould be found on theſe Ends of : 
the Joints, tis the Duty of Science, and of | 


though they ſhould be hidden by ſome part 


mark'd by Folds, and their Shape be diſtin- : 


Obſervations on the 
Infelix Operis Summd : quia Phe totum 


Can imitate in Braſs, the Nails and Hair; 


Able i expreſs the Parts, hut not diſpoſe the I | hole. | 
Says Horace \ in his Art of e | 


| The Extremitits of the Joints muſt be ſeldom 
hidden, and the E xtremities or End of the Feet 
never, &c. Theſe Extremities of the Joints Þ 
are as it were the Hafts, or Handles of the 
Members. For example, the Shoulders, the 
Elbows, the Thighs, and the Knees. And if Þ 


Decorum, to mark them by Folds, bur with] ] 
great Diſcretion ; for what concerns the Feet, [ ly 
el 


of the Drapery; nevertheleſs, if they are] 


guiſh'd, they are ſuppos'd to be ſeen. The | n 
Word never, is not here to be taken in the 


ſtricteſt Senſe; he means but this, /o rare L 
that it may ſeem we ſhould avoid all OccaMio 
ſions of ee with the Rule. 01 
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The Figures which are behind others, have © 164. 
neither Grace nor Vigour, &c. Raphael and 
Julio. Romano, have perfectly obſerv'd this 
Maxim : and Rata Cy in his laſt 


Works. 
Avoid alſo thoſe Lies and Out- lines which © 169. 


are equal, which make Parallels, &c. He 
means principally to ſpeak of the Poſtures fo 


order'd, that they make together thoſe Geo- 


metrical Figures which he condemns. 
i Be not ſo ſtrictly tied to Nature, &c. This | 176. | 
Precept is againſt two Sorts of Painters; firſt, 
Jagainſt thoſe who are ſo ſcrupulouſly tied to 
; Nature, that they can do nothing without 


er; who copy her, juſt as they believe they 
Iſce her, without adding, or retrenching any 
ching, though never ſo little, either for the 


Nudities, or for the Draperies. And ſecond- 
'ect, | 
Pa" 3 


8) againſt thoſe who paint every thing by 
Practice, without being able to ſubje& them- 


Jclves to retouch any thing, or to examine 


- the Nature. Theſe laſt, properly ſpeak- 
„are the Libertines of Painting; as there 
re - Tibia of Religion, who have no other 
aw but the Vehemence of their Inclina- 
ons, which they are reſolv'd not to over- 
ome: And in the fame Manner the Liber- 


Fines of Painting, Bare no other Model but a 


2 
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 Rhodomontado Genius, and very irregular, + 
which violently hurries them away. Tho 
theſe two Sorts of Painters, are both of them fo 
in vicious Extremes; yet nevertheleſs, the?” 

former Sort ſeems to be the more ſupports AL 

ble; becauſe though they do not imitate Na. N 

ture, as ſhe is accompanied by all her Beau- 
ties, and her Graces; yet at leaſt they imi- a 
e 


1178. 
Witneſs to the Truth, &c. This Paſſage ſeems | Wl 


| q 188. 


it is; and though the Painter, who is its Au- 


ture, who is an irreproachable Evidence, and 


tate that Nature, which we know, and daily 
ſee. Inſtead of which, the others ſhew us 


wild or ſavage Nature, which is not of ou 
Acquaintance, and which ſeems to be of D g 
quite new Creation. | 
a 


Whom you muſt have always preſent, as 4 


to be wonderfully well ſaid. The nearer a 89 
Picture approaches to the Truth, the better] - 
Ita 


thor, be the firſt Judge of the Beauties which] 


are in it, he is nevertheleſs oblig'd not to dy 


pronounce it, till he has firſt conſulted Na- I. 


who will frankly, but withal truly, tell you 
its Defects and Beauties, if you A it 
with her Work. 

And of all other 7. hings which . to us 
the Thoughts and Inventions of the Gracians, 
&c. As good Books, ſuch as are Homer and 

. „ Pau- 


$4 


ems 
to touch each other, either in Colour, or in 
ner Light; but that there mult be a a e par- 
taking of the one and of the other. 


Wi 


and 


you 
e it 


0 Us 
ians, 

and 
Dau- 


dy; let the Folds be large, &c. 
practis'd, after he had forſaken the Manner of 
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Pauſanias. The Prints which we ſee of the 
Antiquities, may alſo extremely contribute to 
form our Genius, and to give us great Ideas; 
in the ſame manner as the Writings of good 
Authors, are capable of forming a good Style, 
in thoſe who are deſirous of writing well. 

If you have but one ſingle Figure to work up- N 193; 


on, &c. The Reaſon of this is, That there 


being nothing to attract the Sight but this on- 
s 2 Figure, the viſual Rays will not be too 
dur much divided by the Diverſity of Colours and 
Draperies; but only take heed to put in no- 


thing, which ſhall appear too ſharp or too 


hard; and be mindful of the 41ſt Precept, 
which ſays, that two Extremities are never 


Let the Draperies be nobly ſpread upon the Bo- C1 95. 
As Raphael 


Pietro Perugino, and principally in his latter 
Works. 


Aud let them follow the Order of the Parts, 9 I al 
&. As the faireſt Pieces of Antiquity will 
ſhew us. And take heed, that the Folds do 
not only follow the Order of the Parts, but 
hat they alſo mark the moſt conſiderable 
Muſcles; 


$ 
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: Muſcles; becauſe that thoſe Figures, where 


the Drapery and the Naked Part are ſeen both 


together, are much more graceful than the 
other. 


Mithout ſitting too ſtreight upon them, Vc, 


Painters ought not to imitate the Ancients in 
this Circumſtance. The ancient Statuaricz, 
made their Draperies of wet Linen, on pur- 
poſe to make them {it cloſe and ſtreight to 


the Parts of their Figures; for doing which 
they had great Reaſon; and in following 


which the Painters would be much in the! 


Wrong: and you ſhall ſee upon what Ground, 
Thoſe great Genius's of Antiquity, finding 
that it was impoſſible to imitate with Marble 


the Fineneſs of Stuffs or Garments, which if 


not to be diſcern'd but by the Colours, the 
Reflexes, and more eſpecially by the Light: 


and Shadows; finding it (I ſay) out of their 


Power to diſpoſe of thoſe things, thought 
they could not do better, nor more prudenti- 


ally, than to make uſe of ſuch Draperies, a 


| hinder'd not from ſeeing through their Fold, 


the Our-lines; things, which truly ſpeaking, 


the Delicacy of the Fleſh, and the Purity of 


they poſſeſt in the laſt Perfection, and whict 
in all Appearance were the Subject of their 
chief Study. But . on the contrary, 
who 


cords. 
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who are to deceive the Sight, quite other- 
wiſe than Statuaries, are bound to imitate the 
different Sorts of Garments, ſuch as they na- 


turally ſeem; and ſuch as Colours, Reflexes, 
Lights and Shadows (of all which they are 


Maſters) can make them appear. Thus we 
ſee that thoſe who have made the neareſt I- 


mitations of Nature, have made Uſe of ſuch 


Stuffs (or Garments) which are familiar to 
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our Sight; and theſe they have imitated with 


ſo much Art, that in beholding them we are 


| pleas'd that they deceive us; ſuch were Titian, 


Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, Rubens, Van Dyck, 


and the reſt of the good Colouriſts, who 


have come neareſt to the Truth. of Nature. 


5 Inſtead of which, others who have ſcrupu- 


louſly tied themſelves to the Practice of the 
Ancients, in their Draperies, have made their 


Works crude and dry; and by this means 


have found out the lamentable Secret, how 


to make their Figures harder than even the 
Marble it ſelf; As Andrea Mantegna, and Pi- 
etro Perugino have done; and Raphael alſo had 
much of that Way in his firſt Works, in 
which we behold many ſmall Foldings often 
repleated, which look like ſo many Whip- 
Tis true theſe Repetitions are ſeenin 
the Ancient —_—_ and they are very proper 

there: 
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there: Becauſe th ey who made Uſe of wet Li- 


nen, and cloſe Draperies, to make their Fi- 
gures look more tender, reaſonably foreſaw, 


that the Members would be too naked, if they 
| left not more than two or three F olds, ſuch 


as thoſe Sorts of Draperies afford ham; and 
therefore have us'd thoſe Repetitions of many 


Folds; yet in ſuch a Manner, that the Fi- 


gures are always ſoft and tender, and thereby 
ſeem oppoſite to the Hardneſs of Marble. 
Add to this, that in Sculpture, tis almoſt im- 
poſſible, that a Figure cloath'd with coarſe | 


' Draperies, can make a good Effect on all the 


Sides; and that in Painting, the Draperies, 


of what Kind ſoever they be, are of great 


Advantage, either to unite the Colours and 
the Grouppes, or to give ſuch a Ground, as one 


would wiſh to unite, or to ſeparate or farther 


to produce ſuch Reflections as ſet off; or for fil- 
ling void Spaces; or in ſhort, for many other 


Advantages, which help to deceive the Sight, 
and which are no ways neceſſary to Sculptors, 


ſince their Work is always of Relievo. 
Three things may be inferr'd from what I 
have ſaid, concerning the Rule of Draperies. 
Firſt, that the Ancient Sculptors had reaſon to 
cloath their Fi igures as we ſee them. Second- 


ly, that Painters ought to imitate them in the 
Order 
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; BM Orderof their Folds, but not in their Quality, 


- BE norintheir Number. Thirdly, that Sculptors 
5 are oblig d to follow them as much as they 
y can, without deſiring to imitate unprofitably, 
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h or improperly the Manner of the Painters, 


d by making many ample Folds, which are in- 
iy üſufferable Hardneſſes, and look more like a 
F Rock, than a natural Garment. 

See the 211 Remark about the Middle of it. 
And if the Parts be too much diſtant from 
each other, &c. Tis with Intent to hinder 


the viſual Rays, from being too much divided; 
and that the Eyes may not ſuffer, by looking 
on ſo many Objects, which are ſeparated. 
Guido was very exact in this Obſervation. 
See in the Text the End of the Rule, which 
relates to Draperies. 

And as thoſe Limbs and Members whith 


are expreſs by few and large Muſcles : &c. 


Raphael in the Beginning of his Painting, 


202. 


(as We haye ſaid in the Rule of Grouppes) 


C204 


has ſomewhat too much multiply'd the Folds x 


becauſe being with Reaſon charm'd with the 


Graces ; of the Ancients, he imitated their 
Beauties ſomewhat too regularly; but having 


glitter? d too much upon the Limbs, and took 


off that Repoſe and Silence, which in Pain- 
J. ting 


afterwards found, that this Quantity of Folds 


8 bk 
8 » 
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ting are ſo friendly to the Eyes; he made 
Uſe of a contrary Conduct, in the Works 
which he painted afterwards; which was at 
that time, when he began to underſtand the 
Effect of Lights, of Grouppes, and the Op- 
poſitions of the Lights and Shadows; ſo that 


he wholly chang'd his Manner, (this was a- 


bout eight Years before his Death) and 
though he always gave a Grace to whatſoever 

he painted, yet he made appear in his latter 
Works, a Greatneſs, a Majeſty, and a Har- 


mony, quite other than what we ſee in his 


firſt Manner. And this he did by leſſening the 


Number of his Folds, making them more 


large, and more oppoſing them, and by ma- 


king the Mafles of the Lights and Shadows | 


greater, and more diſentang'd. Take the 


| Pains to examine theſe his different Manners | 


E 210. 


in the Prints which we ſee of that Great Man. '1 


As ſuppoſing them to be Magiſirates, their Þ 
Draperies ought to be large, &c. Yet make 
not your Draperies ſo large, that they may be 
big enough to cloath four or five Figures 
as ſome there are who follow that Method. 
And take hecd, that the Foldings be natural, 


and ſo diſpos' d; that the Eye may be directed 


to diſcover the Folds, from the beginning of 5 


them to the End. By Magiſtrates he means 
| 4 Ml 
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all great and grave TR and ſuch as are 


advanc'd in Age. 


Ladies or Damſels, light and ſo 7 Kc. C2 211. 
By this Name of Ladies, Maids or Damſels, 


he means all young Perſons, . flender, finely 


| ſhap'd, aery and delicate. Such as are Nymphs 


and Naiades, and Fountains. Angels are alſo 
comprehended under this Head, whoſe Dra- 
pery ſhould be of pleaſing Colours, and re- 
ſembling thoſe which are ſeen in the Hea- 


vens, and chiefly when they are ſuſpended in 
the Air. They are only ſuch Sorts of light 


Habits as are Subject to be ruft'd by the Winds, 
which can bear many Folds; yet ſo that they 


may be freed from any Hardneſſes. Tis eaſie 


for every one to judge, that betwixt the Dra- 
peries of Magiſtrates, and thoſe of young Maids, 
there muſt be ſome Mediocrity of Folds, ſuch 


as are moſt commonly ſeen and obſerv'd; as 


in the Draperies of a Chriſt, of a Madonna, of 
a King, a Queen, or a Dutcheſs, and of other 


Perſons of Conſideration and Majeſty; and 


thoſe alſo who are of a middle Age; with this 
Diſtinction, that the Habits muſt be made 
more or leſs rich, according to the Dignity 


of the Perſons; and that Cloth Garments may 


be diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of Silk, Sutin 
from Velvets, Brocard from Embroidery, and 
Rs 4 ; that 
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that in one Word, the Eye may be deceiv'd 


by the Truth, and the Difference of the 
Stuffs. Take Notice if you pleaſe, that the 


light and tender Draperies having been only 


given to the Female Sex, the Ancient Scul- 
ptors have avoided, as much as they could, to 
cloath the Figures of Men, becauſe they 


thought (as we have formerly ſaid) that in 


Sculpture Garments could not be well imita- 


ted, and that great Folds made a very bad Ef- 


fect. There are almoſt as many Examples of 


this Truth, as amongſt the Ancients there are 
Statues of naked Men. I will name only 


that of Laocoon, which according to all Pro- 


Effect, what Likelihood can there be, that | 


bability ought to have been cloath'd: And in 


the Son of a King, and the Prieſt of Apollo 


ſhould appear naked in the actual Ceremony 


of Sacrifice? For the Serpents paſs d from 


the Iſle of Zenedos to the Trojan Shore, and 
ſurpriz d Laocoon, and his Sons, while they 


were ſacrificing to Neptune on the Sea Shore, 


* 2 FR 


rus, Athe- 


node n, 


and Ageſan- 


der, all 
Rhodians. 


as Virgil witneſſes in the ſecond of his Æncids. 


who were Authors of this noble Work, had 


well conſider'd, that they could not give 
Veſtments futable to the Quality of the Per- 
ſons repreſented, wrlout making as it were 

| a Heap 


Notwithſtanding which, the * Sculptors, | 


+ wah RNS «a. 
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a Heap of Stones, who Maſs would rather 
be like a Rock, than thoſe three admirable 


Figures, which will ever be the Admiration | 


of all Ages. And for this Reaſon, of two In- 
conveniencies, they judg'd that of Draperies, 
to be greater than that which was againſt the 
F 

This Obſervation well confirms what I haye 
ſaid in the zoo Remark. It ſeems to me, that 
it deſerves you ſhould make ſome Reflection 


on it; and to eftabliſh it the better in your 
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Mind, I will tell you, that Michael Angelo, 


following this Maxim, has given the Prophets 
which he painted in the Chappel of the Pope, 
ſuch Draperies whoſe Folds are large, and 


whoſe Garments are coarſe: initead of which 


the Moſes, which he has made i in Sculpture, is 


habited with a Drapery much more cloſe to 
the Parts, and holding more of the Ancients. 
| Nevertheleſs he is a Prophet, as well as thoſe 


in the Chappel, a Man of the fame Quality, 


and to whom Michael Angelo ought to have 
given the ſame Draperies, it he had not been 


hinder'd by thoſe very Reaſons, which have 


been given you. 


The Marks or Enſi tons of Vi irtues, &c. © 21x. 


That is to ſay of the Sciences and Arts. The 
[alians call a Man a Fertuoſo, who laves the 
„ 93 noble 


C217; 


Lib. 2. Pæ- 
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noble Arts, and is a Critick in them. And 
amongſt our French Painters, the Word Yer- 
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rueux, is underſtood in the ſame Signification. 
But let not the Work be too much enrich'd 
with Gold or Jewels, &c. Clemens Alexandri- 


nus relates, That Apelles having ſeen a Helena 


dag. cap. ia. which a young Scholar of his had made, and ad- 


are deſtructive to each other, becauſe they 
draw the Sight to ſeveral Places at the ſame 


Plutarch. 


orn'd with a great Quantity of Golden Orna- 


ments and Jewels, ſaid to him, My good Friend, 
theugh thou could ſt not make her Beautiful, at 


Jeaft thou haſt made her Rich, Beſides that 


theſe glittering things in Painting, as Precious 


Stones prodigally ſtrew'd over "the Habits, 


time, and hinder round Bodies from turning, 
and making their due effect; *tis the very 


Quantity which often makes us judge thar 
they are falſe. And beſides, it is to be pre- 


ſum'd, that precious things are always rare. 
Corinna, that learned Theban Lady, reproach'd 
Pindar, whom ſhe had five times overcome 


in Poetry, that he ſcatter'd through all his 


Works the Flowers of Parnaſſus too prodi- 
gally; ſaying to him, That Men ſow'd with 
the Hand, and not with the Sack : for which 
Reaſon a Painter ought to adorn his Veſt- 
ments with great Diſcretion. And precious 

| Stoncs 
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Stones look exceedingly well, when they are 
{ct in thoſe Places which we would make to 
come out of the Picture; as for Example, on 


a Shoulder, or an Arm, to tie ſome Drapery 


which of it ſelf is of no ſtrong colouring. 
They do alſo perfectly well with white, and 


other light Colours, which are us'd in bring- 
ing the Parts or Bodies forward; becauſe 


5 Jewels make a Show, and glitter through the 
bOphpoſition of the great Lights in the deep 


Brown, which meet together. 
Tis very expedient to make a Model of thoſe. 


things which we have not in our Sight, and 


whoſe Nature is difficult to be retain'd in the 


Memory, &c. As for Example, the Grouppes 
of many Figures, the Poſtures difficult to be 
long kept, the Figures in the Air, in Cie- 


lings, or much rais'd above the Sight; and 
even of Animals, which are not caſily to be 


diſpos'd. 
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_ By this Rule we plainly ſee, how neceſlary | 


it is for a Painter to know how to Model, and 


to have many Models of ſoft Wax. Paul Ve- 


roneſe had ſo good Store of them, with ſo 
great a Quantity of different Sorts, that he 
would paint a whole Hiſtorical Compoſition on 
a Perſpective Plan, how great and how diver- 
ſified ſoever it were. Tintoret practis d the 
ES, fame 
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ſame; and Michael Angelo (as Giovan. Bapt. 
Armenini relates) made uſe of it, for all the 
Figures of his Day of Judgment. Tis not 
that I would adviſe any one who would make 
any very conſiderable Work, to finiſh after 
theſe Sorts of Models; but they will be of 
vaſt Uſe and Advantage to ſee the Maſſes of 


28 


great Lights, and great Shadows, and the Ef- 


fect of the Whole- together. For what re- 


we mains, you are to have a * Layman almoſt as 


big as the Life, for every Figure in particu- 
lar, beſides the natural Figure before you, on 
which you muſt alſo look, and call it for a 
Witneſs, which muſt firſt confirm the thing 
to you, and afterwards to the Spectators as it 
is in Reality. 
Luou may make Uſe of cheſe Madels wh 
Delight, if you ſet them ona Perſpective Plan, 
which will be in the Manner of a Table made 
on Purpoſe. You may either raiſe, or let it 
down, according to your Convenience; and 
if you look on your Figures, through a Hole, 
fo contriv'd, that it may be mov'd up and 
down, it will ſerve you for a Point of Sight, 
and a Point of Diſtance, when you have once 
fix'd it. 
The ſame Hole will farther ſerve you, to 
ſet Four Figures in the Cieling, and diſpos'd 


upon 
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by bath Ways together. 
You may joyn to your Figures what you 


155 
upona Grate of Iron- wire, or ſupported in tge 
Air, by little Strings rais'd at Diſcretion; or 


ſee fitting, provided, that the whole be pro- 


portion'd to them; and in ſhort, what you 
your ſelf may judge to be of no greater Big- 


neſs than theirs. Thus, in whatfoever you 
do, there will be more of Truth ſeen, your 
Work it ſelf will give you infinite Delight, 
and you will avoid many Doubts and Diffi- 
culties, which often hinder you; and chiefly 
for what relates to linea] Perſpectiue, which 
you will there infallibly find, provided that you 
remember to Proportion all things to the 
Greatneſs of your Figures, and eſpecially the 


Points of Sight and of Diſtance; but for 


what belongs to aerial Perſpective, that not 
being found, the Judgment muſt ſupply it it. 


Tintoret (as Ridolphi tells us in his Life) had 


made Chambers of Board and Paſtboard, pro- 
portion'd to his Models, with Doors and Win- 


dos, through which he diftributed on his 


Figures artificial Lights, as much as he thought 
reaſonable, and often paſs'd ſome Part of the 
Night, to conſider and obſerve the Effect of 


of his Compoſitions. His Models were two 


Foot high. 


4 
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e are to conſider the Places where we lay 
2 Scene of the Picture, &c. This is what 
Monſieur de Chambray calls, to do things ac- 
cording to Decorum. See what he ſays of it, 
in the Interpretation of that Word, in his Bo 
of the Perfection of Painting. Tis not ſuffi- 
cient, that in the Picture there be nothing 
found which is contrary to the Place, where 


the Action which is repreſented, paſſes; but 


we ought beſides, to mark out the Place, and 
make it known to the Spectator by ſome par- 


ticular Addreſs, that his Mind may not be put 


to the Pains of diſcovering it; as whether it 
be Italh, or Spain, or Greece, or France; whe- 


ther it be near the Sea-ſhore, or the Banks of 


ſome River; whether it be the Rhine, or the 
Loyre; the Po, or the Tyber; and ſo of o- 
ther things, if they are eſſential to the Hiſto- 
ry. Nealces, à Man of Wit, and an inge- 


Lib, 25. 12, 66 nious Painter (as Pliny tells us) being to 


« paint a Naval Fight, betwixt the Egyptians 
cc and the Perſians; and being willing to make 
« it known, that the Battle was given upon the 
« Nile, whoſe Waters are of the ſame Colour 
« with the Sea, drew an Aſs drinking on the 
« Banks of the River, anda Crocodile endeavour: 
& ing to furprize ples: 


Let 
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Let 4  Nobleneſi and Grace, &c. It is diffi- © 222. 
cult enough to ſay what this Gr ace of Paint- 

Ing is; tis to be conceiv'd and underſtood, 
| much more caſily than ro be explain'd by £020 Þ | 
1 Words. Ir proceeds from the Illuminations 
of an excellent Mind (not to be acquir'd) by f 
5 which we give a certain Turn to Things, f 
25 which makes them pleaſing. A Figure may ö 

be deſign'd with all its Pr oportions, and have 
all its Parts regular: which, notwithſtanding 
all this, ſhall not be pleaſi ng, if all thoſe Parts 


. are not put together in a certain manner, 

d which attracts the Eye to them, and holds it 

| fix'd upon them: For which reaſon, there is 

N | a Difference to be made bet wixt Grace and 

- | Beauty. And it ſeems that Ovid had a mind 

. to diſtinguiſh them, when he ſaid (peaking 

1 of Venus) 

: Multaque cum forms gratia miſta fuit. 

: A matchleſs Grace was with her Beauty mix'd. 

F And Suetonius ſpeaking of Nero, ſays, he 

8 was rather Beautiful than Graceful. Vultu 

; pulchro, magis quam venuſto. How many fair 
Women do we ſee, who pleaſe us much leſs 

5 than others, who have not ſuch beautiful Fea- 


tures !: ? 
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- tures? Tis by this Grace that Raphael has 
made himſelf the moſt renown'd of all the J- 


 Palians, as Apelles by the lame means carry'd. 


q 233. 


it above all the Creeks. 

This is that in which the greateſt Difficulty 
conſiſts, &c. For two Reaſons, 1 becauſe 
great Study is to be made, as well upon the 
ancient Beauties, and noble Pictures, as upon 


Nature it ſelf: and 24y becauſe that Part de- 


pends entirely on the Genius, and ſeems to be 


| purely the Gift of Heaven, which we have 


receiv'd. at our Birth upon which Account 
our Author adds, Undoubtedly we ſee but few, 
whom. in this particular, Jupiter has regarded 


with a gracious Eye; ſo that it belongs only to 


thoſe elevated Souls, who partake ſomewhat of 


Divinity, to work ſuch mighty Wonders. 


Though they who have not altogetherreceiv'd 


from Heaven this precious Gift, cannot ac- 


quire it without great Labour; nevertheleſs 
tis needfull in my Opinion, that both the 
one and the other ſhould perfectly learn the 


Character of every Paſſion. 

All the Actions of the erf tive Hopetite are 
in Painting call'd Paſſions, becauſe the Soul is 
agitated by them, and becauſe the Body ſuf- 


fers through them, and is ſenfibly alter'd. 


'They are thoſe divers Agitations and different 
Motions 
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Art of Painting. 1 
Motions of the Body in general, and of every _ 
one of its Parts in particular, that our excel- 
lent Painter ought to underſtand 3. on which 
he ought to make his Study; and to form to 
himſelf a perfect Idea of them. But it will 
be proper for us to know in the firſt Place, 
that the Philoſophers admit eleven, Love, Ha- 
tred, Deſire, Shunning, Joy, Sadneſs, Hope, 
| Deſpair, Boldneſs, Fear and Anger. The 
Painters have multiply'd them not only by E 
their different Degrees, but alſo by their diffe- 43M 
rent Species; for they will make, for Exam- | 
ple, ſix Perſons in the ſame Degree of Fear, 
who ſhall expreſs that Paſſion all of them 
differently. And *tis that Diverſity of Speries 
which diſtinguiſhes thoſe Painters who are a- 
ble Artiſts, from thoſe whom we may call 
Manneriſts, and who repeat five or fix times 
over in the ſame Picture the ſame Airs of a 
Head. There are a vaſt Number of other 
Paſſions, which are as the Branches of thoſe 
which we have nam'd : we might for Exam- 
ple, under the Notion of Love, comprehend 
Grace, Gentleneſs, Givility, Careſſes, Em- 
braces, Kiſſes, Tranquillity, Sweetneſs &c. 0 
and without examining whether all theſe | 
things which Painters comprize under the = 
Name of Paſſions, can be reduc'd to thoſe of 
2 the 
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Obſervations on the 


the Philoſophers, I am of Opinion, that eve- 
ry one may uſe them at his Pleaſure; and that 
he may ſtudy them after his own manner; 


the Name makes nothing. One may even 


make Paſſions of Majeſty, Fierceneſs, Diſſatis- 
faction, Care, Avarice, Slothfulneſs, Envy, 
and many other things like hee. Theſe Pa/- 


fions (as I have ſaid) ought to be learnt from 


the Life it ſelf, or to be ſtudied on the Anci- 
ent Statues, and excellent Pictures: we ought 
to ſee, for Example, all things which belong 
to Sadneſs, or ſerve to expreſs it; to deſign 


them carefully, and to imprint them in our 
Memories after ſuch a Manner, as we may 


diſtinctly underſtand ſeven or eight kinds of 


them more or leſs, and immediately after, 
draw them upon Paper, without any other 


Original, than the Image which we have con- 
ceiv'd of them. We muſt be perfect Maſters 


of them, but above all, we muſt make ſure 


of poſſeſſing them throughly. We are to 


know, that it is ſuch or ſuch a Stroke, or 
ſuch a Shadow, fironger or weaker, which 


make ſuch or ſuch a Paſſion, in this or that 


Degree. And thus if any one ſhould ask you 


what makes in Painting the Majeſty of a King, 


the Gravity of a Hero, the Love of a Chriſt, 


the Grief of a Madonna, the Hope of the 


good 


| Alt of Painting. 
good Thief, the Deſpair of the bad one, the 
Grace and Beauty of a Venus, and in fine the 


Character of any Paſſion whatſoever, you 
may anſwer poſitively, on the Spot, and with 


Aſſurance, that it is /uch a Poſture, or ſuch 
Lines in the Parts of the Face, form'd of /uch 


or ſuch a Faſhion, or even the one and the 
other both together: for the Parts of the Bo- 
dy ſeparately, make known the Paſſions of 


the Soul, or elſe conjointly one with the o- 


ther. But of all the Parts, the Head is that 


which gives the moſt of Life, and the moſt 


of Grace to the Paſſion, and which alone con- 
_ tributes more to it, than all the reſt together. 


The others ſeparately can onely expreſs ſome _ 


certain Paſſions, but the Head expreſſes all of 
them; nevertheleſs there are ſome which are 
more particular to it; as, for Example, Hu- 


mility, which it expreſſes by the Stooping or 


bending of the Head. Arrogance, when it 
is lifted, or as we ſay, toſs'd up. Languiſh* 
ment, When we hang it on one Side, or lean it 
upon one Shoulder. Obſzinacy (or as the 
French calls it Opiniatrete,) with a certain ſtub- 
born, unruly, barbarous, Humour, when 
*ris held upright, ſtiff and poiz'd betwixt the 


Shoulders. And of the reſt, there are ma- 


ny Marks, more eaſy conceiv'd, than they 
| Call 
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Obſervations on the 


can be expreſs'd; as Baſhfulne/s, Admiration, 
Indignation, and Doubt. Tis by the Head 
that we make known more viſibly our Suppli- 
cations, our Threatnings, our Mildneſs, our 
Haugbtineſs, our Love, our Hatred, our Joy, 
our Sadneſs, our Humility; in fine, tis e- 
| _ nough to ſee the Face and to underſtand the 
Mind at halt a Word. Bluſhing and Paleneſs 
ſpeak to us, as * the Mixture of chem 
both. 
The Parts of the Face do all of them con- 
tribute to expoſe the Thoughts of our Hearts; 
but above the reſt, the Eyes, which are as it 
were the two Windows, through which the 
Soul looks out and ſhows it ſelf. The Pa/- 
ſions which they more particularly expreſs, 
are Pleaſure, Languiſhment, Diſdain, Secveri- 
ty, Sweetneſs, Admiration and Anger. Joy 
and Sadneſs may bear their Parts, if they did | 
not more eſpecially proceed from the Eye- | + 
brows and the Mouth. And the two Parts!“ 
laſt nam'd agree more particularly in the Ex- 
preſſion of thoſe two Paſſions; nevertheleſs if 
you joyn the Eyes as a third, you will have 
the Product of a wonderful Harmony for all 
the Paſſions of the Soul. 
The Noſe has no Paſſion which i is e 
to it, it onely lends its Aſſiſtance to the other 7 
Joe 


Anger, like other Animals. The moving of 
EE. M the 
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Arils, which is as much mark'd in Foy, as it 


5 161 
pefore· nam d, by the ſtretching of the No- 


is in Sadneſs. And yet it ſeems, that Scorn 


makes us wrinkle up the No/e, and ftretch 


the Noſtrili alſo, at the ſame time, drawing 
up the apper Lip to the Place which is near 
the Corners of the ' Mouth. The Ancients 


made the Nv/e the Seat of Deriſion; eum ſub- 
| dole irriſioui dicaverunt, ſays Pliny; that is; 
they dedicated the Noſe to a cunning ſort of 
Mockery. We read in the 3d. Satyr of Perfius, 


Diſce, ſed ira cadat Naſo, rugoſaque ſanna. 
Learn, but let your Anger fall from your 


| Noſe, and the ſneering Wrinkles be diſmoun- 


ted. And Philuſtratus in the Picture of Pan, 


whom the Nymphs had bound, and ſcornfully 
inſulted over, fays of that God; © that before 
this, he was accuſtom d to ſleep with a peacea- 
„ Ve. Noſe, fin in his Slumbers the Mrin- 
| © Kles of it, and the Anger which commonly 
mounted to that Part; but now his Noftrils 
« were widewd to the laſt Degree of Fury. 


For my own Part, I ſhould rather believe that 
the Noſe was the Seat of Wrath in Beaſts, 


than in Mankind; and that it was unbecoming 


of any God but only Pan, who had very much 


of the Beaſt in him, to wrinkle up his Noe in 
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Ol ſervatibus on the 


tlie Lips ought to be but moderate, if it be 


in Converſation, becauſe we ſpeak much more- 
by the Tongue than by the Lips : And if you 
make the Mouth very open, tis only when 
you are to expreſs the Violence of Pa Jon, 
and more properly of Anger. | 

For what concerns the Hande, they are 


the Servants of the Head, they are his Wea- 
pons and his Auxiliaries; without them the 


Action is weak, . languiſhing, and half dead. 
Their Motions, which are almoſt infinite, 
make innumerable. Expreſſions. Is it not 
by them, that we deſire, that we hope, that 
we promiſe, that we call towards us, and that 
we reject? Beſides, they are the Inſtruments 
of our Threats, of: our Petitions, of the Hor- 


ror which we ſhow for things, and of the 


Praiſes which we give them. By them we 
fear, we ast Queſtions, we approve, and we 
refuſe, we ſhow our Foy, and our Sadneſs, 
our Doubts, and our Lamentations, our Con- 


- cernments of Pity ,, and our Admirations. In | 
| ſhort, it may be ſaid, that they are the Lan- 


guage of the Dub, that: they contribute not 


alittle to the ſpeaking. whe univerſal Tongue 


common to all che World, which is that of 


Now. 


Vould repreſent. For Nature (fays Horace 


Art of Painting. : 


| Now to tell you how theſe Parts are to be 


diſpos'd, ſo as to expreſs the different Paſſions, 
is impoſſible ; no preciſe Rules can be given of 
it, both becauſe the Task it {ſelf is infinite, 
and alſo becauſe every one is left to the Con- 
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duct of his own Genius, and to the Fruit of 


his former Studies; only remember to be care- 


ful, that all the Actions of your Figures muſt 
be natural. 77 ſeems to me (ſays Quintili- 
“an, ſpeaking of the Paſſions) That this 
Hart, which is ſo noble, and ſo great, is not al- 
©. Fogether unacceſſible; and that an eaſie way 
« may be found to it; tis to conſider Nature, 


ce and to copy her; for the Spectators are ſatiſ- 
fed, when in artificial things they can diſcern 


that Nature, which they are accuſtom'd to he- 
« hold”. This Paſſage of Quintilian is per- 
feectly explain'd by the Words of an excellent 

Maſter, which our Author propoſes to us for 


a Rule: they are theſe which follow. That 


the ſtudied Motions of the Soul, are never ſo © 


natural, as thoſe which we ſee in the Tranſport 
of a true Paſſion. Theſe Motions will better 


| beexpreſs'd, and be much more natural, if we 


enter into the ſame Thoughts, become of the 
ſame Piece, and imagine our ſelves to be in the 
ſame Circumſtances with thoſe whom we 
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n his Art of Poetry) diſpuſes the Tufde of 


Obſervattons on the 


« Mankind to all ſorts of Fortunes; ſometimes 


c ſhe males us contented, ſometimes ſbe drives 


« us 470 Choler, aud ſometimes ſhe ſo oppreſſes 
cc ns with Grief, that ſbe ſeems to tread us down, 
© aud plunge us into mortal Auxieties; and on 


. * all theſe Orcaſions, ſue drives eutwards the 


« Motions of the Heart by the Tongue, which is 


Her Interpreter. Now inſtead of the Tongue, 
let the Painter {ay by the Actions, which are 
her Interpreters. What means have we, 
c (ſays Quintilian,) 10 give a Colour to a thing 
« if wwe have not the ſame Colour ? "tis neceſſa- 
« ry that wwe our ſelves ſhould firſt be touch'd 
« with à Paſſion before we endeavour to move 
„ others with it. Aud how (contmucs he) 


“ cau vue be touch d, ſiuce the Paſſions are not ia 


& our Power? This is the way in my Opinion; 
& He mußt form to bur ſelves the Viſions aud I- 
« mages of abſent things, as if they ere in re- 
« ality before our Eyes; and be why conceives 
c theſe Images with the greateſt Strength of V. 
&« magination, ſpall poſſeſs that Part of the 
« Paſfous with the moſt Advantage, aud the 
« greateſi Eaſe.” But we muſt take care (as 
I have already faid) chat in theſe Viſions, the 
Motions may be natural; for there ave ſome 
who 4 inagency they b have given abundance of 
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Art of Painting. 

Light to their Figures, when they have made 
them do violent and extravagant Actions; 
which we may more reaſonably call the Con- 


vulſions, or Contorfions of the Body, than the 
Paſfions of the Mind; and by this means they 


oſten put themſelves to much Pains, to find 


a ſtrong Paſſion, where no Paſſion is requir'd, 
Add to all that 1 have ſaid, concerning the 


Paſſions, that we are to have a very ſerious re- 


gard to the Quality of the Perſons who are to 
be expreſs'd in Paſiows. The Foy of a King 


ought not to reſemble that of a Serving man. 


And the Fiercene/s of a private Soldier muſt not 
be like that of an Officer. In theſe Differen- 


ces conſiſts all the Finene/5 and Delicacy of the 
Paſſions. Paulo Lomazz0 has written at large 


on every Paſſion in particular, in his ſecond 
Boot; but beware you dwell not too long up- 
on it, and endeayonr not to foree your Ge | 


nius. 
Some Reliques of it took er under q 247. 


Ground, &c. All the ancient Painting that 
was in /taly periſh'd in the Invaſion of the 
Hunns and Goths, excepting thoſe Works 


which were hidden under Ground, or there | 


painted ; which, by reaſon they had not been 


the Inſolence of thoſe Barbarians. 
M 3 The 
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_  Obſervatuons on the 
The Cromatique Part, or Colouring, &c. 
The third and laſt Part of Painting, is call'd 


the Cromatique, or Colouring. Its Object is 
Colour: for which Reaſon, Lights and Sha- 
dows are therein alſo comprehended, which 


are nothing elſe but White and Brown (or 


Dark,) and by Conſequence have their Place 
among the Colours. Philoſiratus ſays, in his 
Life of Apollonius, ** that That may be truly 


“ call'd Painting, which is made only with two 


& Colours, provided the Lights and Shadows 


c beobſerv'd in it:. for there we behold the true 


cc Reſemblance of things with their Beauties; we 
« alſo ſee the Paſſions, though without other 
& Colours: ſo much of Life may be alſo expreſs'd 
« jn it, that we may perceive even the very 
& Bloud: the Colour of the Hair, and of the 
« Beard, are likewiſe to be diſcern'd, and we 
& can diftinguiſh (without Confuſion) the fair 


© from the black, and the young from the old, 


« the Differences betwixt the white and the 


faxen Hair; we diſtinguiſh with Eaſe be- 
« 7wixt the Moors and the Indians; not only 
* hy the Camus Noſes of the Blacks, their wool- 


« Jy Hair, and their high Jaws, but alſo by 
&« that black Colour which is natural to them. 
We may add to what Philoſtratus has ſaid, 
that with two Colours only, (the Light and 

: . 


Art of Painting. 
the Dark) there is no Sort of Stuff or Habit 
= but may be imitated. We ſay then, that the 


Colouring makes its Obſervations on the Maſ- 
ſes or Bodies of the Colours, accompany'd 


with Lights and Shadows, more or leß evi- 
: dent by Degrees of Diminution, according to 
„ the Accidents. Firſt, of a luminous Body; as 


for Example, the Sun or a Torch. Secondly, 
of a diaphanaus or tranſparent Body, which is 
betwixt us and the Object, as the Air, either 
pyꝓure or thick, or a red Glaſs, &c. Thirdly, 
of a ſolid Body illuminated, as a Statue of 
white Marble, a green Tree, a black Horſe, 
&c. Fourthly, from his Part, who regards 
the Body illuminated, as beholding it either 
near, or at a Diſtance, directly in a right An- 
gle, or aſide in an obtuſe Angle, from the 
top to the bottom, or from the bottom tothe 
top. This Part, in the Knowledge which it 
has of the Virtue of Colours, and the Friend- 
ſhip which they have with each other, and al- 
ſo theirAntipathies,comprehends the Strength, 
the Relievo, the Briskneſs, and the Delicacy 
which are obſery'd in good Pictures. The 
Management of Colours, and the Labour de- 
pend alſo on this laſt Part. : 
Hier Siſter, &c. That is to ſay, the De- q 263. 
fin or Drawing, which is the /econd Part of 
125 M + TT TOY. 
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Pwitehngy 3 which conſiſting only of Lines, 
ſtands altogether in need of the Colouring to 
appear. Tis for this Reaſon, that our Au- 
thor calls this Part her Siſters Procurer, that 
is, the Colouring ſhows us the n ; and 
makes us fall in Love with it. 
The Light produces all kinds of Colours, &c. 
Here are three Theorems ſucceſſively following, 
which our Author propoſes to us, that from 
thence we may draw fome Concluſions. You 
may likewiſe find others, which are in the 
Nature of fo many Propoſitions, to which we 
ought toagree, that from thence we may draw 
the Precepts contain'd in the following Part of 
this Treatiſe z they are all founded on the . 
Senſe of Seeing. TT 
Which fhonld be the moſt ; &c. See 4. 38 
Rennark of Number 152. | 


That light Bodies may have a ſufficient Maſs, 
or breadth of Shadow, to ſuſtain em, &c. 
That is properly to ſay, that after the 
great Lights, there muſt be great Shadows, 
which we call Repoſes: becauſe in Reality 
the Sight would be tired, if it were attracted 
by a Continuity of glittering Obje&s. The 
Lights may ſerve for a Repole to the Darks, 
and the Darks to the Lights. T have faid in 
another Place, that a Grouppe of Figures ought 
ED bs to be 
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16 
to be conſider d as a Choir of Mui , in which | 


the Baſes ſupport the Trebles, and make them 
to be heard with greater Pleaſure. Theſe | 


Repofes are made two ſeveral Ways, one of 


which is Natural, the other Artificial. The 
Natural is made by an Extent of Lights or of 
Shadows, which naturally and neceffarily fol - 
low ſolid Bodies: or the Maſſes of ſolid Bo- 
dies aggroupp'd, when the Light ftrikes' upon 


them. And the Artificial conſiſts in the Bo- 


dies of Colours, which the Painter gives to 


certain things, ſuch as pleaſes him; and com- 


poſes them in ſuch a Manner, that they do 


no Injury to the Objects which are near them. 


A Drapery (for Example) which is made yel- 


low, or red, on ſome certain Place, in Mo- 


ther Place may be brown, and will be more 
ſuitable to it, to produce the Effect requir'd. 
Me are to take Occaſion, as much as poſſi- 
bly we can, to make Uſe of the firſt Manner, 
and to find the Repoſe of which we ſpeak, 


by the Lig ht and by the Shadow, which na- 
turally accompany ſolid Bodies. But ſince the 


Subjects on which we work are not always 
| revdrable to diſpoſe the Bodies as we deſire, 


a Painter in ſuch a Caſe may take his Advan- 
tage by the Bodies of Colours, and put into 
ſuch Places as _ to be darken'd, Drape- 


ries 


_ Obſervations on the 


ries, or other things, which we may ſuppoſe 
to be naturally brown and ſully'd, which will 
produce the ſame Effect, and give him the 

ſame Repoſes as the Shadows would do, which 
could not be caus'd by the panes of the 
Objects. 


Thus an underſtanding Painter will make 


| his Advantages both of the one Manner and 


the other. And if he makes a Deſign to be | 
grav'd, he is to remember, that the Gravers 


4 1 not their Colours as the Painters do; 


and that by conſequence he muſt take Occa- 
ſion to find the Reaſon of his Deſign, in the 
natural Shadows of the Figures, which he 


has diſpos d to cauſe the Effect. Rubens has 


given us a full Information of this in thoſe 
Prints of his, which he caus'd to be engrav'd ; 
and I believe that nothing was ever ſeen more 


beaufifull in that kind: the whole Know- 


ledge of Grouppes, of the Lights and Sha- 
dows, and of thoſe Maſſes, which Titian calls 
4 Bunch of Grapes, is there expos'd ſo clearly 
to the Sight, that the View of thoſe Prints, 
and the carefull Obſervation of them, might 
very much contribute to the forming of an 
able Painter. The beſt and faireſt of them are 
graven by Voſtermau, Pontius, and Bolſvert, 


all of them amine Gravers, whoſe Works 
| Rubens 


Art of Painting. 
Rubens himſelf took Care to overſee; and 
which without doubt you will find to be ex- 
cellent, if you examine them. But expect 
not there the Elegance of Deſign, nor the Cor- 

refineſs of the Out-lines. 

Dis not but the Gravers can, and ought to 
imitate the Bodies of the Colours by the De- 
grees of the Lights and Shadows, as much as 
they ſhall judge that this Imitation may pro- 
duce a good Effect. On the contrary, tis 
impoſlible, in my Opinion, to give much 
| 4 trength to what they grave, after the Works 
of the School of Venice (and of all thoſe who 
have had the Knowledge of Colours, and of 
the Contraſt of the Lights and Shadows) 
without imitating in ſome ſort the Colour of 
the Objects, according to the Relation which 
they have to the Degrees of White and Black. 
Me ſee certain Prints of good Gravers diffe- 
rent in their Kinds, where theſe things are 
obſerv'd, and which have a wonderful 
Strength. And there appears in publick, of 
late Years, a Gallery of Arch- duke Leopold, 
which though very ill graven, yet ſhows ſome 
Part of the Beauty of its Originals, becauſe 
the Gravers who have executed it (though o- 


_ therwiſe they were ſufficiently ignorant) have 


e in almoſt the greateſt Parts of their 
| | | Prints, 
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to place nothing whic 
or in Light, at the Bord 
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Prints, the Bodies of Colours, in the "OY AP 7 

which they have to the Degrees of the Lights 
and Shadows. I could wiſh the Gravers 
would make ſome Reflection upon this whole 
| Remark; tis of wonderful conſequence to 
1 "I when they have attain'd to the 
Knowledge of theſe Repoſes, they will eaſily 
reſolve thoſe Difficulties which many times 
perplex them; and then chiefly, when they 


are to engrave after a Picture, where neither 


the Lights and Shadows, nor the Bodies of 


the Colours are skilfully obſery'd, though in 


its other Parts de Pickure may be well per- 
form'd. | 
As in a Convex Mirror the collected Regs frrike 
 ftronger, &c. A Convex Mirror alters the 
Objetts which are in the middle, fo that it 
feems to make them come out from the Su- 


perficies., The Painter muſt do in the fame 
manner, in reſpect of the Lights and Shadows 


of his Figures, to give them more Relievo, 


and more Strength. 


While the Goings off are more and more 
| broken and faint, as they approach to the Ex- 
tremities, &c. Tis the Duty of a Painter, even 
in this alſo, to imitate the Convex Mirror, and 
ares either in Colour 
x Of his Picture; for 
| which, 
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which, there are two Reaſons: the firſt is, 


that the Eye at the firſt View direds it ſelf to 
the midſt of the Object, which is preſented to 

it, and by conſequence, muſt there neceſſari- 
ly find the principal Object, in order to its 
Satisfaction. And the other Reaſon is, that 
the Sides or Borders being overcharg'd with 
a ſtrong and glittering Work, attract the Eyes 
thither, which are in a kind of Pain, not to 
behold a Continuity of that Work, which is 
on the Sudden interrupted, by the Borders of 
the Picture; inſtead of which the Borders be- 


ing lighten d, and cas'd of ſo much Work, 


the Eye continues fixt on the Center of the 


Picture, and beholds it with greater Pleaſure. 


T is for the ſame Reaſon, that in a great Com- 
poſition of Figures, thoſe which coming moſt 


forward, are cut off by the Bottom of the 


Picture, will always make an ill Effect. 


A Bunch of Grapes, &c. 'Tis ſufficientiy ¶ 329. 


| manifeſt, that Titian by this judicious and fa- 
miliar Compariſon, means, that a Painter ought 

to collect the Objects, and to diſpoſe them in 
ſuch a manner, as to compoſe one I hole; the 


| ſeveral contiguous Parts of which, may be 


_ enlighten'd, many ſhadow'd, and others of 


broken Colours to be in the Turnings; as on 


a Bunch of Grapes, many Grapes, which are 


the 
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backward without it, 


eee on the 
the Parts of it, are in the Light, many in the 


Shadow, and the reſt faintly colour'd to make 
them go farther back. Titian once told Tinto- 


ret, That in his greateſt Works, a Bunch of 
Grages had been his AE Rule, and his Ref 
Guide. 

Pure, or unmix d White, außer dr draws an Ob- 
Jeft nearer, or carries it off to farther diſtance. 
It draws it nearer. with Black, and throws it 
&c. All agree, that 
White can ſubſiſt on the fore-ground of the 


Picture, and there be us'd without mixture; 


the Queſtion therefore is to know, if it can e- 
qually ſubſiſt and be plac'd in the fame manner, 


upon that which is backward, the Light be- 
ing univerſal, and the Figures „ ans in a 


Campaign and open Field. | 
Our Author concludes affirmatively ; ; and 


the Reaſon on which he eſtabliſhes his Rule 
is this; That there being nothing which par- 


takes more of the Light than Whiteneſs, and 


the Light being capable of ſubſiſting well in 
Remoteneſs (or at a long diſtance, as we dai- 
ly fee in the riſing, and ſetting of the Sun) it 
follows, that White may ſubſiſt in the ſame 
manner. In Painting, the Light and a white 
Colour are but one and the fame thing. Add 
to this, * we have no Colour, which more 

3 . | reſembles 


a 
wy 
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2 
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reſembles the Air than White, and by conſe- 
| quence no Colour which is lighter; from 
whence it comes, that we commonly ſay, the 


Air is heavy, when we ſee the Heavens co- 
ver'd with black Clouds, or when a thick 
Fog takes from us that Clearneſs, which 


makes the Lightneſs or Serenity of the Air. 
Titian, Tintoret, Paul Veroneſe, and all thoſe 
who beſt underſtood Lights, have obſerv'd it 


in this manner, and no Man can go againſt 
this Precept, at leaft without renouncing any 
Skill in Landſcape, which is an undoubted 
Confirmation of this Truth. And we ſee that 


all the great Maſters of Landſcape, have fol- 


low'd Titian in this, who has always employ'd 


brown and earthly Colours upon the fore- 
part, and has reſerv'd his greateſt Lights for 
Remoteneſſes, and the back Parts: of his 

_ Landſcapes. ; 


+.» 


It may be objected againſt this Spe that 


White cannot maintain it ſelf in Remoteneſſes, 


| becauſe it is ordinarily us'd to bring the Ob- 


jects nearer, on the advanc'd Part. Tis true, 


that ſo it is us'd, and that to very good pur- 
pole, to render the Objects more ſenſible, by 


the oppoſition of the Dark, which muſt ac- 
company it; and which retains it, as it were 
| 885 forces 5 whether the Dark ſerves it for a 


Ground, 
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:Groubds: or whether it be combin'd to it. 
1 Fur example, If you wou'd make a white Hor ſe 
. on the fore · ground of your Picture, tis of ab- 
_ "ſolute Neceſſity, that the Ground muſt be of 


5 A mixt brown, and large enough, or that the 


Furniture muſt. be of very, ſenſible Colours; 


or laſtly, that ſome Fi igure muſt be ſet upon 


greateſt Diſtance, are of that Colour. . 
very true that blue is one of the lighteſt and 


it, whoſe Shadows and the Colaus may bring 


it forward. 
But it ſeems 1 Poke 5 Blue is. the 


walt flying or tranſient Colour, becauſe the g 


Heavens and Mountains, which are at the 


| Greeteſt Colours: But it is alſo true, chat it 


poſſeſſes cheſe Qualities ſo much the more, be- 
cauſe the white is mingled in it, as the Exam- 


ple of the Diſtances demonſtrate to us. But 
if the Light of your Picture be not univerſal, 


and that you ſuppoſe your Figures in a Cham- 


ber, then recall to your Memory that Theo- 
rem, which tells you, that the nearer a Body f 
is to the Light, and the more directly tis Op- 
pos d to us, ſo much the more it is enlighten” d, 


 becqule the Light grows languihing, thefar- | 


ther it removes from its Original. 


= — — — ur — — —— 


Tou may alſo extinguiſh your White, ic 
you — the Air to be ſomewhat. thicker, _ 


and 


l friere MCs. Te eds. a 


the i — -- 
* adi you foreſee that this Suppoſition will 
make a good Effect in the Oeconomy of the 
whole Work but let not this proceed fo far, 
as to make your Figures ſo brown, that they 
may ſeem as it were in a filthy Fog, or that 
they may.appear to be Part of the * 
See the following Remark. . 
But as for pure Black, there is i. 22 U5 A . 
brings the Okject nearer to the Sight, &c. Be- ths 
cauſe Black is the heavieſt of all Colours, the 
moſt earthy, and the moſt ſenſible. This is 
clearly underſtood by the Qualities of White, 
which is oppos'd to it, and which is (as we 
have ſaid) the lighteſt of all Colours. There 
are few who are not of this Opinion; and yet 
I have known ſome, who have told me, that 
the Black being on the advanc'd Part makes 
nothing but Holes. To this there is little elſe 
to be anſwer' d, but that Black always makes 
a good Effect, being ſet forward, provided, 
it be plac'd there with Prudence. Vou are 
therefore ſo to diſpoſe the Bodies of your Pi- 
ctures which you intend to be on the fore- 
ground, that thoſe ſorts of Holes may not be 
perceiv'd, and that the Blacks may be there 
ir by Maſſes, and AY confus'd. dee the 
47 Rule, | 


N b That 
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That which gives the Relievo to. a Both 


(may ſome ſay to me) is the quick Light, or 
the White, which appears to be on the Side 


which is neareſt to us, and the Black by con- 
ſequence diſtances the Object. We are here 
to beware, not to confound the Turnings with 


the Diſtances: the Queſtion is only in R- 


ſpect of Bodies, which are ſeparated by ſome 


| Diſtance of a backward Poſition z and not of 


round Bodies, which are of the ſame Con- 


tinuity : the Brown which is mingled in the 
rarnings of the Bowl, makes them go off, 
rather in confounding them (as we may fay) 


than in blackning them. And do you not fee, 


that the Reflects are an Artifice of the Pain- 


ter, to make the Turnings ſeem more Light, 


and that by this means the greateſt Black- 


neſs remains towards rhe middle of the Bow!, 
to ſuſtain the White, and make! it Accnive us 
with more Pleaſure? 8 

This Rule of White and Black is 65 = great 


conſequence, that unleſs it be exactly practis d, 


tis impoſſible for a Picture to make any great 


Effect, that the Maſſes can be diſentangl'd, 


and the different Diſtances may be obſery'd 
at the firſt Glance of the Eye, without trou- 


ble. 


Ir 
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It may be inferr'd from this Precept, that 
the Maſſes of other Colours, will be ſo much 
the more ſenſible, and approach ſo much the 
nearer to the Sight, the more Brown they 
bear; provided this be amongſt other Colours 


which are of the ſame Species. For example, 


 ”, yellow Brown ſhall draw nearer to the 
Sight, than another which is leſs yellow. 1 
ſaid, provided it be amongſt other Colours, 
which are of the ſame Species; becauſe there 
are ſimple Colours, which naturally are ſtrong 
and ſenſible, though they are clear; as Hermil- 
lion: there are others alſo, which notwith- 
ftanding that they are brown, yet ceaſe not 
to be ſoft and faint; as the blue of Ultramarine. - 
The Effect of a Picture comes not only there- 

fore from the Lights and Shadows, bur alſo 
from the Nature of the Colours. I thought 
it was not from the purpoſe in this Place to 
give you the Qualities of thoſe Col6urs which 


are moſt in aſe, and which are call'd Capital, 


| becauſe they ſerve to make the Compoſition ö 
of all the reſt, whoſe ers is almoſt inft- 
a_ - 
Red Oker i is one of the moſt Gary bn 
Yellow Oker is not fo * becauſe tis 
clearer. . | 


„ And 
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| Andthe Maſticot is very light, becauſeitisa a 


very clear yellow, and very near to white. 
Ultramarine, or Azure, is very _ and : a 
very {weet Colour. 


Ver million is wholly r to Ultramae | 


riue. 
Lale ig a middle Colour betwixt U Itrama- 


rine and Vermillion, yet it is rather more 
ſweet than harſh, 


Brown-Red is one of the moſt carthy and 


moſt ſenſible Colours. 

Pincb is in its Nature an indifferent Colour, | 
(that is) very ſuſceptible of the other Colours 
by the mixture: if you mix Brown-red with 


it, you will make it a very earthy Colour ; 
but on the eontrary, if you joyn it with 


Mbite or Blue, you ſhall have one of the moſt 


faint and tender Colours. 


Terre Verte (or green Earth) is light; tis 
a mean betwixt 7ellow Oker and Ultramarine. 

Umbre'is very ſenſible and earthy; there is 
nothing but pure Black which can diſpute 


with it. 


Of all Blacks, that is 8 3 ne 
which is moſt remote from Blue. According 


to the Principle which we have eſtabliſh'd of 


White and Black, you will make every one 
of theſe Dulours before- nam'd more earthy 


- 
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and more hens. the more Black you mingle 


with them; and they will be lighter, the more 


 #Vhite you joyn with them. 


For what concerns broken or compound Co- 


lours, we are to make a Judgement of their 


Strength by the Force of thoſe Colours which | | 


Compoſe them. All who have thoroughly 
_ underſtood the Agreement of Colours, have 


not employ'd them wholly pure and ſimple in 


their Draperies, unleſs in ſome Figure upon 


the fore-ground of the Picture; but they have 
us'd broken and compound Colours, of which 


they made a Harmony for the Eyes, by mix- 


ing thoſe which have ſome kind of Sympathy 
with each other, to make a hole, which has 
an Union with the Colours which are neigh- 
bouring to it. The Painter who perfectly 
underſtands the Force and Power of his Co- 


lours, will uſe them moſt ſuitably to his pre- 


lent Purpoſe, and Pong to his own Diſ- 
cretion. 


But let this be done relatively, &c. Qne 7: 377. 


5 Body muſt make another Body fly off in ſuch 
a manner, that it ſelf may be chas'd by thoſe 
Bodies which are advanc'd before it. We 


« are to take care, and uſe great Attention (fays 


0 Quintilian) 0 only of one ſeparate thing, 


but of many which follow each other, and by 


N * K ꝗ certain 


— —— — oat « 5 * 
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« f certain Relation which they have with each 
« other, are as it were continued. In the fame 
ce manner, as if in a ſtraight Street, we caſt 


cc our Eyes from one End of it to the other, we 
& diſcover at once thoſe different things which 


© are preſented to the Sight, ſo that we not only 
« ſee the laſt, but whatſoever is relating to the 


6 laſt. 


Let tawo contrary E xtremities never touch each 


. &c. The Senſe of ſeeing has this in 
common with all the reſt of the Senſes, that. 


It abhors the contrary Extremities. And in 


the ſame manner as our Hands, when they are 


very cold, feel a grievous Pain, when on the 
ſudden we hold them near the Fire; fo the 


Eyes which find an extreme White, next to 
an extreme Black, or a fair cool Azure next 
to a hot on cannot behold theſe Ex- 
tremities without Pain, though they are al- 


Ways artracted by the Glareing of two con- 


cr aries. 


This Rule obliges us to know thoſe Co- - 
lours which have a F riendſhip with each o- 
ther, and thoſe which are incompatible ; ; 


which we may eaſily diſcover in mixing toge- 


ther thoſe Colours of which we would make 


krial. 
And 
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And if by this Mixture, they make a graci- 


1983 


ous and ſweet Colour, which is pleaſing to 


. the Sight, tis a Sign that there is an Union 
and a Sympathy betwixt them: but if on the 
contrary, that Colour which is produc'd by 


the mixture of the two, be harſh to the Sight, 


we are to conclude, that there is a Contrarie- 


ty and Antipathy betwixt theſe two Colours. - 
| Green (for Example) is a pleaſing Colour, 


which may come from a Blue and a low 
mix d together; and by conſequence Blue and 
Zello are two Colours which /pxpathize : and 
on the contrary, the Mixture of Blue with 


Permillion, produces a ſharp, harſh, and un- 


pleaſant Colour; conclude then that Blue and 
Vermillion are of a contrary Nature. And the 

ſame may be ſaid of other Colours, of which 
you may make the Experiment, and clear 


that Matter once for all. (fee the Concluſi- 


on of the 3324 Remark, where I have ta- 
ken Occaſion to {peak of the Force and Quia- 


lity of every Capital Colour.) Vet you may 


neglect this Precept, when your Picee con- 


ſiſts but of one or two Figures, and When a- 1 
mongſt a great Number you would make 
ſome one Figure more remarkable than the 


reſt. One, I ſay, which is one of the moſt 
1 copluderable of the Subject, and which other- 
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Wiſe you cannot diſtinguiſh from the reſt. 


Titian, in his Triumph of Bacchus, having 
plac'd 4riadne on one of the Borders of the 


Picture, and not being able (for that Reaſon) 


to make her remarkable by the Brightneſs of 
Light, which he was to keep in the middle 
of his Picture, gave her a Scarf of a Yermillion 


Colour, upon a blue Drapery, as well to loo- 
ſen her from his Ground, which was a blue 


Sea, as becauſe ſhe is one of the principal Fi- 
gures of his Subject, upon which he deſir d to 


attract the Eye. Paul Veroneſe, in his Mar- 
riage of Cana, becauſe Chriſt, who is the 


principal Figure of the Subject, is carry'd 


ſomewhat into the Depth of the Picture, and 


IJ 36. 


| that he cou'd not make him diſtinguiſhable - 


by the Strength of the Lights and Shadows, 


has cloath'd him with Vermillion and Blue, 


thereby to conduct the Sight to that Figure. 
The Haſtile Colours may be ſo much the more 
ally'd to each other, the more you mix them 


with other Colours, which mutually ſympa- 
thize; and which agree with thoſe Colours, 


which you defire to reconcile. 
is labour in vain to paint a High-noon, &c. 
He ſaid in another Place, endeavour after that 
which aids your Art, and is ſuitable to it, and 
ſnun 9 . 'tis the . 
Pre- 


Art of Painting. . 
Precept. If the Painter would arrive to the end 
he has propos d, which is to deceive the 


Sight, he muſt make choice of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as agrees with the Weakneſs of his Co- 


lours; becauſe his Colours cannot accommo- 
3 datethemſelvesto every ſort of Nature. This 


Rule is particularly to be obſery'd, and well 
cConſider'd, by thoſe who paint Landſcapes. 
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Let the Field or Ground of the Picture, &c. N 378. 


The reaſon of it is, that we are to avoid the 
meeting of thoſe Colours, which have an An- 
ripathy to each other, becauſe they offend the 
Sight; ſo that this Rule is prov'd ſufficiently 
by the 41ſt, which tells us, that two contrary 
Extremities are never to touch each other, 
whether it be in Colour, or in Light; but 
that there ought to be a mean betwixt them, 
which partakes of both. 
Let your Colours be lively, and yet not Joak 
(according to the Painters Proverb) as if they 
had beenrubt'd, or ſprinkled with Meal, &c.Don- 
ner dans la farine, is aPhraſe amongſt Painters, 
which perfectly expreſſes what it means; 
which is to paint with clear or bright Co- 
lours, and dull Colours together; for being 
ſo mingled, they give no more Liſe to the 
Figures, than if they had been rubb'd with 
Meal. They who make their fleſh Colours 


11 


very 
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very white, and their Shadows grey, or incli- 


ning to green, fall into this Inconvenience. 


Red Colours in the Shadows of the moſt de- 
licate or fineſt Fleſh, contribute wonderfully 


to make them lively, ſhining, and natural; 


bur they are to be us'd with the ſame Diſcre- 
tion, that Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Rubens, 
and Yan Dyck have taught. 1 by. their Ex- 


ample. 


To preſerve the 7 freſh, we muſt 


paint by putting in more Colours, and not by 


rubbing them in, after they are once laid; and | 


(if it could be done) they ſhould be laid juſt 


in their proper Places, and not be any more 


rouch'd, when they are once fo plac'd ; be- 


cauſe the Freſhneſs of the Colours is tarniſh'd 


and loſt, by. vexing them with che continual 


Drudgery of Daubing. 
All they who have colour'd well, 7 had 


yet another Maxim to maintain their Colours 


freſh and flouriſhing, which was to make uſe 


of white Grounds, upon which they painted, 


and oftentimes at the firſt Stroke, without 
retouching any thing, and without employ- 


ing new Colours. Rubens always us'd this 
way; and TI have ſeen Pictures from the Hand 
of that great Perſon, painted up at once, 
which were of a wonderful Vivacity. | 

” | | The 
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The reaſon why they made uſe of thoſe 
kinds of Grounds, is, becauſe W hite as well 


{ * preſerves a Brightneſs, under the Tranſparency 


of Colours, which hinders the Air from al- 


tering the whiteneſs of the Ground, as that 
it likewiſe repairs the Injuries which they re- 


ceive from the Air, ſo that the Ground and 


the Colours aſſiſt and preſerve each other. 


"Tis for this reaſon that glaz'd Colours a 
Vivacity which can never be imitated by the 
moſt lively and moſt brillant Colours; becauſe 


according to the common way, the different 


Tints are ſi imply laid on, each in its Place, one 


5 after another. So true it is, that White with 


other ſtrong Colours, with which ve paint 


at once that which we intend to glaze, are, 
1 as it were, the Life, the Spirit, and the Lu- 
ſtre of it. The Ancients moſt certainly have 


found, that white Grounds were much the 


- ett; Vedi notwithſtanding that Inconve- 


nience, which their Eyes receiv'd from that 
Colour, yet they did not forbear the Uſe of 
it; as Galen teſtifies, in his tenth Book of the 
Uſe of the Parts. © Painters (ſays he) when 
ce they work upon their white Grounds, place 
“ before them dark Culours, and others mixt 
e with Blue and Green, to recreate their Eyes; 
5 becauſe White is a glareing Celour, which 

2 wear ies 
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cc wearies and pains the Sight more than any 
& other”. I know not the reaſon why the 


Uſe of it is left offat preſent, if it be not that - 


in our Days there are few Painters who are cu- 


rious in their Colouring, or that the firſt : 
Strokes which are begun upon White, are 


not ſeen ſoon enough, and that a more than 


French Patience is requir'd to wait till it be ac- 


compliſh'd; and the Ground, which by its 
| WE et tarniſhes the Luſtre of the other Co- 


lours, muſt be entirely cover'd, to make the 
whole Work appear pleafingly. 

Let the Parts which are neareſt to us and moſs 
rais'd &c. The reaſon of this is, that upon a 
flat Superficies, and as much united as a Cloth 
can be, when it is ſtrain'd, the leaſt Body is 
very appearing, and gives a heightning to the 


Place which it poſſeſſes; do not therefore load 


thoſe Places with Colours, which you would 
make to turn; but let thoſe be well loaded, 


which you would have come out of the Can- 


vals. 


Let there be: ſo My” Harmony, or C onſent in 
the Maſſes of the Picture, that all the Shadow- 


ings may appear as if they were but one, &c. 


He has ſaid in another Place, that after great 
Lights, great Shadows are neceſſary, which 
he calls . What he means by the pre- 

ſent 


n 
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ſent Rale, is this, That whatſoever is found in 


Colours which are well diſtinguiſh'd in the 


Lights, ſeem to be but one in the Shadows, 
by their great Union. 


thoſe great Shadows, ſhould partake of the 
Colours of one another, ſo that the different 


| Let the whole Pifture be of one Piece, &c. q 386. 


That is to ſay, of one and the ſame Con- 
tinuity of Work, and as if the Picture had 


of one Pallet. 


been painted up all at once; the Latin ſays, all 


The Looking-Glaſs will in ſirult you, &c. The 35 * 


Painter muſt have a principal Reſpect to the 
Maſſes, and to the Effect of the W hole-toge- 


ther. The Looking-Glaſs diſtances the Ob- 


jects, and by conſequence gives us only to ſee 


the Maſſes, in which all the little Parts are 


confounded. The Evening, when the Night 


approaches, will make you better underſtand 


this Obſervation; but not ſo commodiouſly, 


for the proper time to make it, laſts but a 


quarter of an Hour, and the Looking-Glaſs 
may be uſeful all the Day. 


Since the Mirror is the Rule and Maſter of 


all Painters, as ſhowing them their Faults by 
diſtancing the Objects, we may conclude that 


the Picture which makes not a good Effect at 
a diſtance, cannot be well done; and a Pain- 


ter 
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ter muſt never Gniſh his Picture, before he | 
has examin'd it at ſome reaſonable diſtance, or 


with a Looking-Glaſ5, whether the Maſſes of 


the Lights and Shadows, and the Bodies of 
the Colours be well diftributed. Giorgione 
and Correggio have made uſe of this Method. 

As for a Portrait, or Picture by the Life; 
av The End of Portrapys is not ſo preciſely, 


as ſome have imagin'd, 't6 give a ſmiling and 


pleaſing Air, together with the reſemblance 3 
this is indeed ſomewhat, but not enough. It 
conſiſts in expreſſing the true Temper of thoſe | 
Perſons which it repreſents, and to make 


known their Phyſiognomy. If the Perſon 


whom you draw (for example) be naturally 


Sad, you are to beware of giving him any 


Gayety, which would always be a thing 


which is foreign to his Countenance. If he, 


or ſhe be Merry, you are to make that good 
Humour appear, by the expreſſing of thoſe 
Parts where it acts, and where it ſhows it ſelf. 
If the Perſon be Grave and Majeſtical, the 
Smiles, or Laughing, which is too ſenſible, 
will take off from that Majeſty, and make it 


| look childiſh and undecent. In thort, the 


_ underſtands Phy/iognomy, it will be more caſie 


Painter, who has a good Genius, rauſt make a 


true Diſcernment of all theſe things, and if he 


to 
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« Pifures ſo very like, that a certain Phyſiog- 
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| to him, and he will ſucceed better than ano- 
ther. Pliny tells us, © That Apelles made his 


« nomiſt and Fortune-teller , (as it is related 


« by Appion the Grammarian) forerold, by 
© looking on them, the very time of their Deaths, 


c whom thoſe Pictures repreſented; or at what 


« time their Death happen'd, if I Perſons - 


mere already dead. 


You are to take the atmoſs Care, that broad { 493- 


Lights may be join'd, &c. This muſt be done 


tenderly: yet not ſo as to make your Colours 


die, by force of tormenting them; but that you 
ſhould mix them as haſtily as you can, and not 


retouch the ſame rs if conveniently you 


„ 


can avoid it. 85 


Broad Lights, &c. Tis in vain to take pains 9 403. 


if you cannot preſerve large Lights: becauſe 


without them, your Work will never make a 


good Effect at adiſtance and alſo becauſe lit- 


tle Lights are confus'd and effac'd, proportiona- 


bly, as you are at a diſtance from the Picture. 


This was the perpetual Maxim of Correggio. 


Ought to have ſomewhat of Greatneſs in them, ¶ 41 7. 


and their Out-lines to be noble, &c. As the 


Pieces of Antiguity will evidently ſhow us. 
There is nothing more. pernicious to a Yoath, ¶ 42 


&c. Tis common to place our ſelves under 
the 


22 . 
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| tlie Diſcipline of a Maſter, of whom we have 


a good Opinion, and whoſe Manner we are 
apt to embrace with cafe : which takes root 
more deeply in us, and augments, the more we 
fee him work, and the more we Copy after 


him. This happens oftentimes to that de- 


gree, and makes ſo great an Impreſſion in the 
Mind of the Scholar, that he cannot give his 


Approbation to any other Manner whatſoe- 


ver, and believes there is no Man under the 


Cope of Heaven, who is ſo 1 as of 


Maſter. 
But what is moſt mts in this point, is, 


that Nature appears to us always like that 
Manner which we love, and in which we have 
been taught; which is juſt like a Glaſs through 
which we behold Objects, and which com- 
municates its Colour to them, without our 
perceiving it. After I have faid this, 


may ſee of what Conſequence is the 3 of 


a good Maſter, and of following in our begin- 


ning the Manner of thoſe who have come 
neareſt to Nature. And how much injury do 
you think have the ill Manners which have 


been in France, done to the Painters of that 


Nation, and what hindrance have they been 


to the knowledge of what is well done, or of 


arriving to what is ſo, when once we know it? 
, ; The 
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The Tralians ſay to thoſe whom they ſee in- 
fected with an ill Manner, which they are not 
able to forſake, © I you knew juſt nothing, . 


% would ſoon learn ſomething. 
Search whatſoever 7 is aiding to your Art, and 
convenient : and avoid thoſe things which are 


repugnant to it, &c. This is an admirable: 
Rule; a Painter ought to have it perpetually. 
preſent in his Mind and Memory. It reſolves 


thoſe Difficulties which the Rules beget; it 


looſens his Hands, and aſſiſts his Underſtanding. 


In ſhort, this is the Rule which ſets the Pain- 
ter at Liberty; becauſe it teaches him, that 
he ought not to ſubject himſelf ſervilely, and 
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be bound like an Apprentice to the Rules of | 


his Art; but that the Rules of his Art ought 


to be ſubject to him, and not hinder him from 


following the Dictates of his Genius, which 


is ſuperior to them. 
Bodies of diverſe Natures which are ag- 


 groupp'd (or combin'd together) are agreeable 


and pleaſant to the Sight, &c. As Flowers, 


Fruits, Animals, Skins, Sattins, Velvets, beau- 
 tiful Fleſh, Works of Silver, Armours, Iuſtru- 
3 ments of Muſick, Ornaments of Ancient Sacri- 
3 fices, and many other pleaſing Diverſities 
whieh may preſent themſelves to the Painter's 
Imagination. Tis moſt certain, that the Di- 


„„ 
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verſity of Objects recreates the Sight, when 
they are without Confuſion; and when they 
diminiſh nothing of the Subject on which we 
work. Experience teaches us, that the Eye 
grows weary with poring perpetually on the 
fame thing; not only on Pictures, but even 
on Nature it ſelf. For who is he, who would 
not be tir'd in the Walks of a long Foreſt. 
or with beholding a large plain which is _ | 3 
ked of Trees, or in the Sight of a Ridge of 
| Mountains, which inſtead of Pleaſure, give 
us only the View of Heighths and Bottoms? 
Thus to content and fill the Eye of the Un- 
derſtanding, the beft Authors have had the 
Addreſs to ſprinkle their Works with pleaſing 
Digreſſions, with which they recreate the 
Minds of Readers. Diſcretion, in this, as in 
all other things, is the ſureſt Guide: and as. 
tedious Digreſſions, which. wander from their 
Subject, are impertinent; ſo the Painter, who 
under Pretence of diverting the Eyes, would 
fill his Picture with ſuch Varieties as alter the 
Truth of the Hiſtory, would make a ridicu- 
lous Piece of Painting, and a mere Sam- 
fry of his Work. 

As alſo thoſe things which ſeem to be fightly 
touch'd, and perform'd withEaſe, &c. This Eaſe 
attracts our Eyes and Spirits ſo much the more 

becauſe 


- Art of Painting. 


beranſe it u co be preſum'd, that a noble Work, 


which appears ſo eaſie to us, is the Product of a 
Skilful Hand which is Maſter of its Art. It 


was in this Part, that Apelles found himſelf 


{ſuperior to Protogenes, when he blam'd him 


for not knowing when to lay down his Pen- 


cil (and as I may almoſt ſay) to make an end 


Account he plainly ſaid, . That nothing was 


ce more prejudicial to Painters, than tov much 


© exaltneſs; and that the greateſt Part of them, 


cc knew not when they had done enough” : as we 


have likewiſe a Proverb, which ſays, An En- 


gliſoman never knows when he is well. "Tis 


true, that the Word enough is very difficult 


to underſtand. What you have to do, is to 
confider your Subject thoroughly, and in 
what manner you intend to treat it, according 


to your Rules, and the Force of your Genius; 


after this you are to work with all the Eaſe, 


and all the Speed you can, without breaking 


your Head fo very much, and being fo very 


induſtrious in ſtarting Scruples to your ſelf, 


and creating Difficulties in your Work. But 
'tis impoſſible to have this Facility without 


poſſeſſing perfectly all the Precepts of the Art, 
and to have made it habitual to you. For 


Eaſe conſiſts i in making preciſely that Work 
G J 
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which you ought to make, and to ſer every 
thing in its proper Place, with. Speed and 


Readineſs, which cannot be done without the 


Rules, for they are the aſſur'd means of con- 
ducting you to the end that you deſign, with 


Pleaſure. Tis then moſt certain, (though a- 
gainff the Opinion of many, ) that the Rules 


give Facility, Quiet of Mind, and Readineſs 


of Hand to the ſloweſt Genius; and that the 


ſame Rules increaſe, and guide that Eaſe in 


thoſe who have already receiv'd it at their 
Birth, from the happy Influence of their Stars. 
From whence it follows, that we may con- 


ſider Facility two ſeveral Ways; either ſim- 


ply, as Diligence and a. Readineſs of Mind, and 
of the Hand; or as a Diſpoſition in the Mind, to 
remove readily all thoſe Difficulties which 
can ariſe in the Work. The firſt proceeds 
from an active Temper, full of Fire; and the 
fecond from a true Knowledge and full Poſ- 
feſſion of infallible Rules: the firſt is pleaſing, 


bur it is not always without Anxiety, becauſe 


it often leads us aſtray: and on the contrary, 
the laſt makes us act with a Repoſe of Mind, 

and wonderful Tranquillity ; becauſe it aſcer- 
tains us of the Goodneſs of our Work. Tis 
a great Advantage to poſſeſs the firſt; but 
tis the 2 of 9 to have both in 


that 
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chat manner which Rubens and Van Dyck 
poſſeſſed them, excepting the Part of Deſign 
or Drawing, which both of them too much 


neglected. 


5 


Thoſe who ſay, that the Rules are ſo far 


from giving us this Facility, that on the con- 


trary they puzzle and perplex the Mind, and 


have paſs'd half their Lives in an ill Practice 
of Pane the Habit of which is grown ſo 


inveterate in them, that to change it by the 


Rules, is to take (as it were) their Pencils out 
of their Hands, and to put them out of Con- 


we will not allow to ſpcak, but by the Rules 


of Grammar. 
Obſerve, if you leaſe, that the Facility and 


Diligence of which I ſpoke, conſiſts not in 
that which we call bold Strokes, and a free 
handling of the Pencil, if it makes not a great 


Effect at a diſtance. That fort of Freedom 
belongs rather to a Writing-Maſter, than a 
Painter. I fay yet farther, chat tis almoſt 
impoſſible that things which are painted, 


ſhould appear true and natural, where we ob- 
ſerve theſe ſorts of bold Strokes. And all 


_ thoſe who have come neareſt to Nature, have 


"I never 


tie the Hand, are generally ſuch People wo 


dition of doing any thing; in the ſame man- 
ner as we make a Country-man dumb, whom 


have Pleaſure in Painting, you ought to have 
ſo well conſider'd the OEconomy of your 
Work, that it may be entirely made and diſ- 
pos'd in your Head, before it be begun upon 
the Cloth. You muſt, I ſay, foreſee the 
Effet of the Grouppes, the Ground, and the 
Lights and Shadows of every thing, the Har- 
mony of the Colours, and the Intelligence of 
all the Subject, in ſuch a manner, that what- 
ſocyer you ſhall put upon the Cloth, may be ; 
only a Copy of what is in your Mind. If you 
make uſe of this Conduct, you will not be 
put to the trouble of ſo unden changing, and re- 
Changing. 
C 443. Let the Eye be ſatisfied in the firſt place, e- 
| ven againſt and above all other Reaſons, &c. 
This Paſſage has a reſpect to ſome particular 
Licences which a Painter ought to take : 
And as I deſpair not to treat this matter more 
at large; I adjourn the Reader to the firſt 
* which I can get, for his farther 
Satis 
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( | never us'd that Manner of Painting. Thoſe ten- 
pil der Hairs, and thoſe hatching Strokes of the 
N 41 Pencil, which make a kind of minced Meat 
K+ in Painting, are very fine I muſt confeſs; but 
ö at they are never able to deceive the Si Abt. 
Ft T 442. Nor till you have preſent in your Mind a 
| F per ſect Idea of | your York, &c. If you will 

L 


Art of Painting 
Satisfaction on this Point, to the beſt of my 


Ability. But in general he may hold for cer- 


tain, that thoſe Licences are good, which 


Contribute to deceive the Sight, without cor- 


rupting the truth of the n on which 


the Painter is to work. 
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Profit your ſelf by the Counſels of the 3 1 447. 


&c. Parrbaſius and Cliton thought themſelves 
much oblig'd to Socrates, for the Knowledge 
which he gave them of the Paſſions. See 


their Dialogue in Xexophon, towards the End a 2 


of the third Book of Memoirs. * They who the 


ce oft willingly bear reproof (fays Pliny the 


_ < Younger) are the very Men in whom we find 
&. more to commend, than in other People''. Y- 
_ -ſippus was extremely pleas'd when Apelles told 
him his Opinion; and Apelles as much, when 


Lyſippus told him his. That which Praxize- s. . 


les ſaid of Nicias, in Pliny, ſhews the Soul of 
an accompliſh'd, and an humble Man. . Prax- 
ce jteles being ast d which of all his Works he 
© valued moſt : Thoſe, ſays he, which Nicias 


ec has retouch'd”. So much account he made 


of his Criticiſms and his Opinions. You 


know the common Practice of Apelles; when 


he had finiſh'd any Work, he expos'd it to 
the Sight of all Paſſengers, and conceal'd him- 
ſelf, to hear the Cenſure of his Faults, with 
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the Proſpect of making his Advantage of the 
Informations, which unknowingly they gave 
him: Being ſenſible, that the People would 
examine his Works more rigorouſly than him- 
ſelf, and would not forgive the leaſt Miſtake. 


The Opinions and Counſels of many toge- 


ther are always preferable to the Advice of 
one ſingle Perſon. And Cicero wonders that 


any are beſotted on their own Productions, 
Tuſcul. lib. and ſay to one another, Very good, if your 


Forks pleaſe you, mine are not unpleaſing to me. 
In effect, there are many who through Pre- 
-Kaaption, orout of Shameto be reprehended, 


never let their Works be ſeen. - But there 
is nothing can be of worſe conſequence ' for 
Geng. the Diſeaſe is nouriſh'd and increaſes (ſays Vir- 


gil) while it is conceab d. There are none but 


Fools (ſays Horace) who out of Shamefac'd- 
neſs hide their von which if ſhewn might 
cafily be heal d. | 


; 3 incurata malus pudor ulcera celat. 


There are others who have not altogether ſo 
much of this fooliſh Baſhfulneſs, and who ask 
every one's Opinion with Prayers and Earneſt- 
neſs; but if you freely and ingenuouſly give 
them notice of their Faults, * never fail to 


make 
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make ſome pitiful Excuſe for them; or (which | 
zs worſe) they take in ill part the Service which 
| you thought you did them, which they bur 
3 ſeemingly deſir'd of you, and out of an eſta- 
7 dliſh'd Cuſtom amongſt the greateſt part of 
Painters. If you deſire to get your ſelf any 


od Honour, and acquire a Reputation by your 
t Works, there is no ſurer way than to ſhew 
„ them to Perſons of good Senſe; and chiefly to 

| thoſe who are Criticks in the Art; and to take 
1 their Counſel, with the ſame Mildneſs, and the 

- #3 fame Sincerity, as you deſir'd them to give it 

1 you. You muſt alſo be induftrious to diſco- 
ever the Opinion of your Enemies, which is 
r commonly the trueſt; for you/may be aſſur'd, 


that they will give you no Quarter, and wa 
low nothing to Complaiſance. 

- | But if you have no knowing Friend, 6 "I 9 449. 
t Quintilian gives the Reaſon of this, when he 
ſays, That the beſt means to correct our Faults, 

“ 7s doubtleſs this, to remove our Deſigns out of 
FJ. Fight, for ſome ſpace of time, and not to look 
& upon our Pictures to the end, that after this 
o ( interval, wwe may look on them as it were with 

k b other Eyes, and as a new Work, which was 
- | $6 of another Hand, and not our own” Our 
e oven Productions do but too much flatter us; 

o they are always too pleaſing, and tis impoſſi- 
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ble not to be fond of them at the moment t of 
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their Conception. They are Children of a 
tender Age, which are not capable of draw- 


ing our Hatred on them. Tis ſaid, that 
Apes, as ſoon as they have beengte their 
Voung into the World, keep their Eyes con- 


tinually faften'd on them, and are never wea- 


ry of admiring their Beauty: ſo amorous is 
Nature of whatſoever the produces. - 

To the end that he may cultivate thoſe 2 alents 

which make his Genius, &c. | 


Qui ſua metitur pondera, ferre poteſt. 


« That we may undertake nothing beyond our 


< Forces, we muſt endeavour to know them. 


On this Prudence our Reputation depends, 
Cicero calls it a good Grace, becauſe it makes 


a Man ſeen in his greateſt Luſtre. « 775, 
c (fays he) a becoming Grace, which we ſhall 


cc eaſily make appear, if we are carefull to cul- 
cc tivate that which Nature has given us in pro- 
cc priety, and made our own; provided it be no 


c Vice, or Imperfection. We ought to undertake 
« nothing which is repugnant to Nature in ge- 


c yeral; and when we have paid her this Du- 


« 77, e are bound ſo religiouſly to follow our 


&« gn Nature, that though many things which 
| are 
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ce are more ſerious and more important, preſent 
ce themſelves to us, yet we are always to conform 
« our Studies and our Exerciſes to our natural 
ce Inclinations. It avails nothing to diſpute a- 
cc gainſt Nature, and think to obtain what ſhe | 
cc refuſes; for then we eternally follow what 


c de can uc ver reach; for (as the Proverb ſays) 


& there is nothing can pleaſe, nothing can be 


&« gracefull, which we enterprize in ſpight of 
« Minerva; hat is to lay, in ſpight of Na- 
« ture. When we have conſider'd all theſe 
« things attentively, it will then be neceſſary 
c that every Man ſhould regard That in particu- 
« Jar, which Nature has made his Portion, 
&« and that he ſhould cultivate it with care. Tis 
« not his Buſineſs to give himſelf the trouble of 


85 trying whether it will become him tg Pur on 


« the Nature of another Man; or as one would 
« ſay, to act the Perſon of another : there is 
c“ nothing which can more become us, than what 
« 7s properly the Gift of Nature. Let every one 
« therefore endeavour to underſtand his own Ta- 
« Jent, and without flattering himſelf, let 
« him make a true Fudgment of his own Virtues, 
“and his own Defefts and Vices , that he may 
& nat appear to have leſs Judgment than the Co- 


© medians, who do not always chuſe the beſt 
Plays, but thoſe which are beſt for them. 


« that 


204 


" 


— 


ee on the 


cc that >, thoſe which are moſt in the compaſs 


& of their acting. Thus we are to fix on thoſe | 


things for which we have the ſtrongeſt Inclina- 
& tion. And if it ſometimes happens, that we | 


& are forcd by Neceſſity to apply our ſelves to 


& ſuch other things, to which we are no ways 
cc inclin'd; we muſt bring it ſo about, by our | 
Care and Induſiry, that if we perform them 
ce at very well, at leaſt we may not do them ſo | 
& ᷓvery ill, as to be ſham'd by them: we are not | 
12 fo much to ftrain our ſelves, to make thoſe | 
« Virtues appear in us, which really ve have | 


4 wot, as to avoid thoſe Imper fettions which 
* may diſhonour us”. Theſe are the Thoughts, 


and the Words of Cicero, which I have tran- 
ſlated, retrenching only ſuch things, as were 


of no concernment to my Subject: I was not 


of opinion to add any thing, and the Reader, 


I doubt not, will find his Satisfaction in them. 


While you meditate on theſe 7 ruths, and ob- 
ſerve them diligently, &c. There is a great 
Connection betwixt his Precept and that o- 
ther, which tells you, that you are to paſs no 
Day without a Line. Tis impoſſible to be- 
come an able Artiſt, without making your 
Art habitual to you: and ' tis impoſſible to 
gain an exact Habitude, without an infinite 
number of * and without perpetual Pra- 


tice. 


2 


ͤösͤ ⁵² 


di 


2 


Ali of Bag „ 
7 Kice. In all Arts the Rules of chem are 
2 85 in little time; but the Perfection is nor 
_ |} acquir'd without a long Practice, and a ſevere 
„Diligence. We never ſaw, that Lazineſs pre- 
o duc d any thing which was excellent, ſays Max- Diſſ. 34 
' | imus Tyrius and Quintilian tells us, that the ' 
„ Aris draw their Beginning from Nature; the 
„want we often have of them cauſes us to ſearch 
7 the means of becoming able in them, and Ex- 
oh q erciſe makes us entirely Maſters of them. 
2 * The Morning is the beſt, and moſt proper part ¶ 466. 
f the Day, &c. Becauſe then the Imaginati- 
FY on is not clouded with the Vapours of Meat, 
g. ;næor diſtracted by Viſits, which are not uſual- 
* ly made in the Morning. And the Mind by 


af the Sleep of the foregoing Night, is refreſh'd 

Ns and recreated from the Toyls of former Stu- 

> | __ Malberbe lays well to this purpoſe, 

1 Le plus beau de mos jours, ef dans leur matinee. 

” | The ſprightly Morn is the beſt part of Day. 

10 ; Let no Day paſs over you, without a Line, 9 468 ; 
ur I8&c. That is to ſay, without working, with- 


to out giving ſome Strokes of the Pencil or 
ite Ache Crayon. This was the Precept of Apel- 
ra- % and tis of fo much the more neceſſity, 
ce. f becauſe 


— 


3 
— 1 
—— —— 


__ Obſervations on the 
becaufe Painting is an Art of much Length 
and Time, and is not to be learn'd without 
great Practice. Michael Angelo at the Age 

of fourſcore Years, faid, That He learn 4 an i 

hing every Day. 25 

q 473. Be ready to put into your Ti uble-book, Kc. 1 
As it was the Cuſtom of 73tian and the Car- J 
raches. There are yet remaining in the Hands | 
of ſome who are curious in Painting, many | 1 | 
Thoughts and Obſervations, which thoſe F 
great Men have made on Paper, and in their 
Table- books, which they ory d continually Y + 
3 about them. 
C475. Vins aud good Cheer are no great Friends 6% 
- Painting : they ſerve only to recreate the Mind, 
ohen it is oppreſt and ſpent with Labour, &c. 
35. 10. ( During the time (ſays Pliny) that Protoge-| 
„ nes was drawnig the Picture of Jalyſus, which|: 
&« was the beſt of all his Works, he took no other 
ce Nouri ſbment than Lupines, mix'd with a little 
c Vater, which ſerv'd him both for Meat and 
& Drink, for fear of clogging his Imagination, by 
« the Luxury of his Food.” Michael Angelo, 
while he was drawing his Day of Judgment, | 
fed only on Bread and Wine at Dinner. And 
Vaſari obſerves in his Life, thar,he was fol 
fober, that he ſlept but little, and that he of- 
ten _ in the Night to work, as being not 
cdifturb's 
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Art of Painting. _— 
th  diſturb'd by the Vapours of his thin Repaſts. | 
ut But delights in the Liberty which belongs to {| 478. 


ge the, Hurchelors Eftate, &c. We never feelarge, 
e- beautiful, and woll- taſted Fruits proceeding 


from a Tree which is incompaſs d round, and 

c. choak'd with Thorns and Briars. Marriage 
r= | draws a world of Buſineſs on our Hands, ſub- 
1ds ; jects us to Law- ſuits, and loads us with mul- 
ny titudes of domeſtick Cares, which are as ſo 
oſe many Thorns that encompaſs a Painter, and 
eir ¶hinder him from producing his Works in that 
uy Perfection of which otherwiſe he is capable. 

4 Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Hannibal Car- 
0 rach were never marry'd: and amongſt the 
nd, ancient Painters we find none recorded for 

being marry'd, but only Apelles, ro whom I- 

Alexander the Great made a Preſent of his own 
h Miſtreſs, Campaſpe z which yet I would have 
I underſtood, without offence to the Inſtituti- 
on of Marriage; for that calls down many 
Bleſſings upon Families, by the Carefulneſs of 
a virtuous Wife. If Marriage be in general 

a Remedy againſt Concupiſcence, tis doubly 
fo in reſpect of Painters, who are more fre- 
quently under the Occaſions of Sin, than other 
Men, becauſe they are under a frequent Ne- 
ceſſity of ſeeing Nature bare- fac d. Let eve- 
ry one examine; his own. Strength upon this 

| Point: 
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Obſervations on the 


Point: but let him prefer the Intereſt of his 


Soul, to that of his Art, and of his Fortune. 
Painting naturally withdraws from Noiſe 


and Tumult, &c. I have ſaid at the end of 
the firſt Remark, that both Poetry and Pain- 
ling were upheld by the Strength of Imagi- 
nation. Now there is nothing which warms 


it more than Repoſe and Solitude :* Becauſe, in 
that Eſtate, the Mind being freed from all 


Sorts of Buſineſs, and in a Kind of Sanctuary, 


undiſturb'd by vexatious Viſits, is more capa- 


ble of forming noble ee and of e 
cation to its Studies. 


Carmina fene ſcribentis, & otia quærunt. 


| Good Verſe Receſs and Solitude requires. 


And Eaſe from Cares, and undiſturb'd Defires. 5 


We may properly ſay the ſame of Painting, 


by reaſon of its Conformity with Poetry, as I 


have ſhewn in the firſt Remark. 
Loet not the covetous Deſign of growing rich, 


FF 


&c. We read in Pliny, that Nicias refus'd | 


ſixty Talents from King Attalus, and rather | 


choſe to make a free Gift of his Picture to 


Perron, Ar- his Countrey. I enquir'd of a prudent man, 


biter. 


« (lays a ne: Author) in what times thoſe 


noble 


5 
oe 


I 
3 e 


at s 


Ar of Paining. 


OY 


. noble Pictures were made, whic þ tow wwe ſees 3 


« and defir'd him to explain to me ſome of their 


cc Subjects, which I did not well underfland. I 
c a5kd him likewiſe the reaſon of that great 
« Negligence, which is now viſible amongſt | 


« Painters: And from whence it proceeded, 
& in Oblivion; and principally Painting, a faint 
« Shadow of which is at preſent remaining to 
« us. To which he thus reply'd, That the im- 
ce moderate Defire of Riches had produc'd this 


« Change: For of old, when naked Virtue had 


« her Charms, the noble Arts then flouriſh'd in 
« their Vigour: and if there was any Conteſt 
% amongſt Men, it was only who ſhould be the 
« rſt Diſcoveres of what might be of Advan- 


& that the moſt beautiful Arts were now bury'd : 


« tage to Poſterity. Lyſippus and Myron, 


cc thoſe renown'd Sculptors, who could give a 
« Soul to Braſs, left no Heirs, no Inheritance 


ce behind them 5 becauſe they Were more care. 5 
« full of acquiring Fame, than Riches. But 


« as for us, of this preſent Age, it ſeems by the 
ce manner of our Conduct, that we upbraid An- 


« 7iquity for being as covetous of Virtue, as we 
« are of Vice: wonder not ſo much therefore, 


« if Painting has loſt its Strength and Vigour; 


« becauſe many are now of Opinion, that a 
5 * Heap of Gold is much more « beautiful than all 
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q 487. 


Olſervations on the 


« the Piftures and Statues. of Apelles and Phi- | 
& dias „ and all the noble e of : 
6 Greece. 


I would not = ſo great an A& of Ab- 
ſtinence from our modern Painters; for I am 
not ignorant, that the Hope of Gain is a 
wonderful ſharp Spur in Arrs, and that it 
gives Induſtry to the Artiſt 1 from whence it 
was, that Juvenal ſaid even of the Greeks them - 
ſelves, who were the Inventors of Painting, 
and who firſt underſtood all the Graces of it, 
and 1 its whole Pertection, ; 


A 


| Greculus eſuriens, ix Celum, juſſeris, ibir. 
A hungry Greek, if hidden, ſcales the Skies. 


But 1 could heartily with, thut the fame Hope 
which flatters them, did not alſo corrupt 


OT Ou . a — — 
8 e e e e 3 „ 


them: and did not ſnatch out of their Hands | 


a lame imperfect Piece, rudely daub'd over 


with too little Reflection, and too much haſte. 


Painter &c. "Tis to be confeſs d, that very 


The Qualities requifite to form an excellen | 


few Painters haye thoſe Qualities which are 


requir'd by our Author, becauſe there are ve- 
ry tew, who are able Painters, There was a 


time, when only 1 15 who were of noble 
Blood 


c * 
. K es N 


Art, by their inward 


. if Painting. 


Blood, were permitted to exereiſe this Art * 
becauſe it is to be preſum'd, that all theſe In- 


gredients of a good Painter, are not ordinari- 
ly found in Men of vulgar Birth. And in all 


appearance, we may hope, that though there 
be no Edict in France, which takes away the 


Liberty of Painting, from thoſe to whom Na- 
tare bas refus d the Honour of being born 
Gentlemen, yet at leaſt, that the Royal Aras 
demy will admit hence-forward only ſuch; 
who being endu'd with all the good Quali- 
ties, and the Talents which are u for 


Painting, thoſe Endowments may be to them, 
iaaſtead of an honourable Birth. Tis certain, 


That which debaſes Painting, and makes it de- 
ſcend to che vileſt and moſt deſpicable kind of 
Trade, is the great multitude of Painters, 


_ who have neither noble Souls, nor any Ta- 


lent for the Art, nor even ſo much as com- 


| mon Senſe. The Origin of this great Evil, 


is, chat there have always been admitted into 
the Schools of Painting all ſorts of Children 


: | promiſcuouſly, without Examinationofthem, 
and without obſerving (for foine convenient 


ſpace of time) if they were conducted to this 


Diſpoſition, and all ne- 
ceſſary Talents, rather than by a fooliſh In- 


clination of their own, or by the Avarice of 


Pz their 


© yh 
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Obſervations on the 


their Relations, who put them to Painting, 


as a Trade, which they believe to be ſomewhat 
more gainful than another. The Qualities | 
properly requir'd, are theſe following. | 
Agood Judgment, that they may do nothing 
againſt Reaſon, and Verifimality. _ 
A docible Mind, that they may profit by 
Inſtructions, and receive, without Arrogance, 
the Opinion. of every one, and principally ob 


knowing Men. 


A noble Heart, that they may a> 


5 Glory to themſelves, and Reputation, rather 4 


than 1 

A Kublimity „ and Reach of Thought , to 
conceive readily, to produce beautiful Ideas, 
and to work on their Subjects nobly, and af- 
ter a lofty. manner, wherein we: may obſerve 
ſomewhat. that is Wert n l Un» 
common. 

A warm, and ©igarous Fancy, To arrive at 
leaſt to ſome. Degree of Perfection, without 
being tir'd with the Pains and n, which 


are requir'd in Painting, 


Healtb, to reſiſt the Diſſipation of Spirits, : 
which are apt to be conſunyd by Pains-taking. 
Touth,. Becauſe Painting requires a great 
Experience, and a long Practice. 


Bieauiy 


ty. 


Art of * ne 


Blauty, or Handſomeneſs, Becauſe a Painter 
Peine himſelf in all his Pictures; and Na- 


ture loves to produce her own Likeneſs. 


A convenient Fortune, That he may give 


his whole time to ſtudy, and may work chear · 


fully, without being haunted with the dread- 


full Image of Poverty, ever preſent to his 


Mind. 


Labour, Becauſe the Speculation. is nothi ing 
without the Practice. 


A Love for his Art, We ſuffer ad in 


the Labour which is pleaſing to us: or if it 
happen that we ſuffer, we are plea with 
the Pain. 


And to be under the Diſcipline of a knowi 2 


Maſter, &c. Becauſe all depends on the Be- 
ginnings; and becauſe commonly they take 


the Manner of their Maſter, and are form'd ac- 


cording to his Guſto.: See Verſe 422, and the 
Remark upon it. All theſe good Qualities 


are inſiguificant, and unprofitableto the Pain- 


ter, if ſeme outward Diſpoſitions are wanting 
to him. By which I mean favourable times, 
ſuch as are times of Peace, which is the Nurſe 


of all noble Arts; there muſt alſo ſome fair 
occaſion offer to make their Skill manifeſt, 
by the Performance of ſome ee 


n within their Power: and a Protector, 


T1 | | who 


1 


2 


* 


1 496. 
for ſo lung an Art, &c. Not only Painting 


but all other Arts, conſider'd in themſelves, 
require almoſt an infinite time to poſſeſs them 
perfectly. Tis in this Senſe that Hipocrates 


on he 


who muſt be a Perſon of Authority; One Who 


takes upon himſelf the Care of their Fortune, 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure; and knows how to 
ſpeak well of them, in Time and Place conve- 


nient. *Tis of much Importance (ſays the youn- 


ger Pliny) in what times Virtus appears. And 


thore is no Wit, bowſoever excellent it may be, 


which can make it ſelf immediately known. Time 


and Opportunity are neceſſary to it, aud a Per- 
| ſon who can aſſ IA us with his an and be a 


Mzcenas o ns. . 
And Life is ſo ſport, that it is not ſufficient 


begins his Aphoriſms with this Saying, That 
Art is long, and Life is ſbort. But if we con- 
ſider Arts, as they are in us, and according to 
a certain degree of Perſection, ſuſſicient e- 


| nough, to make it known, that we poſſeſs 
them above the common ſort, and are com- 


paratively better than moſt others, we ſhall 


not find that Life is too ſhort on that ac- 


count; provided our time be well employ'd. 


Tis true, that Painting is an Art which is 


difficult, and a great Undertaking. But they 
who are 3 with the Qualities rhat are 


5 necellary 


" oy 


Art of Painting, 0 
l to it, have no reaſon to be diſcou- 


rag'd by that Apprehenſion. Labour always Neil. 
appears difficult before tis tryd. The Paſſages lib. 
by Sea, and the Knowledge of the Stars, have 
been thought impoſſible, which notwith- 
ſtanding have been found and compals'd, and 
that with caſe, by thoſe who endeavour'd af- 
ter them, 'Tis a ſbameful thing, ſays Cicero, fn de | 
ta be weary of Enquiry, when what vue N e 
is excellent. That which cauſes us to Joſe 
moſt of our time, is the repugnance which 
we naturally have to Labour, and the Igno- 
rance, the Malice, and the Negligence of 
our Maſters; We waſte much of our time 1n 
walking, and talking to no manner of purpoſe: 1 
in making and receiving idle Viſits z in Play, 9 
and other Pleaſures which we indulge; with» 1 
out reckoning thoſe Hours which we loſe in 
he too great care of our Bodies; and in Sleep, 
Which we often lengthen out, till the Day is 
far advanc'd: and thus we paſs that Life which 
we reckon to be ſhort, becauſe we count by 
the Years which we have liv'd, rather than by 
thoſe which we have employ d in Study. Tis | 
evident, that they who liv'd before us, have | 
paſs d through all thoſe Difficultics, to arrive - 
at that Perfection which we diſcover in their 
Morks; Slough they wanted ſore of the Ade 
| T4  "_ 
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E 500. 


Obferotions on the 


vantages which we poſſeſs; and none had 


labour'd for them, as they have done for us. 


For, tis certain, that thoſe ancient Maſters, 


and thoſe of the laſt preceding Ages, have 
left ſuch beautiful Patterns to us, that a bet- 
ter, and more happy Age can never be than 


ours; and chiefly under the Reign of our 


preſent King, who encourages all the noble 


Arts, and ſpares nothing, to give them the 
Share of that Felicity, of which he is ſo boun- 
tiful to his Kingdom: and to conduct them 
with all manner of Advantages to that ſupreme 
Degre 
of ſuch a Maſter, and of that ſovereign Love 
which he has for them. Let us therefore 
put our Hands to the Work, without being 
diſcourag'd by the length of time, which is 


requiſite fot our Studies; but let us ſeriouſſy 


contrive how to proceed with the beſt Order, 
and to follow a ready, diligent, and well un- 
derſtood Method. | 

Take Courage therefore, O ye noble Youths ! 
you legitimate Off ſpring of Minerva, "who are 
born under the Influence of a happy Planet, &. 
Our Author intends not here to ſow in a bar- 


ren, ungrateful Ground, where his Precepts 


can bear no Fruit: He ſpeaks to young Pain- 


8 but to co only who are born under 
| 2 | the 


of Excellence, which may be worthy 
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Art o f P, aiming. 


ceſſary Diſpoſitions of becoming great in the 
Art of Painting: And not to thoſe who fol- 
low that Study through Caprice, or by a ſot- 
tiſh Inclination, or for Lucre, who are cither 


incapable of receiving the Precepts, or will 
make a bad Uſe of them, when receiv d. | 
You will do well, &c. Our Author ſpeaks 709. 


not here of the firſt Rudiments of Deſign 


for example, the Management of the Pencil, 
the juſt relation which the Copy ought to 


ave to the Original, &c. He ſuppoſes, that 
fore He begins his Studies, one ought to 
have a Facility. of Hand, to imitate the beſt 
Deſigns, and the nobleſt Pictures and Statues : 
that (in few Words) he ſhould have made 
himſelf a Key, wherewith to open the Cloſer 
of Minerva, and to enter into that ſacred 
Place, where thoſe fair Treaſures are to be 
found in all abundance, and even offer them- 


117 
the Influence of a happy Star; er is to ſay, 
thoſe who have receiv'd from N ature the ne- 


ſelves to us, to make our Advantage of them, 7 


* our Care and Genius. 


o begin with Geometry, &c. Becanſe that 


is the Ground of Per ſpeftive, , without which 


nothing is to be done in Painting. Beſides, 


Geometry is of great uſe in Architecture, 


and in al thin I which are of its Depen- 
dence - 


q 509. 
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Obfervatiins' on the 


dence 5 tis PR e * Sal. 


Ptors. 2 9 75 
Ser your faf on defigning after the ancient. 


Greeks, &c. Becauſe they are the Rule of 


Beauty, and give us a good Guſto : For which 
reaſon tis very proper to tie our {elves to them, 
I mean generally ſpeaking ; but the particular 
Fruit which we gather from them, is what 


follows. To learn by heart four ſeveral Ayres 
of Heads: Of a Man, a Woman, a Child, 


and an old Man. I mean thoſe which have 
the moſt general Approbation; for example 
thoſe of the Apollo, of the Venus dt<Meaicrs, 
of the little Nero, (that is, when{he Was a 
Child,) and of the God Tiber. It would be 
a good means of learning them, if when you 
have deſign'd one after the Statue it ſelf, you 
deſign it immediately after from your own J- 
magination, without ſecing it; and afterwards 
examine, if your own Work be conformable 


to the firſt Deſign : Thus exerciſing your 


ſelf on the ſame Head, and turning it on ten 
or twelve Sides. You mult do the ſame to the 


Feet, to the Hands, to the whole Figure. 


But to underſtand the Beauty of theſe Figures, 


, and the Juſtneſs of their Outlines, it will be 


neceſſary to learn Anatomy. When I ſpeak of 
four Heads, and four Figures, I pretend not 


to 1 


N ww * * — 
e eee, i CI aE——_ 


Art of Pang.” 


to hinder any one from deſigning 1 many ls 


after this firſt Study: but my meaning is, on- 


ly to ſhow by this, that a great Variety of 
things undertaken at the fame time, diffipares 


the Imagination, and hinders all the Profit; 
in the ſame manner as too many ſorts of Meat 
are not eaſily digeſted, but corrupt in the 
Stomach, inftead of nouriſhing the Parts. 


And ceafe not Day or Night from Labour; 75 r IT. 


zill by your continua] Practice, &c. In the firſt 
Principles, the Students have not ſo much 


need of Precepts, as of Practice: And the an- 


tique Statues being the Rule of Beauty, you 
may exerciſe your ſelves in imitating them, 
without apprehending any conſequence of ill 
Habits, and bad Ideas, which can be form'd 


in the Soul of a young Beginner. "Tis not, 
as in the School of a Maſter, whoſe Manner 


and whoſe Gufto are ill, and under whoſe Diſ- 
cipline the Scholar 1 255 himſelf the more he 


exerciſes. 


And when afterwards: your Judgment ſhall grow C 514. 
frronger, &c. Tis neceſſary to have the Soul | 
well form'd, and to have a right Judgment 


to make the Application of his Rules upon 


good Pictures, and to take nothing but the 


good. For, there are ſome who imagine, that 


whatſocyer they find in the Picture of a 


Ne 


* — — 


220 Obſervations on be 
Maſter, who has acquir'd Reputation, muſt 
of neceſſity be excellent; and theſe kind of 

People never fail, when they copy, to follow 
the bad, as well as the good things; and to 
obſerve them ſo much the more, becauſe they 
ſeem to be extraordinary, and out of the 

common Road of others: ſo that at laſt they 
come to make a Law and Precept of them. 
don ought not alſo to imitare what is truly 
good in a crude and groſs manner, ſo that it 
may be found out in your Works, that what- 
ſoever Beauties there are in ee come from 
ſuch or ſuch a Maſter. But in this imitate 
the Bees, who pick from every Flower that 
which they find moſt proper in it to make 
Honey. In the ſame manner, a young Painter 
ſhould collect from many Pictures what he 
finds to be the moſt beautiful, and from his 
ſeveral Collections form that Manner which i 
thereby he makes his wm. ? 

2570. 7 certain Grace Thich was wholly RACKS and 
peculiar to him, &c. Raphael in this may be 


compar'd to Apelles, who in praiſing t the | 

Works of other Painters, ſaid, That Gracefu]- | 
neſs was wanting to them; and that without | 

Vanity he might ſay, it was his own peculiar | 
Portion. Sce the Remark onthe 21 8th. Verſe. 
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Ott of Paiming. 22x 
Julio Romano, (educated from-his Childhood q 722. 


in the Country of the Muſes,) &c. He means 
in the Studies of the belle: Lettere, and above all 


in -Poeſy,, which he infinitely loy'd. It ap- 


pears, that he form'd his Ideas, and made his 
Guſto from reading Homer; and in that imita- 
ted Zeuxis and Polygnotus, who (as Maximus 
Tyrius relates) treated their Subjects in 


N their Pictures, as Homer did in his Poetry. 


To theſe Remarks I have annex d the Opini- 


ons of our Author, upon the beſt and chiefeſt 
Painters of the two foregoing Ages. He tells. 


you candidly,, and. briefly, what were their 
Excellencies, and what their Failings. _ 
J paſs in Silence many things which will be q 5741. 

more amply treated in the enſuing Commentary. 

Tis evident by this, how much we loſe, and 

what Damage we have ſuſtain'd. by our Au- 

thors Death, ſince thoſe Commentaries had 
undoubtedly. contain'd things of high Value 


N and of great Inſtruction. : 
| To intruſt with the Muſes, &c. That is to 74A 
ſay, to write in Verſe; Poetry being under 


their Protection, and conſecrated to Them. 
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GMENT 
Charles Alphonſe Fx 8 offs . 


On the Works of the Principal and Beſt 
PAINTERS of the two laſt Ages. by 


JUD 


* 


BAINTING was in its Per- 
Fection amongſt the Greeks. The 
principal Schools were at Syci- 
on, afterwards at Rhodes, at 
Athens, and at Corinth, anda; 
laſt in Rome. Wars aud Lun- 
ury having overthrown the Roman Empire, it 
was totally extinguiſh'd, together with all the 


noble 


Mater to Michael Angelo, and had ſome kind 


The Judgment of 


noble Arts, the Studies of Humanity, and the 


other Sciences. 

It began to appear again in the Near 1 450, 
amongſt ſome Painters of Florence, of which 
Domenico CIRLANDAITO was one, who was 


of Reputation, though bis. Manner Was _ 
thique, and very dry. 

MIcHAEL ANGELo his Diſciple, fourifſyd 
in the times of Julius the ſecond, Leo the tenth, 
and of ſeven ſucceſſive Popes. He was a 


Painter, 4 Sculptor, and an Architect, 


both Civil and Military. The Choice which 
he made of his Attitudes was not always 
beautiful, or pleaſing: His Guſto of Deſign 
was not the fineſt, nor his Out-lines the moſt e- 
tegant : The Folds of his Draperies, and the Or- 
naments of his Habits, were neither noble, nor 


graceful. He was not a little fantaſtical and 
extravagant in his Compoſitions, he was Bold 


even to Raſhneſs, in taking Liberties againſt the 


Rules of Per ſpeftive. His Colouring is not over 
true, or very pleaſant. He knew not the Arti- ; 
free of the Lights and Shadows : But he Deſign'd 


more learnedly, and better underſiood all the 
Knittings of the Bones, with the Office and Si- 
tuation of the Muſcles, than any of the Modern 
Painters. There appears a certain Air of Great- 


2 


— 
— 


Fe 


— — 


| Charles A n du Frey, &C. 22 WF: 


neſs and Severity in his Figures; in both which 
be has oftentinges ſucceeded. But above the reſt 

of his Exzellencies, was his wonderful fill in © | 

Architecture, wherein he has not only ſurpaſs'd — 

all the Moderns, but even the Ancients alſo, 

The St. Peter's of Rome, the St. John's of 
Florence, the Capitol, the Palazzo Farneſe, 

and his own Houſe, are ſufficient Teſtimonies of 

it. His Diſciples were Marcello Venuſti, 

II Roſſo, Georgio Vaſari, Fra. Baſtiano, (who 
commonly Painted for _ and many other 

Florentines. | 

PieTRo PErUGING Defgn'd with [u ficient | 
Knowledge of Nature; but he is dry, _ bis 
Manner little. His Diſciple was h 
RAPHAEL SanTIo, who was * on 

Good Friday, in the Year 1483, and died on © 
* Good Friday, in the Year 1520: So that he 
1 liv'd only 37 Years compleat. He ſurpaſs'd all > | | 
Modern Painters, becauſe he poſſeſs'd more of | | 
the excellent Parts of Painting than any other > © 
and tis believ'd, that he equall'd the Ancients, 


1 4 Y Ts e - 


T 

;. I excepting only that he Deſign'd not naked Bodies 
J IC with ſo much Learning, as Michael Angelo: 
„% Þ But his Guſto of Defign is purer, and much 


better. He Painted not with ſo good, ſo full, 
„ and ſograceful a Manner as Correggio : nor bas 
1 be a =_ of the FO of the Lights and 
eſs l Q " ry 


L — 
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The Judgment of 
Shadows, or fo ſtrong and free a Colouring, as 
Titian: hut he had a better Diſpoſition in his 
Pieces without compariſon, than either Titian, 
Correggio, Michael Angelo, or all the reſt of 
the ſucceeding Painters to our Days. His Choice 
¶ Attitudes, of Heads, of Ornaments, the Suit- 
_ ableneſs of his Drapery, his Manner of De- 
ſigning, bis Varieties, his Contraſts, his Ex- 
' preſſions, were beautiful in Perfection; but above 
all, he poſſeſs'd the Graces in ſo advantageous a 
manner, that he has never ſince been equall'd by 
any other. There are Portraits (or fingle Fi- 
gures) of his, which are finiſh'd Pieces. He was 
an admirable Architect. He was handſome, 
well made, and tall of Stature, Civil, and well- 
Natur d, never refuſing to teach another what | 
he knew himſelf. He had many Scholars, amongſt 
others, Julio Romano, Polydore, Gaudenzio, | 
Giovanni d'Udine, and Michael Coxis. His 
Graver was Marc Antonio, whoſe Prints are 
admirable, for the correctneſs of their Out- lines. 

_ Jorio Romano was the moſt excellent of all 4 
7 Raphael's Diſciples; he had Conceptions which © 
1 were more extraordinary, more profound, and 
1 more elevated, than even his Maſter himſelf. 
Al He was, alſo a great Archite&, his Guſto was 
pure and exquifite. Te was à great Imitator of 
lie Aale, giving a clear Teſtimony in all his 
Productions ; 
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Produftions, that he was defirons to reſtore to 


5 were Ancient. He had the good Fortune to find 
"| great Perſons who committed to him the care of 
6 


Edifices, Veſtibules, and Portico's, all Tetraſty- 
les, Xiſtes, Theatres, and ſuch other Places as are 


not now inuſe, He was wonderful in his Choice 


of Attitudes. His Manner was drier, and har- 


a exactly underſtand the Lights and Shadows, or 
1 the Colours. He is frequently harſh, and ungrace- 
7; 8 ful: The Folds of his Draperies are neither beau- 
tiful, nor great, eafie nor natural, but all ex- 
travagant, and too like the Habits of fantaſtical 
Comedians. He was very knowing in Humane 
Learning. His Diſciples were Pirro Ligorio, 
3 (who was. admirable for ancient Buildings, as 
io, for Towns, Temples, Tombs, and Trophies, and 
14 7he Situation of ancient Edifices) Mineas Vico, 
Bonaſone, Georgio Mantuano, and others. 
PoLyYDoRE, @ Diſciple of Raphael, Defign'd 
admirably well, as to the practical Part, having 


by thoſe of White:and Black, which he has Pain- 
ted at Rome. He {mitated the Ancients, but 


mano: Nevertheleſs Julio ſeems to be the truer. 
| Some admirable * are ſeen in his Works, 


1015 | 


a - 


* Charles af lphonſe du Freſmy, Kc. 11 « 


Praftice the ſame Forms and Fabricks which 


Ader than any of Raphael's School. He did not 


a particular Genius for Freezes, as we may ſee 
bis Manney was greater than that of Julio Ro- 
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The Judgment of 
and ſuch as are not elſewhere. to be fos nd. He 
Colour'd very ſeldom, and made eee of | 
4 reaſonable good Guſto. b 


Glo. BELLIxo, one of the firſt who was of | 
any conſideration at Venice, Painted very drily, 


according to the Manner of his time. He was 
very Knowing both in Architefture and Perſpe- 


dive. He was Titian's fiſt Maſter, which 5 


7% of Titian, came to exc 
 Face-painting) and alſo in 


may eaſily be obſerv'd in the firſt Painting of | 


that noble Diſciple : in which we may remark | 
that Propriety of Colours which his AO bas | 


 obſery'd. 


About this time GrorGiont, the „ | 
in Portraits (or 


weat Works. He 


firſt began to make choice of glofwing and agreea- 
ble Colours; the Perfection and-entire Harmon) ; 
of which were afterwards to be found in Titi- |  Þ 
an's Pictures. He dreſs'd his Figures Wonder ; 
fully well. And it may be truly ſaid, that but F 
For him, Titian had never arriv'd to that hei ght | l 
of Perfection; which proceeded from the Rival. ; 
Hip, and Jealouſy of Honour betwixt thoſe tui. Y 
T1T1aN was one of the greateſt Colourifis, i , 
avho was ever known. He deſign'd with mucb} * 
more Eaſe and Practice than Georgione. WW, 
There are to be ſeen Women and Children of bi Me 
Hand, which are advirabli, both for the Def 
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| and Colouring. 


ſavour of a little Guſto. 


Charles Ipbouſe du Rene &c. 22 29 


The Guſto of them is delicate, 
charming, and noble, with a certain pleaſing Neg- 


ligence of the Head-dreſſes, the Draperies, and 


Ornaments of Habits, which are wholly peculi- 


ar to him. As for the Figures of Men, he has. 
| Deſign'd them but moderately well. 


There are 
even ſome of his Draperies, which are mean, aud 
His Painting is won . 
aerfully glowing, ſweet and delicate. He made 


Portraits, which were extremely noble; the 
Attitudes of them being very graceful, grave, 
diverſify 'd, _ adorn'd afier a very becoming. 


Faſhion. Man ever painted Landſcape, 


= with ſo great a Manner, ſo good a Colouring, 


and with ſuch a reſemblance of Nature. For 
eight or ten Tears ſpace, he Copy'd with great 
Labour and Exattneſs whatſoever he undertook ;, 
thereby to make himſelf an eaſy way, and to efta- 


f bliſh ſome general Maximes for his future Con- 


duct. Beſides the excellent Guflo which he had 
of Colours, in which he excell'd all Mortal Men, 
he perfectly underſtood how to give every thing 

the Touches which were moſt ſuitable, and proper 
to them; ſuch as diflinguiſh'd them from each o- 
her; and which gave the greateſt Spirit, and 
the moſt of Truth. The Pictures which be 


Jade in his Beginning, and in the Declenſion of 
} his Ae, are of a dry, and mean. Mauucr. 
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 liv'd ninety nine years. His Diſciples were Pau- 


da Ponte Baſſano, and his Sons. 


Eaſe. Nevertheleſs his Compoſition is ſometimes 


part improper; and his Out-lines are not cor- 


Degus were alſo leſs correct than his. They 2 


an Affection to his Art, and as much Patience in 


The Judgment of 
lo Veroneſe, Giacomo Tintoret, Giacomo 


Paulo VERONESE was wonder fully graceful L 
in his Airs of Women: with great Variety of 
ſhining Draperies, and incredible Vivacity, and : 


improper z and his Deſign is uncorrect. But 
bis Colouring, and whatſoever depends on it, is 
fo very charming in his Pictures, that it ſurpri- 
2es at the firſt Sight, and makes us totally for- 
get thoſe other Qualities which are wanting in 
TinTorErT was the Diſciple of Titian, Great in 
the praftical part of Deſign; but ſometimes | 
alſo ſufficiently extravagant. He had an admi- 
rable Genius for Painting, if he had had as great | 


undergoing the Difficulties of it, as he had Fire 
and Vivacity of Nature. He has made Piftures, 
not inferiour in Beauty to thoſe of Titian. His 
Compoſition, and his Dreſſes, are for the moſt 


rect. But his Colouring, and the Dependencies | 
of it, like that of his Maſter, are moſt admirable. | 

The Bass ANs had a more mean, and poor 
Guſto in Painting, than Tintoret; and their 


bad| 


in 


mi- 1 
reat | 
e in [If 
Fire 
[C55 ; 


moſs 


C607 


nies 


able. | 


poor if 
their | 

They | 
Had 


pola s in Freſco „ and ſome Altar-pieces. 


C berths Apbouſe du Rue, „ Kc. 23 T 


had indeed an excellent Guſto of Colours, and 
have touch'd all kinds of Animals with an ad- 
mirable Manner But were notoriouſly n — 
in the Compoſition and Deſign. 

CoRREGG10 painted at Parma tw large Cur 
This 
Artiſt found out certain natural and unaſfected 
Graces, for his Madonna's, his Saints, and 
little Children, which were peculiar to him. 
His Manner is exceeding great, both for the De- 


Sign and for the Work, but withall is very un- 


correct. His Pencil was both eaſie and delight<- 
ful, and 'tis to be acknowledg'd, that he Painted 
with great Strength, great Heightning , great 
Sweetneſs, and Livelineſs of Colours, in Wie 


none ſurpaſs d him. 


He underſioad how to diſtribute his Lights in 


ſuch a Manner as as wholly peculiar to himſelf ; 


which gave a great Force and great Roundneſs to 
his Figures. This Manner canſiſis in extending 
a large Light, and then making it loſe it ſelf in- 
ſenfibly in the dark Shadowings, wbich be plac'd 
out of the Maſſes. And thoſe give them this 


great Roundneſs, withaut our being able to per- 
ceive, from whence proceeds ſo much of Force, 


and ſa vaſt a Pleaſure to the Sight. *Tis pro- 


bable, that in this part the reſt of the Lombard 
School * bim. He bad no great choice of 
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| graceful Attitudes, nor of Diſtribution for beau- 


The Judgment of 


tiful Grouppes : his Deſign oftentimes appears 
lame, and the Poſitions are not much obſerv'd in 
them. The Aſpects of his Figures are many times 


unpleaſing; but his Manner of deſigning Heads, 


Hands, Feet, and other parts, is very great, 
and well deſerves our Imitation. In the Condutt, 


and Finiſhing of a Picture, he has done Mon- 
ders; for he Painted with ſo much Union, 


that his greateſt Works ſeem'd to have been fi- 
niſb'd in the compaſs of one Day; and appear, as 
if we ſaw them from a Looking-glaſs. His 
Landf cape is equally beautiful with bis Fi- 
gures. 


Pouriſh 'd PARMEGIANO; who beſides his great 
Manner of well Colouring, excelld alſo both in 


Invention and Deſign, with a Genius full of 


 Gentileneſs, and of Spirit, having nothing that 


was ungracefull in his choice of Attitudes, and in 


the Dreſſes of his Figures, which we cannot ſay 

of Correggio: There are Pieces of his to be 

ſeen, which are both beautiful and correct. 
Theſe two Painters laſt mention d, had very 


good Diſciples, but they are known only to thoſe 


of their own Province : and beſides, there is lit- 


tle to be credited of what his Country-men ſay, 


for Painting ts wholly * d amongſt them. 


1/9. 


At the fame time with Correggio, liv) d, ond 


K 


& 
? 
: 


e e 


Charles Alphonſe du Frags &c. 23 * 


I. ſay nothing of LEONARDO da Vinci, Be- 


| cauſe ¶ have ſeen but little of his; though he re- 


for'd the Arts at Milan, and had many Dyes 
1 there. 


Lupovico CARRACHE, Confin of Hannibal 


and Auguſtine, ſtudied at Parma after Correg- 


gio; and excell'd in Deſign and Colouring, with 
ſuch à Gracefulneſs, and ſo much Candour, 


bas Guido the Scholar of Hannibal, did after- 


wards Imitate him with great Succeſs. There 
are ſome of his Pictures to be (een, which are 
very beautiful, and well underſtood. He made 
his ordinary Reſidence at Bologna; and it wag 
He, who put the Pencil into the Hands of Han- 
nibal his Couſiu. 

HANNIBAL in à little time excell'd bis Ma- 
er, in all Parts of Painting. He Imitated 
Correggio, Titian, and Raphael, in their diffe- 
rent Manners as he pleas'd; excepting only, that 
you ſee not in his Piftures, the Nobleneſs, the 
Graces , and the Charms of Raphael: and 
his Out-lines are neither ſo pure, nor ſo elegant 
as his. In all other things, he is wonderfully ac- 
compliſh'd, and of an Univerſal Genius. 

AvuGusTINE Brother to Hannibal, was alſo 
a very good Painter, and an admirable Graver. 
He had a Natural Son, call'd AnToNio, who 
fied at the Age 2 35 and who "(OY 10 
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FE 


The Judgment of 
the general Opinion) would have ſurpaſs 'd bis 


Uncle Hannibal: For by what he left bebind him, 


it appears that he was of a more lofty Genius. _ 
Gu1Do chzefly imitated Ludovico Carache, yet 
retain d always ſomewhat of the Manner which 


bis Maſter Denis Calvert the Fleming taught 
im. This Calvert liv'd at Bologna, and 


was Competitor and Rival to Ludovico Car- 
rache: Guido made the ſame uſe of Albert Du- 


rer, as Virgil did of old Ennius; borrow'd 


what pleas'd him, aud made it afterwards his 
own: that is, he accommodated what was good | 


in Albert zo his own Manner. Which he exe- 
cuted with ſo much Gracefulneſs and Beauty , 


that He alone got more Money, and more Repu» 
tation in his time, than his own Maſters, and 
all the Scholars of the Carraches, though they 
were of greater Capacity than himſelf. His 
Heads yield no manner 4 precedence to 150 of 


Raphael. 


SiS ro e Deſign d the beſt of all 

bis Diſciples, but Fe dy'd young. 
DoMENICHINO was 4 Very knowing Pains 
ter, and very laborious, but otherwiſe of no great 
naturul Endowments. *Tis true, be was pro- 
foundly Skill'd in all the parts of Painting, but 
wanting Genius (as I ſaid) he had leſs of No- 
bleneſs in bis uw my en all the _— who Stu- 
| died 


Ar.BANI was excellent in all that belong'd to 


Painting, and adorn'd with variety of Learning. 
LANTRANc, @ Man of a great and ſprightly 
Wit, ſupported his Reputation for a long time 


with an extraordinary Guſto of Deſign and Co- 


 louring. But his Foundation being only on the 


practical Part, he at length loſt Ground in point 


of Correftneſs : So that many of his Pieces ap- 
pear extravagant and fantaſtical. And after 
bis Deceaſe, the School of the Carraches went 


daily to decay, in all the parts of Painting. 
G10. VioLa was very old before he learn'd 
Landſcape ; the Knowledge of which was impart- 


ed to him by Hannibal Carrache, who- took 
pleaſure to Inſtruct him, ſo that be Painted ma- 


ny of that kind, which are onderfully fine, and 
del Colour'd. 


IF awe caſt our Eyes towardy Germany and 
the Low-Countries, we may 
BERT DURER, Lucas V Ad Lzvypen, Hor- 
BEIN, ALDEGRAVE, Sc. who were all Con- 
temporaries. Amongſt theſe, Albert Durer and 


Holbein, were both of them wonder fully Know- 


ing, and had certainly been of the firſt Form of 


Painters, had they travelÞ'd into Italy: For o- 


thing can be laid to their charge, but only that 
they had a Gothique Gute. As for Holbein, 


Charles Alphonſe ts Freſuoy, &C. 23 5 
died in the School of the Carraches. 


there behold AL. 


} 
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The Judgment of 


CT 


he Parkes jet better than Raphael; and I 
have ſeen a Portrait of his Painting, with 
which one of Titian's could not come in Competi- 


tion. | 
Amongſt the Flemings, we had Runes, 
who deriv'd from his Birth, a lively, free, no- 


ble, and univerſal Genius. A Genius which 
was capable not only of raiſing him to the Rank 


of the Ancient Painters, but alſo to the higheſt 
Employment in the Service of his Country : ſo 


that he was choſen for one of the moſkgmportant 
Embaſſies of our Age. His Guſto of -Dejign ſa- 


vours ſomewhat more of the Fleming, than 
of the Beauty of the Antique; becauſe he ftay'd 


not long at Rome. And though we cannot but 


obſerve in all his Paintings, ſomewhat of Great 


and Noble; yet it muſt be confeſs'd, that general- | 
Iy ſpeaking, be Deſign'd not correctly But for 


all the other parts of Painting, he was as abſo- 


Inte a Maſter of them, and poſſeſs'd them all as 


throughly, as any of his Predeceſſors in that no- 


ble Art. His principal Studies were made in 


Lombard y, after the Works of Titian, Paul 


Veroneſe, and Tintoret z whoſe Cream be has 


skimm'd (if you will allow the Phraſe) and ex- 
tracted from their ſeveral Beauties many general | 
Maxims, and infallible Rules, which he always 
follow d, and by which be bas acquir'd in its 

V orks 


OT „ . Hcg * 
: „ 


Works, a greater Facility than that of Titian; 
more of Purity, Truth and Science, than Paul 


Veroneſe; and more of Majeſty, Repoſe and 


Moderation than Tintoret. To conclude, His 
Manner is ſo ſolid, ſo knowing, and ſo ready, 
that it may ſeem, this rare accompliſh'd Genius 
was ſent from Heaven, to Iuſtrutt Mankind i in 


the Art of Painting. 


His School was full of admirable Diſciples, 
amongſt whom, VAN Dyck was He, who 


beſt comprehended all the Rules and general Max- 


ims of his Maſter; and who has even excelÞd 
him in the delicacy of his Colouring, and in his 


5 Cabinet- Pieces; but his Guſto in the Deſigning 
Part, was nothing _ than figs of Rubens. 


Charles Alphonſe du Freſuoy, 8c. 237 
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The judgment 4 


he Perform'd yet better than Raphael; and 1 
have ſeen @ Portrait of his Painting, with 
which one of Titan's coul d not come in Competi- 
tion. 

Amongſt the Flemings, we bad 8 
a deriv'd from his Birth, @ lively, free, no- 


ble, and univerſal Genius. A Genius which 


was capable not only of raiſing him to the Rank 
of the Ancient Painters, but alſo to the higheſt 
Employment in the Service of his Country : ſo 
that he was choſen for one of the moſkgmportant 
Embaſſies of our Age. His Guſto of Deſign ſa- 
vours ſomewhat more of the Fleming, than 
of the Beauty of the Antique; becauſe he flay'd 

not long at Rome. And though we cannot but 
obſerve in all his Paintings, ſomewhat of Great 
and Noble; yet it muſt be confeſs'd, that general- 
Iy ſpeaking, be Deſign'd not correftly : But for 
all the other parts of Painting, he was as abſo- 
lute a Maſter of them, and poſſeſs'd them all as 


throughly, as any of his Predeceſſors in that no- 


ble Art. His principal Studies were made it 


Lombardy, after the Yorks of Titian, Paul 


Veroneſe, and Tintoret z whoſe Cream he has 
Simm d (if you will allow the Phraſe) and ex- 
tracted from their ſeveral Beauties many general 
Maxims, and infallible Rules, which he always 
Joan. and 5 which he bas acquir'd in tis 


Works 


Charles Al A bon * &c. 237 


 Warks, a greater Facility than that of Titian 
more of Purity, Truth and Science, than Paul 

Veroneſe; and more of Majeſty, Repoſe and 
Moderation than Tintoret. To conclude; His 
Manner is fo ſolid, ſo knowing, and ſo ready, | 


that it may ſeem, this rare accompliſh'd Genius 
was ſent from Heaven, to Inſirutt Mankind in 
the Art of Painting. ) 
His School was full of admirable Diſciples, 
amongſt whom, Van Dyck was He, en 
beſt comprehended all the Rules and general | 
ims of his Maſter ; and who has even exc 2 
him in the delicacy of his Colouring, and in his 
Cabinet- Pieces; but his Guſto in the Deſigning 
Part, was nothing better than that of Rubens. 
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SHORT Account 


Of the moſt Erjiinent 


PAINTE RS, 


| BOTH 
Anclent and Padern, 
- Contlijied down to the 


| PRESENT TIMES, 


According to the g 
Order of their SUCCESSION. 


By RICHARD GRAHAM, Ela; 
The Second Edition, with large Additions. 


Paſcitur in vivis Livor : poſt fata quieſcit, 
Cum ſuns ex merito — euetur Homes. Ovid. | 


LONDON: 
| [Printed for BERNARD LixTorT, between the 
Temple-Gates, i in Faun. 
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EEE Title having only promis'd a 

hort Account of the moſt E- 
minent Maſters, c. the Rea- 
der muſt expect to find very little 
more in the ſmall Compaſs of theſe 
few Sheets ; than the Time when, the Place 
where, by whoſe Inſlructions, and in what par- 
ticular Subject each of thoſe roms Men be- 
came Fa amous. 


ay the firſt Part, which remprekeads the 
prime Maſters of Antiquity, I have follow'd 
Pliny : yet not blindly, or upon his Authority 
alone, but . in thoſe Places, where I have 
| K - * 5 


PREFACE. 
found his Evidence confirm'd by the concurrent 
Teſtimony of other Writers. The Catalogue 
of Fran. Junius / have diligently perus'd, and 
examin'd moſt of the Records cited in it. 1 
Have alſo read over the Lives of the Four Prin- 
cipal Painters of Greece, written in Italian, 

Y Carlo Dati, of Florence, together with his 
learned Annotations: wpon them. And, in a 
Mord, have left nothing unregarded , that 
cou'd give me any Manner of Afliftance in this 
preſent Undertaking. 
In the Chronological Part, becauſe ] fore- 
ſaw that the Olympiads, and the Years of 
Rome, would be of little uſe to the Generality | 
of Readers, I have adjuſted them to the two 
Vulgar Ara's (viz.) the Creation of the 
World, and the Birth of Chriſt. ' The Greek | 
Talents I have likewiſe, reduc'd into Engliſh [ + 
Money: but to juſtiſie my Account, muſt ob- 
ſerve, that here (as in moſt Authors, where a 
Talent is put abſolutely, and without any other 
Circumſiance) the Talentum Atticum Minus 
is to be underſtood ; which, according to the near- 
eft Computation, comes to about 187 l. 10 8. of 
our Money; the Majus being about 62 . 10 8. 
more. 


3 
1 


h 


%%% .. ̃ ĩ PO RY, 


In 


PREFACE. 


| ts 155 latter Part, * contains the Ma- 


ſters / greateſt Note amongſt the Moderns, 1 
= have been equally diligent, not only in ſearching 


into all the moſt conſiderable Writers, who have 


concerning thoſe Painters who are but lately de- 
eas d, and whoſe Lives have never yet appear'd 
in Print. In Italy I have taken ſuch Guides, 
as I had reaſon to believe, were beſt acquainted 
in that Country: and in France, Germany, 
Flanders, and Holland, have been condutted by 


| the Authors who have been moſt converſant in 


thoſe Parts. For the Roman, Florentine, 
and ſome other particular Maſters, I have ap- 


g ply'd my ſelf to the Vite de' Pittori &c. of 
2 Giorgio Vaſari, the Vite &c. of Cavalier Bagli- 
one, an Gio. Pietro Bellori, and the Abcedario 


Pittorico of Antonio Orlandi. For the Lombard 
School, [have conſulted the Maraviglie dell' Arte 


of Cavalier Ridolh : For the Bologneſe Painters, 


the Felſina Pittrice of Conte Carlo Ceſare 


143 


Teft us any Memorandums relating to them; 
but alſo in procuring from Rome, and other 
Places, the befi Advice that poſſibly 1 could get, 


Malvaſia: For thoſe of Genoua, the Vite de“ 


| Pittori Sc. of Rafaele Soprani, Nobile 


Genoucſe : For the French Maſters, the 


| Entretiens ſur les Vies, Cc. of Felibien, be 
; R 2 Abrege 


244 PFRBFACE 
Abrege of De Piles, and the Hommes Illuſtres of 
Perrault: For ihe German, Flemiſh, and Dutch 
Painters, (of whom I have admitted but very few 
into this Collection) the Academia nobilifiime {| 
Artis Pictoriæ of Sandrart, and the Schilder- 
Boeck of Carel van Mander. For thoſe of 
our own Country, I am aſbam'd to acknow- 
edge how difficult a Matter I have found it, to 
get but the leaſt Information touching ſome of 
thoſe Ingenious Men, whoſe Works have been 

a Credit and Reputation to it. That all our 
Neighbours have a greater value for the Pro- 
feſlors of this noble Art, is ſufficiently evident, | 
in that there has hardiy been any one Maſter of j 
tolerable Parts amongſt them, but a Crowd of | 
Writers (#ay, ſome Pens of Quality t00) have 
been imploy'd in adorning his Life, and in tranf- f 
mitting his Name with Honour to Poſterity. 


For the Chara#ers of the Italians of the firſt | 
Form, I have all along referr'd the Reader to 
the Judgment of Monſicur du FRESNOY, is |? 
the preceding Pages. But for the reft, I have | 

from the Books above- mention d, and the Opi- | 
nions of the Learned, briefly ſhewn, wherein © 
their different Talents and Perfections conſiſ- 
ed: chuſing always (in the little Room to which 
1 have been confin'd) to ſet the beſt fide for- | 

ward : 


TY OG 


irſt 
r 70 | 
„ in 
are þ 


7 n 


Jia 1 


Ae 
wards; eſpecially where their few Faults have 
been over-balanc'd by their many Virtues. 


By the Figures in the Margin it will eaſily 
appear, how careful I have every where been, 


to preſerve the Order of Time; which indeed 


was the thing, principally intended in theſe Pa- 
pers. Some few Maſters however muſt be ex- 
3 -epied; whom yet 1 have placed next to their 
Contemporaries, tho* I could not fix them in a- 


ny particular Year. 


If it ſhould be Objefted, that ſeveral of the 
Maſters herein aſter-mention d, have already ap- 


: pear'd amongſt} us, in an Engliſh Dreſs: I can 


ouly anſwer, That as the Method here made 
uſe of, is more regular, aud quite different from 


any thing that has been hitherto publith'd in this 


kinds ſo, WYhoſoever ſhall think it worth his 
while to compare theſe little Sketches with the 
Originals from which Thave Copy'd them, will 
find, that ] have taken greater Care in Draw- 
ing them true, and that my Out- lines are gene- 
rally more correct, whatever n. may be 
in the Colouring part. | 
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MASTERS. 


therstoCLEANTHES of Corinth. But how- 


247 


ANCIENT . 


* whom , and in what parti- 
cular Age the Ax T of Paix T- 
ING was firſt Invented in Greece, 
Ancient Authors are not A” ame wn he 
greed. Ariſtotle aſcribes the 4 Mun. 
I of i it to LLC HI, a Kinſman of the 2730. 
famous Dedalus, who flouriſid Anno 1218 0 
before the Birth of Chrif} : Th-ophraſias gives 
it to POLT@NOTUS the Athenian, Athenago= 
ras toSAURTAS of Samos; ſome will have it 
belong to PAILOCLES the Exyptian, and o- 


ſocyer the Learned may differ in their Opinions 
| R 4 | touching 
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Ancient Maſters. 


touching the Inventer, they are all unanimous 


in this, that its firſt Appearance among the 


G7eexs, was in no better a Dreſs, than what 
ſerv'd juſt to repreſent the bare Shadow of a 
Man, or any other Body: which was done, 


meerly by Circumſcribing the Figure they had 


| 


J 
1 
F 


4 


a mind to expreſs, whatever it was, with a 
Angle Line only. And this ſimple Manner of 
Drawing was by them very properly call'd 
SCIAGRAPHIA and by the Latines afterwards, 
PICTURA Linzari1s. 


The firſt Step made towards the advance- 
ment of Painting, was by ARDICES the Corin- 
thian, and TELEP HANES of Sicyon, or CRA- | 
TO of the ſame City. Theſe began toadd o- 
ther Lines (by way of Shadowing) to their Fi- 
gures: which gave them an Appearance of 
Reundneſs, and much greater Strength. This 
Manner was call'd Gr aemice. But the Ad- 
vantages it brought to its Inventers were ſo in- 
conſiderable; that they {till found it neceſſa- 
ry to write under every individual Piece, the 
Name of whatever it was deſign'd to repre- 


| {ent, leſt ptherwiſe the Spectators ſhould ne- 


yer be able, of themſelves, to make the Diſ- 
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to fill up his Outlines. But as he did it with one 


| ſingle Colour, laid on every where alike, his 
Pieces, and thoſe of HY@TIEMON, DIN1[AS, 


and CHARMAS his Followers, from thence 
got the Name of MoNOCHROMATA Gir) * 
Cures of one Colour. 


ELMAR the Athenian, began to paint 
Men and Women in a manner different from 


each other; and ventur'd to Imitate all forts 


The next Improvement, was by cLEO- 
. PHANTUS, of Corinth, who firſt attempted 
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of Objects: but was far excell'd * BA Dif- 


__ 


CIMON the Cleonæan, wha Gama out the 


Art of Painting Hiftorically, deſign'd his Fi- 


Agures in variety of Poſtures, diſtinguiſh'd the 


ſeveral Parts of the Body, by their Joints; and 


was the firſt in whoſe Pieces there was any 
notice taken of the Folds of . 


In what Century the Maſters ibovemand | 
on'd liv'd, Antiquity has given us no Account. 
Vet certain it is, that about the time of the 
Foundation of Rome, Anno 750 ante Chr. the A. Mun. 

3 Grecians had carry d Painting to * a Height 3198. 
ne | . 
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of Reputation, that Candaules, King of Ly- 
dia, ſarnam'd Myr/ilus, the laſt of the Hera- 


clidæ, and who was kill'd by Gyges, Anno quar- 


zo Olymp. 16. for a Picture made by Bular- 
chus, repreſenting a Battel of the Magneſtans 
gave its dee in Gold. 


4 Mun. PAN/AENUS of Athens, livd Olymp.83. An. 


3102. 


10 446 ante Chr. and is celebrated for having 


painted the Battel at Marathon, between the 
Athenians and Perſians, ſo very exactly, that 


Miltiades, and all the general Officers on both 


ſides, were caſily to be known, and diſtin- 


guiſh d from each other, in n that Piece. 


PHIDIAS his Sacks, the Son of Charmi- 


1 3506. das, flouriſh'd Olymp. 84. Anno 442 ante 
c br. and was famous both for Painting and 


bor the Glory he acquir d by his Works, chat 


Sculpture : but Hers ly, in the lattter fo 
profoundly skill'd, t hat his Statue of Jupiter 
Ohmpius was by the Ancients eſteem'd one of 


the ſeven Wonders of the World; as his Mi- 


zerva, in the Citadel of Athens, made of Ivo- 


ry and Gold, was (by way of Eminence) 
call'd the Beaxtiful Form. He was very inti- 


mate with Pericles, the Athenian General; 
and ſo much envy'd upon that Account, and 
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Ancient Maſters. 
his Enemies cou'd never be at reſt, till they 
had plotted him into a Priſon, and had there 


(as ſome ſay) taken away his Life, by Poiſon. 


POLN CLETUS, a Native of Sicyon, and the 


moſt renowned Sculptor in his time, liv'd O- 4. _ 
Y mp. 87. Anno 430 ante Chr. and beſides the 3 18 


Honour he gain'd, by having brought the 
Baſſo-Relievo to Perfection, is commended 


2 for divers admirable Pieces of Work: but 


chiefly, for being the Author of that moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Model, call'd the Canon: which 
by the joint Conſent of the moſt eminent 
Artiſts then in being, as well Painters as Scul- 


ptors, was handed down to Poſterity, for the 


Standard, or infallible Rule of true Beauty : as 
comprizing in it ſelf alone, all the ſeve- 
ral Perfections, both of Feature and Propor- 
tion, that are to be found in Humane Bodies. 


In this Olympiad alſo were MTRON, and 


: SCO PAL, both excellent in Sculpture; and in £44 m1. a0 W. 
ſome en _— even to Polycletus himſelf. Je Sigh 


I POLTGNOTUS he Thafan, was the Diſci- 


1ti- | 


al; ple of his Father Aglaophon, and particularly 
1 : famous for repreſenting Women; whom he 
hat A painted in lightſom and * Draperies, ad- 
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Ancien Maſters. 
orning their Heads with Dreſſes of ſundry 
Colours, and giving a greater Freedom to his 
Figures, than had been.us'd by any of his Pre- 
deceſſors. His principal Works, were thoſe 
which he made gratis in the Temple at Del- 
pbi, and the grand Portico at ee call'd the 
Farious in Honour of which it was ſolemn- 
ly Decreed, in a general Council of the Am- ; 
pPhictyons, that where- ever he ſhould travel in 
Greece, his Charges ſhould be born by the 
A. Mun. Publick. He died ſometime before the go 
LY Olymp. which was Anno 418 ante Chr. 
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| APOLLODORUS the Athenian,liv'd Olymp, 
3545 94: Anno 402 ante Chr. and was the firſt who 
C&YV Invented the Art of mingling his Colours, 
and of expreſſi ing the Lights and Shadows, : 

Hie was admir'd alſo for his judicious Choice 

of Nature, and in the Beauty and Strength of 

his Figures ſurpaſſed all the Maſters who 
went before him. He excell'd likewiſe in |? 
Sculpture: but was Nick-nam'd the Madman, 

from a ſtrange Humour he had of deſtroy- | 

ing even his very beſt Pieces, if, after he had 
finiſn'd them, he cou'd diſcover any Fault, Z 
thoꝰ never ſo inconſiderable. . 


CCC 


ZEUXIS | 
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2E UX1S of * flouriſh'd Anno quar- A. Mun. 
10 Olymp. 95. Anno 395 ante Chr. and was 3) 5 5 
fam'd for being the moſt excellent Colouriſt of 

all the Ancients; though Cicero, Pliny, and 

other Authors tell us, there were but four 
Colours then in uſe (viz.) J/hite, Yellow, 

Red, and Black. He was cenſur'd by ſome, 

for making his Heads too big; and by Ari- 


3 1 | fotle, for not being able to expreſs the Man- 

„ners and Paſſions. He was very famous not- 
IF withſtanding for the Helena which he Painted 
bor the People of Crotona; in the Compoſi- | 

15 tion of which he collected from five nated 

"i 2 /7gins (the moſt beautiful that Town could „ 

W. produce) whatever he obſerv'd Nature had | 

= form'd moſt perfect in each, and united all | 

ice thoſe admirable Parts in one fingle Fi igure. 

8. He was extoll'd likewiſe for ſeveral other 

Po Pieces; but being very rich, cou'd never be 

in bPrevail'd upon to fell any of them, becauſe 

a, he thought them to be above any Price; and 

y- therefore choſe rather to give them away 

ad freely to Princes, and publick Societies. He 

t, died ('tis generally ſaid) of a violent fit of 


Laughter he was ſciz'd with, by looking up- 
on a comical old Woman's Picture, of his | 
2 own Drawing. = 
rs | Z 


3 
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and Relievo. He was wonderfully fruitful of 


tizen of Athens, was the Son and Diſciple of | i L 


well, that his Antagoniſt miſtook it for the | 


for the Softneſs and Elegance of his Out- lines, 


-_ himſelf Parrhaſius the fine Gentleman, went 


of his Profeſſion. Yet, to his great Mortifi- 


Ancient Maſiers. 
PARRIHASIUS a Native of n and Ci ; 


Evenor, and the Contemporary of Zeuxis, | 


whom he overcame in the noted Conteſt be- 
tween them, by deceiving him with a Cur- 


tain, which he had painted ſo excellently 3 


reality of Nature it ſelf. He was the firſt 
who obſerv'd the Rules of Symmetry in his 
Works; and was much admired for the Live- 
lineſs of his Expreſſion, and for the Gaycty, | 
and graceful Airs of his Heads: but above all, | 


and for rounding off his Figures, ſo as to 
make them appear with the greater Strength 


Invention, had a particular Talent in ſmall 
Pieces, eſpecially in wanton Subjects, and fi- 
niſn'd all his Works to the laft degree of Per- 
fection. But withall was fo extravagantly 
vain and arrogant, that he commonly writ 


cloath'd in Purple, with a Crown of Gold 
upon his Head, pretended to derive his Pedi- 
gree from Apollo, and ſtyl'd himſelf the Prince 


Cation, he was humbled at laſt by 
TIMAN- 
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= 7IMANTHES of Sicyon (or as ſome ſay, of 
Hyibnus) who in a Diſpute betwixt them; 
vas by the majority of Votes declar'd the bet- 
ter Painter And beſides, was as eminent for | 
the ſingular Modeſty and Sweetneſs of his 
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ay I Diſpoſition, as for the agreeable variety of 
he bis Invention, and peculiar Happineſs in mo | 
rſtving the Paſſions. His moſt celebrated Works 1 
his vere the. ſleeping Polyphemus, and the Sacrifice 


2 of Iphigenia, in both which (as in all his o- 
ther Performances) his diſtinguiſhing Chara- 
dier appear'd, in making more to be under- 
ſtood, than was _ ws in his Pieces. 


In this time allo gouriſtr d EUPOMPUS of 
= 9302, an excellent Artiſt, and whoſe Autho- 
2 rity was ſo very conſiderable, that out of the 


all | Very 
yg two Schools of Painting, the Aſiatic and the 


7 Greek, he made a third, by dividing the laſt | 
| into the Attic and the Ons His beſt Diſ- 
| ciple was | 


5 ' PAMPHILUSaNativeof Macedonia, who 
qi. do the Art of Painting joyn'd the Study of the 
fy liberal Arts, eſpecially the Mathematicks - and 
g. Þ »d to ſay, that without the help of Geome- 


try, no Painter could ever arrive to Perfecti- 
| | | on 
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on. He was the firſt who taught his Art 
ſor ſet Rates; but never took a Scholar for 
leſs time than ten Years. What Reputation, 
and Intereſt he had in his own Country, and 


what uſe he made of them, for the Honour and 


Advancement of his Profeſſion, ſee Pag. 86. 


PAUSIAS of Sicyon, a Diſciple of Pamphi- | 


lus, was the firſt who painted upon Walls 


and Ceilings: and amongſt many rare Qua- 


lities, was excellent at Fore-ſhortening his Fi- 


gures. 


His moſt famous Piece was the Pi- 


cture of his Miſtreſs Ghycera, in a fitting Po- a 


ſture, compoſing a Garland of Flowers: for 
a Copy of which L. Lucullus, a noble Ko- 


man, ye two Talents (375 lib.) 


1 1 EUPHRANOR the Ithmian flouriſh'd O- 
3786. 


ble and elevated, 
bold; and he 3 the firſt who fi ignaliz'd 
himſelf, by repreſenting the Majeſty of Heroes. 


ouring, and of Symmetry; and yet notwith- 


the other PR 


; 1a Iymp.104, Anno 362 ante Chr. He was an univer- [ 
l Maſter, and admirably Skill'd both in Scul- Þ 
prure and Painting. His Conceptions were no- . 
| his Style * maſculine and Z 


He writ ſeveral Volumes of the Art of Co- d 


e e e 


ſtanding fell into the ſame Error with Zeuxis, : 


E 


of making his Heads too big, in proportion to 
| Praxi- | 
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or PRAXITELES the fam'd Sculptor, particu- 
larly celebrated for his Venus of Gnidus, and 
other excellent Performances in Marble, was 
the Crñ᷑ en of Euphranor. 


much by his Works, that Hortenſius, the Ro- 
man Orator, gave 44 Talents, ($250 lib.) for 
one of his Pieces, containing the Story of the 
Argonauts; and built a noble Apartment, on 
durpoſe for it, in his V. lla, at Tuſculum. 


(now known by the Name of Lango) and 
flouriſh'd Olymp. 112, Anno 330 ante Chr. 
He improv'd the noble Talent which Nature 
cul» had given him, in the School of Pamphilus'; 
no- and afterwards, by Degrees, became ſo much 
and in Eſteem with Alexander the Great, that by 
liz dN a publick Edict he ſtrictly commanded, that 
no other Maſter ſhou'd preſume to make his 
Portrait; that none but Ly/ippus of Sicyon 
ſhou'd caſt his Statue in Braſs; and that Pyr- 
$2-cles only ſhou'd grave his Image in Gems and 
Precious Stones. And in farther Teſtimony | 
- | 8 | " 08 


CYDIAS of Cothaii liv'd Ohmp. 106, An- A. Mun. i 
10 354 ante Chr. and advan'd his Reputation ſo 394. 


APELLES the Prince of Painters, was a 3618. 
Native of Coos, an Ifland in the Archipelago K 


238 Ancient Maſters. | 
of his particular reſpect to this Artiſt, he pre- 
ſented him, even with his moſt beautiful and | 
charming Miſtreſs Campaſpe, with whom A- ; 
pelles had fall'n in Love, and by whom *rwas | 
ſuppos'd he copy'd his Venus (Anadyomene) | 
riſing out of the Sea. Grace was his peculiar 
Portion, as our Author tells us, Page 156, and 
220. In which, and in knowing when he 
had done Enough, he tranſcended all who |: 
went before him, and did not leave his E- 
qual in the World. He was miraculouſly 
_ Skill d in taking the true Lineaments and Fea- 
tures of the Face Infomuch that (if Appion 
the Grammarian may be credited) Phyfiogno- 
miſts upon Sight of his Pictures only, cou'd 
tell the preciſe time of the Parties death. He 
was Admirable likewiſe in repreſenting people 
in their laſt Agonies. And, in a Word, ſo 
great was the Veneration paid by Antiquity to 
| huis Works, that ſeveral of them were pur- 
| . chasꝰd with uneſtimated Heaps of Gold, and 
a not by any certain Number, or Weight of 
| - Pieces. He was moreover extremely candid 
and obliging in his temper, willing to Inſtruct 
all thoſe who ask'd his Advice, and e 
even to his moſt potent Rivals. 
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71a, ſubject to the Rhodians, was by the Anci- : 


ents eſteem'd one of the four beſt Painters in 


Greece : but liv'd miſerably poor, and very lit- 


tle regarded in his own Country, till Apelles 


having made him a Viſit, to bring him into 


Reputation, bought up ſeveral of his Pictures, 
at greater Rates than he ask'd for them; and 


pretending, that he deſign'd to ſell em again 


g for his own Work, the Rhodians were glad 


to redeem them, upon any terms. Whoſe _ 


Diſciple he was, is not certainly known; but 
tis generally affirm'd, that he ſpent the grea- 


teſt part of his Life in painting Ships, and 


Sea- pieces only: yet applying himſelf at laſt 
to nobler Subjects, he became an Artis fo 
well accomplifſh'd, that Apelles confeſs' d, he 


was in all Reſpects (at leaft) equal to himſelf; 


excepting only, that never knowing when 
to leave off, by overmuch Diligence, and too 


deaden'd the Life. He was famous alfo for 
ſeveral Figures which he made in Braſs - But 
his moſt celebrated peice of Painting, was 

that of Jaly/us, which coſt him ſeven Years 
Study and Labour, and which fav'd the City 
of Rhodes from being burnt by Demetrius Pos 


liorcetes. 100 ide Tage 86. 


” Of 


nice a Correctneßs, he often diſpirited, and 
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- notwithſtanding ſo much were his Pieces ad- 
mir'd, that after his deceaſe, Attalus King of 
| Pergamus, gave an hundred 7; alents (18750 Þ 


e Ann, 


Of 6 we . nothing cer- 


fin, but that he was brought up at Sicyon, 


(the beſt School of Greece) under Pamphilus, | 
at the ſame time with 4pelles: that he con- 


tribured both by his Pen, and Pencil, to the 
Improvement of his Art; and amongſt many | 
excellent Pieces, painted Ariſtratus the Sicy- 8 
onian Tyrant in a Triumphal Chariot, atten- 
ded by Victory, putting a Wreath of Laurel 


upon his blends which Was ' highly: eſteem' d. 


9 


ARIST IDES of T, Is Diſciple * Eux- | 


enidas, liv'd inthe ſame Olympiad with Apelles, 


and was the firſt who by the Rules of Art, 


attain'd a perfect Knowledge of expreſſing 


the Paſſions and Affections of the Mind. And 
though his Colouring was ſomewhat hard, and 
not ſo very beautiful as cou'd be wiſh'd, yet 


lib.) for one of them. 


"His Cl was ASCLEPIO.DO- 


RUS the Athenian, equally skill'd in the 


Arts of Sculpture and Painting; but in the 


Mer, chiefly e tor the Beauties of a 


correct 
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correct Style, and the Truth of his Propor- i 


tion: In which Apelles declar'd himfelf as 
much inferior to this Artiſt, as he was to AM. 
PHION, in the Ordering, and excellent 
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Diſpoſition of his Figures. The moſt famous 


Pictures of Aſclepiodorus, were thoſe of the 


twelve Gods, for which Muaſon, the Tyrant 


of Elatea, gave him the value of about 300 . 
Sterl. N 


About the game time alſo were the ſeveral 


1 Maſters following (viz.) THHEOMNESTUS, 


tam'd for his admirable Talent in Portraits. 


| NICHOMACHUS, the Son and Bine 
of Ariſtodemus, commended for the incredible 


Facility and Freedom of his Pencil. 


NICOPHANES, celebrated for the Ele- 


E gance of his Deſign, and for his grand Man- 


ger, and Majeſty of SHhle; in which few Ma- | 
/ ters were to be compar'd to him. 


PYREICUS was famous for little Pieces 


only; and from the ſordid and mean Subjects 
Ito which he addicted himſcif (ſuch as a Bar- 
er's, or Shoemaker” S Shop, the Srill-life, Aui- 
Lale, Herbage, &Cc.) got the ſurname of Rhy- 
= EW, 3 parographus 
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parographus. Vet though his Subjects were 
low, his Performance was admirable : and the | 
ſmalleſt Pictures of this Artiſt, were eſteem'd 

more, and ſold at greater Rates, than the ar | f 
ger Works of many other Maſters. | 


ANT IDOTUS the Diſciple of Eupbrano, | 
was extremely diligent, and induſtrious, bur 


very ſlow at his Pencil; which, as to the Co- 3 


touring Part, was generally hard and dry. He | 


was chiefly remarkable for having been th | 


Maſter of 


NICTAS of Athens, who painted Women g 


in Perfection, and flouriſh'd about the 1 14. 


Olymp. Anno 322 ante Chr. being univerſally Þ 
extoll'd for the great variety and noble choice |? 
of his Subjects, for the Force and Relievo of 
his Figures, for his great Skill in the diſtribu- [7 
tion of the Lights and Shadows, and for his 
wonderful Dexterity in repreſenting all ſorts Þ# 
of four-footed Animals, beyond any Maſter F 
in his time. His moſt celebrated Piece was N 
that of Homer's Hell; which, aſter he had : 
refus'd 60 Talents (11250 lib.) offer'd him for 
it, by King Prolemy, the Son of Lagus, he 
generouſly preſented to his own Country. Þ 
He was likewiſe much cſteem'd by all his 


= . Contem- | 
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re Contemporaries for his excellent Talent in 

e Sculpture; and, as Pliny reports, by Praxiteles 

d BF himſelf: But this ſeems highly improbable, 

r. & conſidering, that by his own Account, there 
were at leaſt 40 Years nn them. 


g ATHENION of Maronca) a City of 
ut 3 Thrace) a Diſciple of Glaucion the Corinthian, 
„was about this time alſo as much in vogue as 
je Niczias: And though his Colouring was not al- 
he together ſo agreeable, yet in every other par- 

Z ticular he was even ſuperior to him, and 
wou'd have riſen to the higheſt pitch of Per- 
fection, if the length of his Life had been but 
tn. anſwerable to the great extent of his Genius. 


FABIUSa noble Roman, painted the Temple A. Mun. 
of Health in Rome, Anno U. C. 450, ante Chr. 3647. 
301: and glory'd ſo much in his Performan SV Y 
ces there, that he aſſum'd to himſelf for ever 
after, the ſurname of Pictor, and thought it 
no diſparagement to one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Families in Rome, to be diſtinguiſh'd by hat 


V TT 


NEALCES liv'd Olymp. 132, Anno 250 2698. 
ante Chr. in the time of Aratus the Sicyonian Ag 
General, who was his Patron, and intimate 

84 Friend 
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Friend. His particular Character, was a | 
l ſtrange vivacity of Thought, a fluent F. cy 
| | and a ſingular Happineſs in explaining his In- 
|; tctentions (as appears Pag. 154.) This Artiſt is 
0 | frequently mentioned by Mriters, for a lucky 
| Hit, which was indeed very wonderful. He 

was juſt upon the point of finiſhing a Hor/e: 

and wanted only to expreſs the Foam about 
his Mouth and Bit. But, after many vain Al- 

tempts, perceiving he was utterly unable, in a 
a any meaſure, to fatisfy himſelf: quite weary 1 
* at laſt, and out of all patience, in a fit off 
1 deſponding Indignation, he threw away his 
| Pencil, with great vehemence, full againſt the 
| Picture when, to his Amazement, he found 
bis Rage had finiſh'd his Defgn, much more 
= happily than ever he could propoſe to have 
| done it, by the utmoſt labour of his Art. L 


nA ws FA, A oo? 


[i A. Mun. METRODORUS flouriſh'd Auno 168 ante 2 
1 3780. Chr. and liv'd in ſo much Credit and Repura- 5 
=. —VYtjon at Athens, that Paulus Amilius, after he 
| had overcome Perſeus King of Macedon, An- 
0 3 Olymp. 152. having deſir'd the Athenians 
to ſend him one of their moſt learned Philoſo- 
phers to breed up his Children, and alſo a skil- 
ful Painter to adorn his Triumph, Metrodorus Þ 
was the Perſon unanimouſly choſen, as the fit- 
if for both — MAR- 
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MARCUS PACUVIUS of Brunduſium, 
the Nephew of old Eunius, was not only an 
eminent Poet himſelf, and famous for ſeveral 
Tragedies which he wrote, but excell'd alſo 


in Painting : Wirneſs his celebrated Works, 


at Rome, in the Temple of Hercules, in the 
Forum Boarium. He flouriſh'd Anno U. C. 


600, ante Chr. 151, and died at 7. arentum, A. Mun. 
. 


almoſt 90 Years of Age. 


TIMOMACHUS of Byzantium (now Con- 
fantinople) liv'd Anno J. C. 704, ante Chr. 


him 80 Talents (15000 lib.) for his Peices of 


Ajax and Medea, which he plac'd in the Tem- 
ple of Venus, from whom he deriv'd his Fa- 


mily. He was commended alſo for his Ore- 
the Gorgon, or n 8 Head. 


About the ſame cis alſo ARELLIUS Was 


famous at Rome, being as much admir'd for 
his excellent Talent in Painting, as he was 
23 condemn'd for the ſcandalous uſe he made of 
it; raking all his Idea's of the Goddeſſes from 


common Strumpets, and placing his Miſireſſes 
in the Heavens, amongſt the Coos in ſeveral 


of his Pieces. "7 


3901. 
47, in the time of Julius Ceſar, who gave ne Dh | 


fes and [phigenta: but his Maſter- piece was : 
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LZUDIUS liv'd in great Reputation, under 
| Auguſtus Cæſar, who began his Reign Anno 
A. Mun. U. C. 710, ante Chr. 41. He excell'd in grand 
3907: Compoſitions, and was the firſt who painted 
the Fronts of Houſes, in the Streets of Rome: | 
which he beautified with great variety of | 
Landſcapes, and pleaſant Views, together 
with all other forts of different Subjects, ma- 

nag'd after a moſt noble Manner. 


TURPILIUS a Roman Knight, liv'd in the 
time of Veſpaſian, who was choſen Emperour, 
A. An. Dom. 69. And (though he painted every 
thing with his Jef? hand) was much ap- 
plauded for his admirable Per formances a at Ve- 
rona. 


His Contemporaries were CORNELIUS 
 PINUS and ACTIS PRISCUS, who with 
their Pencils adorn'd the Temples of Honour 
and Virtue, repair d by V. eſpafian. But of the 
two, Priſcus came neareſt in his Style, and 
Manner of Painting, to the Purity of the Gre. 
cian 8 chool. 


And thus have I given the 8 a foort 


Account, of all the molt eminent Maſters who 
. d 
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fouriſh'd in Greece, and Rome, in the com- 
r paſs of more than a thouſand Years. Tis true 
0 IF indeed, that for a long time after the Reigns 
4 of Yeſpaſan, and Titus his Son, Painting and 
Y Sculpture continu'd in great Reputation in /- 
tal). Nay, we are inform'd, that under their 
1 Succeſlors, Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan, 
they ſhin'd with a Luſtre almoſt equal to 
3 whatthey had done under Alexander zhe Great. 
"Tis likewiſe true, that the Roman Emperours, 
Adrian, Antonine, Alexander Severus, Con- 
flantine, and Valentinian, were not only ge- 
nerous Encouragers of theſe Arts, but alſo in 
due Practice of them fo well skill'd, that they 
4 wrought ſeveral extraordinary Pieces with 
their own Hands; and by their Example, as 
well as their Patronage, rais'd up many con- 
fiderable Artiſts in both kinds. But the 


5 Names of all thoſe excellent Men being un- He 
4 happily loſt with their Works, we mult here 
af conclude our Catalogue of the ANCIENT _ 
1 MASTERS : and ſhall only take notice, that 
a under that Title, all thoſe are to be compre- 
| hended, who practiſed Painting or Sculpture 
either in Greece or Rome, before the Year of 4. Dow. 
& our Lord 780. At which time the Latine 780. 


bo Tongue ceaſing to be the common Language of WS 
'd Daly, and becoming mute, all the noble Arts 
| and 
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and Sciences (which in the two preceding 
Centuries had been brought very low, and by 


the continual Invaſions of the Northern Na- 
tions reduc'd to the laſt Extremities) expir'd 
with it: and in the Reign of Phocas the En- 
perour, ſoon after, lay bury'd together, as in 


one common Grave, in the Rum of the Ro: 
man Empire. | 


Modern 


MODERN 


MASTERS. 


| Dive * the firſt who Re- 
viv'd the ART of PAIN No in /- 


N Wer. 
i 8 — ; 2 1 
ee taly.. Hwa Diſciple of ſome 
| poor ordinary Painters, ſent for by the Go- 
vernment of Florence from Greece : . whom he 


ſoon ſurpaſs'd, both in Drawing and Colou- 


ring, and gave ſomething of Strength and 


Freedom to his Works, to which they cou'd 
never arrive. And though he wanted the 
Art of managing his Lights a and Shadows, was 


but little acquainted, with the Rules of Per- 
ſpeitive, and in divers other particulars but 


indiffe- 
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1 indifferently accompliſh'd ; yet the Founds ( 
5 tion which he laid for future Improvement, W-/ 
9 entitled him to the Name of the FarHER Hv 
il of the Firsr Ack, or Inrancy of Moptrx J 
0 Paixrixo Some of his Works are yet remain Mg 
it | ing at Florence, where he was famous alſo for |” 
(7 t. 60. his Skill in Architeflure, and where he dicd Ju 
1 V very rich, Anno 1300. 4 
| > der. GIOT TO his Diſciple, born near Florence, 1 5 
i Anno 1276, was a good Sculpror and Archi- * 
f _ teft, as well as a better Painter than Cimabue. | © 
= ; He began to ſhake off the Stiffneſs of the |” 
|: , ' Greek Maſters; endeavouring to give a finer Þ 4 
f Air to his Heads, and more of Nature to his 

5 Colouring, with proper Actions to his Fi- 

f Hie attempted likewiſe to draw after 1 
l the Life, and to expreſs the different Paſſions Þ ” 
j of the Mind: but cou'd not come up to the 
if Livelineſs of the Eyes, the Tenderneſs of the Þ © 
[6 | Fleſh, or the Strength of the Mufcles in m- 

|; ked Figures. He was ent for, and employ'd Þ _ 
1 by Pope Benedict XI. at Rome, and by his Suc- Þ f 
lj _—Þ ceſſor Clement V. at Avignon. He pain Þ 

| " ted ſeveral Pieces alſo at Padoua, Naples, Fer- 
Vara, and in other Parts of Italy; and was e- 

' very where much admir'dfor his Works: but 
principally for his Ship, of Mo/aick-work, over 
Ho | ie 
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Gates of the Portico, in the Entrance of St. | 

Peter's Church, in Rome; and for a Picture 

En which he wrought in one of the Churches of 

xx Florence, repreſenting the Death of the B. Vir- 

in- gin, with the Apoſtles about her: the Atti- 

for I tudes of which Story, M. Angelo Buonaroti 

ics M us'd to ſay could not be better deſign d. He 

fouriſh'd in the time of the famous Dante and 
Petrarch, drew the Portrait of the former, 

|| and was in great Eſteem with them both, 

h;. and all the excellent Men in his Age. He * 

ed Anno 1336; and in Honour to his Memo- At. 60; 

ry, had his Statue in Marble, erected over his WW 

Tub, by the City of Florence. 


ANDRE 4 7 AFFI, and GADDO GAD. 
= D were his Contemporaries, and the Reſto- 
rers of Moſaic- work in Italy: which the for- 
mer had learnt of Apollonius the Greek, and 
the latter very much 1 | 


At the ſame time alſo was MARG ARI- 
ue. TONE, a Native of Arezzo in Tuſcany, who 
un- firſt Invemed the Art of Gilding with Ae 
—_ ola, bo Bole-armeniac. 


but Þ SIMONE MEMMI, born at Siena) a 8 4 
ver City in — Borders of the Dakedom of Flo- ſ 


the | ä 
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2 62 ons. Obiit Anno 134. 


1309. - TADDEO cο another Diſciple of 
Sito, born at Florence, Anno 1300, excelld 

his Maſter in the beauty of his Colouring, and 

the livelineſs of his Figures. He was alſo a 


very skilful Architect, and much commended 


ASA 


M224. TOMASO, call'd GIOTTINO, for his Þ 


affecting, and imitating Giotto's Manner, born 
alſo at Florence, Anno 1324, began to add 
Fe. 32. ſtrength to his Figures, and to Improve the 


5 PIE Art of 4 He died Anno 1356. 


RAS JOHANNES ab EYK, commonly call 
1370. JOAN of BRUGES, bs at Maſeech, on 
the River Maez, in the Low-Countries, uno 
1370, was a Diſciple of his Brother Hubert, 

and a conſiderable Painter but above all 

f | things 


rence) Anno 1285, was a Diſciple of Giotto, 
whoſe Manner he improv'd in drawing after 
the Life : and is particularly celebrated by Pe-| 
trach, for an excellent Portrait, which he 
made of his beloved Laura. He was applau - 
ded for his free and eaſie Invention, and began 
to underſtand the Decorum in his Gepe 


pen . NN 
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t. 50. for the Bridge, which he built over the River 
Ano, at Florence. He died Anno 13 50. 
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things famous for having been the happy Ix- 3 
er E vENTER of the Ax r of PAIN TI NG in OIL, | 
{7 Amo 1410, (thirty Years before Print- 

he ing was found out, by John Guttemberg, of 

u- 


Strasburgh.) He died Anno 1441, having ſome t. 71. ; 
an Years before his Deccaſe, communicated his . 5 


. Iuvention to 


| ANTONELLO of Meſſina, who travell'q 
from his own Country into Flanders, on pur- | 
poſe to learn the Secret: and returning to Si- 
eily, and afterwards to 7 enice, was the firſt 
who Practiſed, and Taught it in Italy. He 
died Anno tat. 40. | 


In the preceding Century flouriſh'd ſeveral. 
© other Maſters of good Repute: but their 
Manner being the fame, or but very little 
different from that of Giotto, it will be ſuffici- | 
ent to mention the Names only of ſome of the 
! moſt Eminent, and ſuch were Andrea Orgagna, 
Pietro Cavallino, Stefano, Bonamico Buffal- 
; macco, Pietro Laurati, Lippo, Spinello, Caſen- 
tino, Piſano, &c. And thus the Art of Paint- 
| ing continu'd almoſt at a ſtand, for about an 
| hundred Years; advancing but ſlowly, and 
_—_— but little Strength, ml the time of 


T Me- 
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RA | MASACCIO, „ who was born in 7 8 7 
1417. 10 1417, and for his copious Invention, 
and true Manner of Deſign z for his delight- 
ful way of Colouring, and the graceful Actions 
which he gave his Figures; for his looſenels 4 * 
in Draperies, and extraordinary Judgment #1 
in Perſpective, is reckon'd to have, been 
the MasrER of the SEconD, or MippIE 
Age of Mopern PainTiNG : Which 'tis | 
thought he wou'd have carry'd to a much | 
higher degree of Perfection, if Death had not 
7 ſtopp d him in his Career (by Poyſon, it was if 
| AN fuppos d) Anno 1443. 


GENTILE, and GIOVANNI, the Sons 95 
pa: and Diſciples of GL4ACOMO BELLINO, 2 
| were born at Venice, (Gentile, Anno 1421.) Uv 
and were ſo eminent in their time, that Ge. 
tile was ſent for to Conſtantinople, by Mahomet 
II, Emperour of the Turks : for whom ha- 
ving (amongſt other things) painted the De: 
_ collation of &. | 
to convince him, that the Neck after its Sc- 
paration from the Body, could not be fo long, 
as he had made it, in his Picture, order'd a 
Slave to be brought to him, and commanded 
bis Head to be ſtruck off, in his Preſence: 


4 which 
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ever be at reſt, till he got leave to return 
home: Which the Emperour granted, after he 
| | for his Services. The moſt conſiderable 

Works of theſe Brothers are at Venice, where 
Giovanni liv'd to the Age of 90 Years, having 


Stories, and Religious Subjects, which he per- 
form'd fo well, as to be eſteem'd the moſt ex- 


5 = 228. Gentile died Anno 1501. 
IVD REA MA NT E GNA, born at 


I 8 Padoua, Anno 1431, and a Diſciple of Jacopo 
3 b _ was very Correct in Def 5 ad- 


1 Knowledge in the Antiquities, by his continu- 


which ſo terrifi d Gentile, that he cou'd 
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9 had Knighted him, and nobly rewarded him 


ery rarely painted any thing but Scripture- 


f ſcellent of all the Bellini. See more of him Air. 80. 


N 


2 


I Nerd in Perſpective, and arriv'd to great 


1. ed Application to the Statues, Baſso-Relie vos, 


ha- i &c. However, his neglect of ſeaſoning his Stu- 
De- dies after the Antique, with the living Beauties 
Our, of Nature, has given him a Pencil ſomewhat 
Se: hard, and dry: And beſides, his Drapery is 


8, Þ generally ſtiff, (according to the Manner of 


d thoſe times) and too much perplex'd with 
wy little Folds. He painted ſeveral things for 

Pope Innocent VIII. and for other Princes, 
ich 1 and 
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and Perſons of Diſtinction: But the beſt of 
his Works (and for which he was Knighted, 


toua) are the Triumphs of Julius Ceſar, now 
Ft. 86. at Hampton Court. He died Anno 1517; ha- 


_ of is juſtly aſcrib'dto MAS-O. FIN 7G UE R. 
RA, a Goldſmith of Horence; who in the 
Lear 1460, found out the way of Printing off 


** — 


PALS ANDRE 4 75 ERROCCHIO a e 
1 18 born Auno 143 2, was well skill'd in Geometr), 
Optics, Muſic, Architefture, Sculpture, and 
Painting but left off the laſt, becauſe in a 


our Saviour, Lionardo da Vinci, one of his 
Diſciples, had, by his order, painted an An- 


Garments, which ſo far excell'd all the reſt of 
Andrea's Figures, that inrag'd to be out- done 
by a Touth, he reſolv'd never to make uſe of 
his Pencil any more. He was the firſt who 
found out the Art of taking, and preſerving 
the likeneſs of the Face, by moulding off the 
At. 5 5 Features, in * _of Paris. He died Aus 
A148. LUCA 


by the Marqueſs Ludovico Gonzaga,, of Man- 


VV ving been one of the firſt who Practiſed the 
Art of Graving in [taly : the Invention wheres 


upon Paper,. whatever he had. Grav'd: upon 


Piece which he had made of St. John Baptixing 


gel, holding up ſome part of our Saviour's 
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15 LUCA SIGNORELL I of Cortona, a NAS 
City in the Dukedom of Florence, born Anno 139. | 
w | 1439, was a Diſciple of Pietro dal Borgo F. 
a= Þ Sepolcro, and ſo excellent at deſigning Naked | 
ie | Bodies, that from a Piece which he painted in | | 
6. | a Chapel of the great Church, at Orvieto. 
AN. Angelo Buonarruoti transferr'd ſeveral entire | | 
he Figures into his 1aft Judgment. He died very , 87 
xf WM rich, Anuno 1521: And is ſaid to have had WWW 
on. | lack; an abſolute Command of his Paffions , \ 
chat when his beloved Son (a Youth extreme- 

ly handſome, and of great Hopes) had been 
ve; ip unfortunately kill'd, and was brought home | 
7), to him; he order'd his Corps to be carry'd | 
nd into his Painting-room : and having ſtript him, 
immediately drew his Picture, without ſhed- | 
ing. ding a Tear. | 
\n- PIETRO di COSIMO 4 Florentine, born NAA 
17s Anno 1441, was a Diſciple of Como Rofſelli 1441: 
t of © (whoſe Name he retain'd) and a very good 
one Painter; but fo ſtrangely fantaſtical, and full 
of I of Caprices, that all his delight was in paintin 
ho || Satyrs, - Fauns, Harypyes, Monfters, and rack 
ring like extravagant and whimſical Figures : and 
the ¶ therefore heapply'd himſelf, for the moſt part, At. $0. 
uno ¶ to Bacchanalia's, Maſquerades, &c. Obiit An- 
aw, T7 L1O- 
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| FA LIONARDO aa VINCI, nobly de- 

8 ſcended, and born in a Caſtle ſo call'd, near 

the City of Florence, Anno 1445, was dees up 

under Andrea Verrocchio; but ſo far ſurpaſs'd 
him, and all others his Predeceſſors, that he i 

own'd to have been the MAs TER of the Trp, 

33 Gol DEN AGE of MopRRN PAINTING. He 

was In every reſpect one of the compleateſt 

Men in his time, and the beſt furniſh'd with 

all the Perfections both of Body and Mind; 

an excellent Sculptor and Architect, a skilful Mu. 

ſician, an admirable Poet, very expert in Anatom) 

and Ghymiſtry, and throughly learned in all the 

Parts of the Mathematics. He was extremely dili 

gent in the Performance of his Works; and 

tho'it was the opinion of Rubens, that his chiefeſt 

Excellence lay in giving every thing its proper 

Character, yet he wasſo wonderfully diffident 
of himſelf, and curious, that he left ſeveri - 
Pieces unfiniſh'd,believing his Hand cou'd never 
reach that Idea of Perfection, which he had], 
conceiv'd of them in his Mind. He liy'd ma- 
ny Years at Milan, Director of the Academy of 
Painting, eſtabliſh'd there by the Duke, and 
highly eſteem'd for his celebrated Piece of Qu 
Saviour's Laſt Supper, and ſome of his-othe! 
Paintings. Nor was he leſs applauded for his An 


4 „ 


— ay 
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in contriving the Canal, that brings the Water 


from the River Adda, to that City. He was a 
great Contender with M. Angelo Buonarruoti, and 
upon account of the Enmity betwixt them, 
went into France (Anno At. 70.) where af- 
ter ſeveral conſiderable Services done for Fran- 
cis I. he expir'din the Arms of that Monarch, 


being taken ſpeechleſs the very moment, in 


which he would have rais'd up himſelf, to 


thank the King for the Honour done him in 
that Viſit, Anno 1520. He left a Treatiſe Et. 4 1 


of the Art of Painting behind him, written by "VV 


| himſelf: of which R. du Freſue publiſh'd a 


noble Edition, at Paris, in 16 Jr, with Figures 
by Nic. Pouſſin, 


PIR RO PERUGINO, fo call'd from the ——? 
Place where he was born, in the Eccieſſaſtical ; 
State, Anno 1446, was another Diſciple of 
Andrea Verrocchio. What Character he had, 
ſee Pag. 227. He was fo very miſcrable and = 
covetous a Wretch, that the Loſs of his Mo- 
ney by Thieves, br oke his _— Anno 1 $24: E178. 


DOMENICO GHIRLANDA 10, AN 


à Florentine, born Anno 1449, was at firſt de- 144. 


ſign'd for the Profeſſion of a Golalſmith; but 
follow'd his more prevailing Inclinations to 


#3 80 Painting 
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At. 44. 
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Painting with ſuch Succeſs, that he is rank d 
amongſt the prime Maſters in his time. See 


LN We Pag. 224. He died Anno 1403 


vv 
43 
* 
F 145 D. 
: 
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FRANCESCO RAIBOLINT, common- 
ly call'd FRANCIA, born at Bologna, 
Anno 1450, was at firſt a Goldſmith, or Few- 
eller; afterwards a Graver of Coins and Me- 
dals; but at laſt applying himſelf to Painting, 
he acquir'd great Reputation by his Works : 

And particularly by a Piece of St. Sebaſtian, 
whom he had drawn bound to a Tree, with 


| his Hands tied over his Head. In which Fi- 


gure, beſides the Delicacy of its Colouring, 


and Gracefulneſs of the Poſture, the Propor- 


tion of its Parts was ſo admirably juſt and true, 


that all the ſucceeding Bologneſe Painters (e- 


ven Hannibal Carrache himſelf) ſtudy'd its 
Meaſures as their Rule, and follow'd them in 
the ſame Manner as the Ancients had done the 


Canon of Polycletus. It was under the Diſci- 


pline of this Maſter, that Marc. Antonio, Ra- 
phaeP's beſt Graver, learnt the Rudiments of 
his Art. Count Malvaſia affirms, he liv'd 


At. $0. till the Year 1530: tho' Vaſari ſays, he dy'd 
in 1518; and will have the Occaſion of his 


Death to have been a Fit of Tranſport, that 
ſeiz d him, * Sight of the famous St. Ce- 
cilia, 
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him, to put up in one of the Churches in Bo- 


ena. 


FRA BARTOLOMEO, born at Sa- 
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als, which Raphael had painted, and ſent to 


vignano, a Village about ten Miles from Flo- 1469. 


rence, Anno 1469, was a Diſcipſe of Cofimo 
Nolſelli: but much more behoſden to the 


Works of Lionardo da Vi inci, for his extraor- 
dinary Skill in Painting. He was very well 
vers'd in the Fundamentals of Dejig2 : and 
beſides, had ſo many other laudable Qualities ; 
that Raphael, after he had quirted the Scho 


of Perugino, apply'd himſelf to this Mater, 


and under him, ſtudy'd the, Rules of Perſpe- 
dive, together with the Art of Managing and 
Uniting his Colours. He turn'd Dominican 


 Fryar, Anno 1500, and after ſome time, was by 


his Superiors ſent to the Convent of St. Mart, in 


Florence. He painted both Portraits and Hli- 


hardly ever ſuffer him to draw Naked Figares, 
tho* no Body underſtood them better. He 


Fories, but his ſcrupulous Conſcience wou'd 1 


{ 
7 
{ 

ö 


bh 


WA 


died Anno 1517, and was the firſt who Inven- #7. 48. 
ted, and made ule of a Lay-man. bans 


 ALBER 7 D URER, born at Narem- AA 
berg, on n „ Anno 1471, by the 1471. 


Inſtructions 
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Inſtructions of his Father, a curious Feweller 3 
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the Precepts of Michael Wolgemuth, a conſi-— 


derable Painter; and the Rules of Geometry, 
Architecture, and Perſpective, became the moſt 


excellent of all the German Maſters. And 


_ notwithſtanding that his Manner of Deſign is 


generally hard, ſtiff, and ungraceful, and his 


Guſto entirely Gothic; yet he was otherwiſe ſo 


very well accompliſh'd, that his Prints were 


had in great Eſteem all over Italy; copy'd at 


Fenice, by the famous Marc. Autonio, and ſo 
much admir'd even by Raphael himſelf, that 
he hung themup in his own Chamber, and 


us'd frequently to lament the misfortune of fo 


great a Genius, to be brought up in a Coun- 
try where nothing was to be ſeen, that might 


Furniſh him with noble Ideas, or give him 


any Light into things neceſſary for grand Com- 
poſitions. His principal Works were Painted 
at Prague, in the Palace of the Emperour 
Maximilian I. who had ſuch a Regard for his 
ſingular Merit, that he preſented him with a 


Coat of Arms, as the Badge of Nobility. He 


was alſo much in Favour with the Emperour 


Charles V. and for his ſolid good Senſe, as 


well as his modeſt and agrecable Temper, be- 
lov'd by every Body, and happy i in all Places, 


but only at Home; where the penurious and 


.M one 
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His moſt celebrated Piece of Painting, is that 


2 Maſtert. 


ſordid humours of a miſerable Shrew, his 


Mife, ſhorten'd his Days, Anno 1528. Vide At. y. 
Pag. 98. And Notefarther, that befides the —"Y 


Obligations we have to this great Man, asa 
Painter, and Graver; we are much behol- 


den to him, as an Author; for the Treatiſe he 
wrote of Geometry, Perſpective, Fortification, 


and the Proportions of Human Bodies. 


MICH ELANGELO BUONARRUOTH, wo. 
nobly deſcended, and born near Florence Anno * 47+ 


14743 was a Diſciple of Domenico Ghirlan- 
daio, and moſt profoundly skill'd in the Arts 


of Painting, Sculpture, and Architefture. He 


has the Name of the greateſt Deſigner that 
has ever been: and 'tis univerlallyallow 'd him, 


that never any Painter in the World under- 


ſtood Anatomy ſo well. He was allo an ex- 


_ cellent Poet, and not only highly eſteem'd by 


ſeveral Popes ſucceſſively ; by the Grand Dake 
of Tuſcany, by the Republick of Yenice, by 
the Emperor Charles V. by King Francis 1. 


and by moſt of the Monarchs and Princes of 


Chriſtendom : but was alſo invited over into 
Turky, by Solyman the Magnificent, upon a 


: Deſign he then had of making a Bridge over 7 | 


the Helleſpant, from Conſtantinople to Pera. 


of 
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of 'the La Lab Judgment, in the Pope's Chapel. 
He died in great Wealth at Rome, from 
whence his Body was tranſlated to Florence, 


Et. 90. and there honourably interr'd, Auno I by 4. 
Nide Pag. 980 c 


. GIORGIO _ CASTEL FRANCO, 
1477. calld GIORGIONE, becauſe of his noble 
and comely aſpect; was born at Treviſano, a 
Province in the State of Venice, Anno 1477 
and received his firſt Inſtructions from Giovan- 


Works of Lionardo da Vinci, he ſoon arriv'd 
to a Manner of Painting ſuperior to them both; 
Deſign'd with greater Freedom, Colour'd 
with more Strength and Beauty, gave a better 
Relieve, more Life, and a nobler Spirit to his 
Figures, and was the firſt (amongſt the Lom- 
 bards) who found out the admirable Effects 
of ſtrong Lights and Shadows. He cxcell'd 
both in Portraits and Hiſtories: but his moſt 
valuable Piece in Oy, is that of our Saviour 
carrying his Croſs, now at Venice; where it is 
had in wonderful Eſteem and Veneration. He 
died young of the Plague (which he got inthe 
At. 34. Arms of his Miſtreſs, who was infected with 
A it) ano 1511: having been rn as fa- 
mous 


ni Bellino : but having afterwards ſtudied the 


We R 
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' TFITIANO the moſt univers Gene of - 


all the Moderus, and the moſt eminent for Hi- 
tories, Landſcapes, and Portraits, was born 


at Cadore, in the Venetian Territories, Anno 


1477, being deſcended from the ancient Fa- 


mily of the Vecelli. He was bred up in the 
School of Gio. Bellino, at the ſame time with 


Giorgione but improv'd himſelf more by the 


Emulation that was betwixt him and his Fel- 
low-Diſciple, than by the Inſtructions of his 
Mafter. He was cenſur'd indeed by M. Au- 
gelo Buonarruoti, for want of Correctneſs in De- 


ſign, (a Fault common to all the Lombard- 


Painters, who had not been acquainted with 
the Antiquities) yet that Defect was abundant- 
ly ſupply'd in all the other parts of 2 moſt ac- 


compliſh'd Artiſt. He made three ſeveral Por- 


traits of the Emperour Charles V. who loy'd 
him ſo entirely, that he honour'd him with 
Knighthood, created him Count Palatine, made 


all his Deſcendents Gentlemen, aſſign'd him 


a conſiderable Penſion out of the Chamber of 

Naples, and what other remarkable Proofs of 

his . he ſhew'd him, ſee pag, 88, 89. 
3 = 
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mous for his Performances in Muſic, as his 
Productions in Painting. Vide Pag. 228. 


all the Lombard School, the beſt Colouriſt of 14775. 


Modern Maſters, 
and a Character of his Works, pag. 228, and 


229. He painted alſo his Son Philip II. So- 
man Emperor of the Turks, two Popes, three 
Kings, two Empreſſes, ſeveral Queens, and al- 


moſt all the Princes of Italy, together with 


the fam'd Lud. Arioſto, and Peter Aretine, his 


intimate Friends. Nay, ſo great was the 


Name and Reputation of Titian, that there 


was hardly a Perſon of any Eminence then li- 
ving in Europe, from whom he did not receive 


ſome particular mark of Eſteem: and beſides, 
being of a Temper wonderfully obliging and 
generous, his Houſe at Venice was the con- 
ſtant Rende⁊ vous of all the Virtuoſi, and Peo- 


ple of the beſt Quality. He was ſo happy in 
the conſtitution of his Body, that he never 


Et. 99. had been ſick till the Tear 1576, when he di- 
A of the Plague, full of Honour, Glory and 


Riches, leaving behind him two Sons and a 
Brother, of whom Pomponio the eldeſt was a 
Clergy-man, and well-preferr'd but 


ORATIO, the youngeff Son, painted ſe- 
veral Portraits that might ſtand in Competiti- 
on with thoſe of his Father's Hand. He was 
famous alſo for many Hiſtor y-pieces, which he 
made at Venice, in Concurrence with Paul 
Peroneſe, and Tintoret. But bewitch'd at laft 

| | with 
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with the hopes of finding the Philoſopher” 8 


Stone, he laid aſide his Pencil, and having re- 


duc'd moſt of what had been got by his Fa- 
ther, into Smoke, died of the Plague ſoon af- 
ter him, in the Flower of his Age. See Þþ 508. 


FRANCESCO FECELLIO, Titi- 
an's Brother, was train'd up to Arms, but 
applying himſelf afterwards to Painting, He 
became ſo great a Proficient therein, that Ti- 
tian grew jealous of him; and fearing, he 
might in time come to eclipſe his Reputation, 
ſent him (upon prerended Buſineſs) to Ferdi- 


nand King of the Romans: and there found 


ſuch means to divert him from Painting, that 
he quite gave over the Study of it, and ne- 
ver any farther attempted it, unleſs it were to 


make a Portrait now and then, at the Re- 


queſt of his particular een 


ANDREA del SARTO, (> call'd be- = 
cauſe a Taylor's Son) born at Florence, Anno 1478. 


1478; was a Diſciple of Pietro di Coſimo, 
very careful and diligent in his Works; and 
his Colouring was wonderfully ſweet : but his 
Pictures generally want Strength and Life, as 
well as their Author, who was naturally mild, ti- 
morous, and poor ſpirited. He was ſent 

for 


” * 
W 
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for to Paris, by Fraucis I. where he might have 
gather'sd great Riches, but that his Wife and 


Relations would not ſuffer him to continue 
long there. He lived in a mean and con- 


temptible Condition, becauſe he ſet but a ve- 


ry little Value upon his own Performances: 
Yet the Floremines had fo great an Eſteem 


for his Works; that during the Fury of 


the Popular Factious amongſt them, they pre- 


ſerv'd his Pieces from the Flames, when they 


Ft. 42. neither ſpared Churches, nor any thing elſe. 
He died of the Plague, Anno 1520. 


1483. 


RAFAELLE ds URBINO, born Auu⸗ 
1483, was one of the handſomeſt and beſt 
temper'd Men living. See ſome Account of 
him Pag. 225: and add to it, that by the ge- 


neral Conſent of Mankind, he is acknowledg- 


ed to have been the PaINcR of the MopERN 
PAINTERS  andis oftentimes ſtyl'd the Divine 
RAPHAEL, for the inimitable Graces of his Pen- 


cil, and for the Excellence of his Genius, which 


| ſcem'd to have ſomething more than Humane 


in its Compoſition: that he was belov'd: in 
the higheſt degree by the Popes Julius II. 
and Leo X. that he was admir'd and courted 
by all the Princes and States of Europe; and 
. by Eur VIII. who would fain 

„ ave 


3 jz 1 


I Mafters. 


have obliged him to come over into England. 
that. his Perſon was the Wonder and Delight 
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o Rowe, as his Works are now the Glory of 


that he liv'd in the greateſt State and 
Splendor imaginable , moſt of the eminent 
Maſters. in his time being ambitious of work- 


ing under him: and that he never went a- 


broad, without a Croud of Artiſts, and others, 


who attended, and follow'd him purely out 


of Reſpe&: that he declin'd Marriage (tho 
very advantageous Offers had been made him) 
in hopes of a Cardinals Cap, which he ex- 
pected but falling into a Fever in the mean 


time, and concealing the true Cauſe of his 


Diſtemper from his. Phyſicians 5 Death diſap- 


a” 


pointed him of the Reward due to his moſt . 37: 


mmm Merits, Anno 1 a 


WV Ng 


G10. ANTONIO REGILLO da POR: (LY 


DENOMNE , 5 born at a Place ſo call'd, not 
far from Udine, in the Venetian Territories, 


Anno 1484, after ſome time ſpent in Letters 


and Muc, apply'd himfelf to Painting; yet 
without any other Guide to conduct him, be- 
fide his own prompt and lively Genius, and 


the Works of Giorgione which he ſtudied at 


Venice with ſo much Attention, that he ſoon 
uriy'd to a Manner of Colouring nothing infe- 


rior 


. 
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_ rior to his Pattern. But that which tended 
yet more to his Improvement, was the conti- 

nued Emulation betwixt himſelf and Titian, 
with whom he diſputed the Superiority z and 


ted (while he was at Venice) with a Sword 
by his fide. This noble Jealouſy inſpir'd him 
Invention, and produc'd ſeveral excellent Pie- 
ces in Oil, Diſtemper, and Freſco. From Ve- 
nice he went to Genoua, where he undertook 
ſome things in Competition with Pierino 
Yaga but not being able to come up to the 
Perfections of Pierino's Pencil, he return'd to 


parts of Lombardy; was Knighted by the Em- 

peror Charles V. and at laſt being ſent for to 

Ferrara, was ſo much eſteem'd there, that 
At. 56. he is ſaid to have been poiſon'd (Anno 1540.) by 
SL Y'V ſome who envy'd the Favours which he re- 
ceiv'd from the Duke. He renounc'd his Fa- 
mily-Name L1cin1o, out of Hatred to one of 
his Brothers, who attempted to murder him. 


| PAN | SEBASTIANO del PIOMBO, a Native 
14 Jof Venice, Anno 148 , took his Name from 
an Office given him by Pope Clement VII. 


in the Lead. Mines. He was deſign'd by his 
N Father 


for fear of being inſulted by his Rival, pain- 


with an Elevation of Thought, quicken'd his 


Venice, and afterwards viſited ſeveral other 


Modern Maſters. 
Father for the Profeſſion of Mufic , which 
he practis'd for ſome time, with Reputation; 
'till following at laſt the more powerful Dic- 
tates of Nature, he betook himſelf to Paint- 
I, and became a Diſciple of old Gio. Bell 
| 20 continued his Studies under Gicrgione; 
and having attain'd his excellent Manner of 
S Colouring, went to Rome; where he inſinua- 
b ted himſelf fo far into the Favour of Michael 
Angelo, by ſiding with him and his Party a- 
K gainſt Raphael; that pleas'd with the ſweet- 
1 neſs and beauty of his Pencil, he immediately 
e furniſh'd him with ſome of his own Defigns, © 
0 and letting them paſs under Sebaſtian's Name, 
er cry'd him up for the beſt Painter in Rome. 
And indeed ſouniverſal was the Applauſe which 
to he gain'd by his Piece of Lazarus rais d from 
at the Dead, (the Deſign of which had likewiſe 
Jy been given him by Michael Angelo) that no- 
e- thing but the famous Transfiguration of Ra- 
ba- phbael's could Eclipſe it. He has the Name 
of of being the firſf who Invented the Art of 
1. preparing Plaiſter-walls, for Oyl-painting (with 
a Compoſition of Pitch, Maſtict, and Onick- 


ive lime) but was generally ſo flow, and lazy in 

om his Performances, that other Hands were | 
II. oftentimes employ d in finiſhing what he had ,. EL 
his Due” He died Anno 1547. WWW 


her 4. * 208 
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* BANOLOMEO (in the Tuſcan Dialec 
1487. call'd BACCIO) BANDINELLI, a Florens 
tine Painter and Sculptor ,. born Auno 1487; 
was a Diſciple of Gio. Franceſco Ruſtici, and 
by the help of Anatomy, joyn'd with his other 
Studies, became a very excellent and correct 
| Defigner : but in the Colouring part was ſo: ft 
unfortunate, -that: after he had heard Michael 
Angelo condemn. it, for being hard and un- 
pleaſant, he never could be prevail'd upon to 
make any farther Uſe of his Pencil: but al- 1 
ways engag'd ſome other Hand in Colouring | < 
it his Deſigns. However, in Sculpture he ſfuc- i / 
. ceeded better: and for a Deſcent from the Croſs, Þ 
1 in Mezzo-Relievo, was Knighted by the En- © 
peror. He was likewiſe much in favour with a 
Francis I. and acquir'd great Reputation by d 
ſeveral of his Figures, and abundance of Draw— af 
ims: which yet are more admir'd for their he 
At. yz. true Out-line,. and Proportion, than for being VI 
CY V either graceful, or gentile. He died Anno 155g. bi 
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RAR GIULIO ROMANO, born Auno 1492, hi 
1492. was the greateſti Artiſt, and moſt univerſal I th 
Painter, of all the Diſciples of Raphael: be- hi: 
| lov'd by him as-if he had been, His Son, for V. 
the wonderful ſweetneſs of his temperz and | 

3 made- 
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made one of his Heirs, upon condition, that 


293 


he ſhould aſſiſt in finiſhing ſuch things as he 


in all the parts of the Antiquities : and by 
converſing with the Works of the moſt ex- 


.cellent Poets, (particularly Homer) had made 


bad leſt imperfect. He was profoundly learn d 781 


himſelf an abſolute Maſter of the Qualificati- 


ons neceſſarily requir'd in a grand Deſigner. 


He continu'd for ſome Years at Rome, after 


the death of Raphael: and by the Directions 


of Pope Clement VII. wrought 'ſeveral-admi- 
rable Pieces in the Hall of Conſtantine, and 
other publick Places. But his principal Per- 


formances were at Mantoua where he was 


| ſent for by the Marqueſs Frederico Gonzaga; 


and where he made his Name illuſtrious, by 


| noble and ſtately Palace, built after his Mo- 


del; and beautified with Variety of Paintings, 
after his Deſigns. And indeed in Architefure 


he was ſo eminently Skilful; that he was in- 


vited back to Rome, with an Offer made 


him, of being the chief Architett of St. Pe- 
er's Church: but whilſt he was debating with 
| himſelf, whether or no he ſhould accept of 


this Opportunity, of returning gloriouſly into 
his own Counts Jy Death . Anno 1 Sha 


Vide Pag. 226. 


Bs. 54 
WWW 


V3 FACOPO_ 
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Jacopo CARUCI, call'ld PUNTOR- 
1493. MO, from the Place of his Birth, Anno 1493, 
| Studied under Lionardo da Vinci, Mariotto 
Abertinelli, Pietro di Coſimo, and Andrea del 
Sarto: but chiefly follow'd the Manner of 
the laſt, both in Deſign and Colouring. He 
was of 10 unhappy a Temper of Mind, that 
though his Works had ſtood the Teſt even 
of Raphael, and Michael Angelo (the beſt 
Judges) yet he could never order them fo as 
to pleaſe himſelf: and was ſo far from being 
ſatisfied with any thing he had ever done, 
that he was in great Danger of loſing the 
Gracefulneſs of his own Manner , by imita- 
ting that of other (inferior) Maſters, and 
particularly the Style of Albert Durer in his 
Prints. He ſpent moſt of his time at Flo- 
_ rence, where he painted the Chapel of St. Lau- 
rence but was ſo wonderfully tedious about 
it, that in the ſpace of eleven Vears he would 
admit no body to ſee what he had perform'd. 
He was alſo of ſo mean and pitiful a Spirit, 
that he choſe rather to be employ'd by Ordi- 
nary People, for inconſiderable Gains; than 
i. Gz. by Princes and Noblemen, at any Rates: ſo 
ha he died poor, Anno 1756. 
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Metropolis of Frioul) Anno 1494 ; was inſtructed 
by Giorgione at Venice, and at Rome became a 
Diſciple of Raphael: and is celebrated, for 
having been the Reviver of Stucco-work, (a 
Compoſition of Lime and Marble-powder) in 
uſe among the ancient Romans, and diſcover'd 
in the Subterranean. Vaults of Titus's Palace; 


which he reſtor'd to its original Splendor and 
Perfection. He was employ'd by Raphael, in a- 


dorning the Aptrtments of the Vatican; and 


in the chief Palaces of Rome and Florence : 


and by the agreeable Variety and Richneſs of 
his Fancy, and his peculiar Happineſs in ex- 
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CIOVANNI DUDINE, fo nam 4d (AA 
from the Place where he was born (being the 


1494. 


afterwards by ſeveral Princes, and Cardinals, 


preſſing : all (orts of Animals, Fruit, Flowers, 


and the Still- life, both in Baſſo-relievo, and 
Colours, acquir d the Reputation of being the 


beſt Maſter in the World, for Decorations, 


and Ornaments in Stucce, and GEroteſgue. He 
died Anno 1564, and was bury'd, according Et. 70. 
to his Deſire, in the Rotunda, near his dear WIR 
Maſter Raphael. 5 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI, call'd COR NAN 
REGGIO, from the las where he was 149+ 
V4 - ma. 
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born, 1 in the Dukedom of Modena, Anno 1494, 


was a Man of ſuch admirable Natural Parts, 


that nothing but the unhappineſs of his Edu- 


cation (which gave him no Opportunities oh 
ther of ſtudying at Rome, or Florence; or of 
conſulting: the Antiquities, for perfecting him- 


ſelf in Defgn) hinder'd him from being the 
moſt excellent Painter in the World. Yet 


nevertheleſs he had a Genius ſo ſublime, and 
was Maſter of a Pencil, ſo wonderfully ſoft, 


tender, beautiful, and charming, that Juli 


Romano having . a Leda, and a naked Ve- 
nus painted by him, for Frederict Duke of 
Modena (who intended them a Preſent for the 
Emperour) dec lar'd, he thought it impoſſible 
for any thing of Colours ever to go beyond 
them. His chief Yorks are at Modena, and 


Parma : at. the laſt of which Places he ſpent 


moſt of his Life, poor, and little taken no- 


tice of, working hard to maintain his Family, 


which was ſomewhat large. He was ex- 
tremely humble and modeſt in his Behaviour; 
liv'd very devoutly, and died much lamented 


Ft. 40. in the Near 1534; having thrown himſelf 
WUVV into a Fever, by drinking cold Water, when 


his Body was overheated, with bringing home 
ſome Copper Money (to the Value of ſixty 
Crowns) which he had receiv'd for one of 

his 
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his Pieces. See more Pag. 231, and 232. 


BAT 2187 A FRANCO his Contemporary, 
a Native of Yenice, was a Diſciple of Michael 


Angelo; whoſe Manner he follow'd ſo cloſe, 


that in the Correctneſs of his Out-line he ſur- 


| palſs'd moſt of the Maſters in his time. His 


Paintings are pretty numerous, and diſpers'd 
all over Italy, and other parts of Europe : but 


his Colouring being very dry, they are not 


much more eſteem'd than the Prints which 


he Erch'd. He died Anno 1 56 I. 


LUCAS N LETD E , fo call'd from 
the Place where he was born, Anno 1494, 1494. 


was at firſt a Diſciple of his Father, a Pain- 


ter of note; and afterwards of Cornelius En- 
gelbert : and wonderfully cry'd up in Holland, 


and the Low-Countries, for his Skill in Paint- 
ing, and Graving. He was prodigiouſly la- 
borious in his Works, and a great Emulator 
of Albert Durer; with whom he became at 
length ſo intimate, that they drew each others 


Picture. And indeed their Manner, and Style, 


are in all reſpects ſo very much alike, chat it 


ſeem'd as if one and the ſame Soul had ani- 
mated them both. He was magnificent both 
in his Habit, and Way of Living : and died 


Anno 
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Et. 39. Amo 15733, after an Interview betwixt him 
aud ſome other Painters, at Middleburgh : where 


3 


diſputing, and falling out in their Cups, Lu- 
cas, fancying they had poiſon'd him, lan- 
guiſh'd by Degrees, and in ſix Years time 
pincd away, purely with Conceit. 


INTIN MATSYS of 8 „ Was 


K Contemporary. of Lucas; and famous for 
having been transform'd. from a Blackſmith to 


2 Painter, by the Force of Love, and for the 


Sake of a Mifire/s, who diflik'd his former 


Profeſſion. He was a painful and diligeny1I- 


mitator of the ordinary Life, and much bet- 


ter at repreſenting the Defefs, than the Beau- 


ties of Nature: One of his beſt Pieces i is a 
Deſcent from the Croſs (in a Cbapel of the 
Cathedral, at Antwerp) for which, and a mul- 


titude of other Hiftories, and Portraits fs 


gain'd a great Number of Admirers eſpecial- 
1y for his laborious Neatneſe, which in truth 
was the principal part of. his Character. He 


died Anno 50. 


Beſide the two Maſters laſt mention'd, there 
were ſeveral other Hiſtory-painters, _ flou- 
riſh'd in Germany, Flanders, and Holland, a- 
bout this time. But their Manner being ge- 

| nerally 


M odern Maſters. 


nerally Gothique, Hard, and Dry; more like 
the Style of Cimabue, in the Dawning of the 
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Art of Painting, than the Guſto of Raphael, 


in its Meridian Luftire; we ſhall only give 
you the Names of ſome of the molt noted; 
and ſuch were Mabuſe, Aldegraef, Schoorel, 
Frans Floris, Martin Hemskerck, Chrif. 
Schwarte, cc. 7 5 : 


POLIDORO. of CARAVACGIO, (AN 


in the Dutchy of Milan) was born Anno 14953 1495: 


and till 18 Years of Age, brought up to no 
better an Employment than carrying Stone 
and Mortar, in the New Buildings of Pope 


Leo X. But being tempted at laſt by the Per- 


formances of Gio. d Udine, to try his Talent 
in Deſign; by the Aſſiſtance of one of his Scho- 
lars, and his own indefatigable Application to 
the Antiquities, in a little time he became ſo 
$kilful an Artiſt, that he had the Honour of 
contributing much to the finiſhing thoſe glo- 


rious Works in the Vatican. He aſſociated 


himſelf both in the Study and Practice of his | 


Art, with one MATURINO, a Florentine ; 
and their Genius being very conformable, they 


yd together like Brothers, working in Fre/- 
0 upon ſeveral Frontiſpieces of the moſt noble 


W in Rome — Moy acquir'd great 


Reputa- 
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Reputation ; their Invention being the: richeſt, 
and their Deſign the eaſieſt that could any 
where be ſeen. But Maturino dying about 
the Year 1527 and Rome being then in the 
Hands of the Spaniards, Polidoro retir'd to 
Naples, and from thence to Meſſina, where 
| his excellent Jaleut in Architecture alſo being 
highly commended, he was order'd to pre- 
pare the Triumphal Arches for the Reception 
of the Emperor Charles V. from Tunis z for 
which he was nobly rewarded: and being af- 
terwards deſirous of ſeeing Rome once more, 
in his return thither was murther d by his Ser- 
vant and Accomplices, for the ſake of his 


Ai. 48. Money, and bury d at Meſſi N 2978 Auno 1 #43. 
{Ja Fag. 227. 


Koso (bo calld from his wt Hain born 
<> . at Florence, Anno 1496; was educated i in the 
Study of Philoſophy, Muſic, Poetry, Archi- 
lecture, &c. and having learn'd the firſt Ru- 
diments of Deſign from the Cartones of Mi. 

5 chael Angelo, improv'd himſelf by the help of 
Anatomy; which he underſtood fo very well, 

' that he compos'd two Books upon that Sub- 
Ject. He had a copious Invention, great Skill 

in the Mixture of his Colours, and in the 

| . of his Lights and Shadows : was 


very 


Modern Maſters. 
wy happy alſo in his Naked Figures, which 


he expreſs d with a good Relievo, and proper 


Attitudes; and would have excell'd in all the | 


| Parts of Painting, had he not been too licen. 


tious and extravagant ſometimes, and fuffer'd 
himſelf rather to be hurry'd away with the 


heat of an unbounded Fancy, than govern'd 
by his own Judgment, or the Rules of Art. 
From Florence his Curioſity carry'd him to 
Rome and Venice, and afterwards into Franca. 

He was a Perſon well-accompliſh'd. both in 
| Body and Mind: and by his Works in the 
| Galleries at Fountainbleau, and by ſeveral Proots 
which he gave of his extraordinary. Know- 
ledge in Architefture,. recommended himſelf 
ſo effectually to Francis I. that he made him 
| Super-intendent General of all his Buildings, 
Pictures, &c. as alſo à Canon of the Chapel- 
| Royal, allow'd him a conſiderable Penſion, 
and gave him other Opportnnities of growing 
ſo vaſtly rich, that for ſome time he liv'd 
like a Prince himſelf, in all the Splendor and 
| Magnificence imaginable : | 
| robb'd of a conſiderable Sum of Money, and 
ſuſpecting one of his intimate Friends (Fran- 
| ceſco Pellegrino, a Florentine) he caus d him 
to be impriſon'd, and put to the Torture; 
Which he underwent with Courage: and ha- 


till at laſt being 


ving 


Et. 4 


1 Ons 
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ving in the higheſt Extremities maintain'd 


his Innocence, with fo much Conſtancy, a 


to procure his Releaſe; Roſſo, partly out of 
Remorſe, for the barbarous Treatment of his 
Friend; and partly out of Fear of the ill Con. 


ſequence of his juſt Reſentment, made him. 
ſelf away by Poiſon, Anno 1541. 


FRANCESCO PRIMAT ICCIO, a fa. 
mous Painter and Architect of Bologna, ſucceed: 
ed Rofſo in the Honours and Employment 
which he enjoy'd by the favour of Francis | 
and beſides, being very well deſcended, wa 
made Abbot of St. Martin de Troyes, in Chan 
pagne. He finiſh'd all the ſeveral Works be. 
gun by his Predeceſſor at Fountainbleau, by 
the Aſſiſtance of NICOLO dell' ABBATE, 
an excellent Artiſt, his Diſciple : and enrich'd 
that Palace with abundance of noble Statue, 
and other Pieces of Antiquity, which be 
brought purpoſely from Italy, by the King) 


— 


Order. He had been bred up at Mantouh, 


under Julio Romano, as well to Stucco-wirl 


as Painting : and by ſtudying his Manner, to- 
gether with the Performances of other great 

Maſters, became perfect in the Art of Dt 
ſign, and well vers'd in grand Compoſition: 
He continued 'i in France during the Remain- 


der 
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der of his Days: liv'd in Pomp and State, 


more like a Nobleman than a Painter; and 
having been very well eſteem' d in four ſeveral 
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Reigns, dy'd in a good old Age, our the 


Year 1 #70. 


DON GIULIO CLOY1O, the cela AA 


| Linner, born in Sclavonia, Anno 1498, at 


1498, 


the Age of eighteen Years went to /taly: and 


under the Conduct of Julio Romano, apply'd _ 
| himſelf to Miniature, with ſuch admirable Suc- 
ceſs, that never did ancient Greece, or modern 


Rome produce his Fellow. He excell'd both 
in Portraits and Hiſtories: and (as Vaſari his 
Contemporary reports) was another Titian in 


the one, and a ſecond Michael Angels in the 


other. He was entertain'd for fome time in 
the Service of the King of Hungary: after 
whoſe Deceaſe he return'd to Ita); and be- 


ing taken Priſoner at the ſacking of Rome, 
by the Spaniards, made a Vow to retire into 


a Convent, as ſoon as ever he ſhould recover his 
Liberty; which he accordingly perform'd, not 
long after, in Manioua : but upon a Diſpenſa- 
tion obtain'd from the Pope, by Cardinal Gri- 
Nani, ſoon laid aſide the religious Habit, and 
was receiv'd into the Family of that Prince. 


in- His Works were wonderfully eſteem'd 


n 
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z throughout Europe. highly valu'd by ſeveral 
Popes, by the Emperors Charles V. and Ma- 
æimilian II. by Philip King of Spain, and 
many other illuſtrious Perſonages; grav'd by 
Albert Durer himſelf; and ſo much admir'd at 
Rome; that thoſe Pieces which he wrought 
for the Cardinal Farneſe (in whoſe Palace he 
ſpent the latter part of his Life) were by all 
t. 80. the Lovers of Art reckon'd in the Number of 
(the Rarities of that City. Ob. Anno 1 wo 


- A HANS HOLBEIN 5 born at Bafil, „ in 
_ Switzerland, Anno 1498, was a Diſciple of 

his Father ; by whoſe Aſſiſtance, and his own 
Induſtry, he made a wonderful Progreſs in 

the Art of Painting and acquir'd ſuch a 
— Name, by his Piece of Death's Dance, in the 
Town-hall of Baſil, that the famous Eraſmus, 

after he had oblig'd him to draw his Picture 

ſent him over with it into Exgland, and gave 

him Letters recommendatory to Sir Thomas 

1 Moore (then Lord Chancellor) who receiv'd, 
ö and entertain'd him with the greateſt Reſpect 
imaginable, employ'd him in making the Por- 

_ #raits of himſelf and Family; and with the 

fight of them ſo charm'd King Henry VIII. 

that he immediately took him into his Ser- 

vice, and * che * ſignal Inſtances which 

be 
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al he gave Rim of his Royal Favour and Boun- 

4. ty, brought him likewiſe into Eſteem with 

ad all the Nobility, and People of Eminence in 

by the Kingdom. One of his beſt Pieces, was 

ar that of the ſaid King with his Queen, &c. at 

bt White-hall; which, with divers other admi- 

he rable Portraits of his Hand, (ſome as big, and 

all others leſs than the Life; and as well in Va- 

of ter-Colours, as in Freſco and Oil) may chal- 

| lenge a Place amongſt thoſe of the moſt fim'd 
lalian Maſters: Vid. Pag. 235 and 236. He 

in was eminent alſo for a rich Vein of Invention, 

of very conſpicuous in a multitude of Deſigns, 

wn which he made for Gravers, Sculptors, Jewel- 

in lers, &c. and was particularly remarkable for 

ha | having (like Turpilius, the Roman) perform'd 

the all his Works with his L Left Hand. He died Rr. #6. 

ws, of the Plague, at London, Auno 17 4494. 


ave | Contemporary with theſe Maſters was UGO PAN 
mas da CARPI, a Painter, upon no Account -1f90. 
vd, Y conſiderable, but only for having (in the Year 
ect 1500) found out the ArT of PRINTING in 
Por CulaRo-scuxo: which he perform'd by 
the means of two pieces, or plates of Box: One of 
III. which ſerving for the Oz7-lines and Shadows, 
Ser- the Other ſtampt off whatever Colour was laid 
uch upon it. And the Plate being cut out, and 
he | | | "2M hol 


7 h 
. 


ploying him in the Pope's Apartments, gave 
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hollow'd i in proper Places, left the white Pa- 


per for the Lights, and made the Print appear 


as if it had been Hheighten'd with a Pencil. 
This Invention he afterwards improv'd, by ad- 
ding a third Plate, which ſerv'd for the Mid. 
dle-tints; and made his Stamps ſo compleat; 
that ſeveral famous Maſters, and among them 


Parmegiano, publiſh'd a great many excellent 
* in 7his way. 


RANA PIERINO ddl VAGA, was born a 
1500. Florence, Anno 1500, of ſuch mean Parentage, 


that his Mother being dead at two Months 
end, he was afterwards ſuckled by a Goat. 
The Name of Vaga he took from a, Country 
Painter, who carry'd him to Rome : where he 
left him in ſuch poor Circumſtances, that he 
was forc'd to ſpend three Days of the Week 


- working for Bread; but yet ſetting apart 


the other three for his Improvement ; in a 
little time, by ſtudying the Antique, together 


with the Works of Raphael, and Michael An- 


gelo, he became one of the boldeſt, and moſt 
Graceful Deſigners of the Roman School : and 


underſtood the Muſcles in naked Bodies, and 
all the Difficulties of the Art ſo well, that 


Raphael took an Affection to him, and em- 
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him a lucky Opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 5 


himſelf from his Fellow-diſciples, by the mar- 


vellous Beauty of his Colouring, and his pecu- 
liar Talent in Decorations and Croteſque. 


His 


chief Works are at Genoua , where he grey 


fimous likewiſe for his Skillin Architecture; ha- 
ving Deſign'd a noble Palace for Prince Doria, 
which he alſo Painted and Adorn'd with his 


own Hand. From Genoua he remov'd to Piſa; 


and afterwards to ſeveral other parts of Italy; 
his rambling Humour never ſuffering him ro 


continue long in one Place: till at length re- 


turning to Rome, he had a Penſion ſettled on 
him, for looking after the Pope's Palace, and 
the Caſa Farneſe. 
der d away in his Youth; that which ſhould 
have been the Support of his old Age; and 


being conſtrain d at laſt to make himſelf cheap, 


by undertaking any little Pieces, for a ſmall - 


Sum of ready Money; fell into a deep Melan- 


choly; and from that Extreme into another as 


But Pierino having ſquan- | 


| 


(6 


bad, of Wine and Women, and the next turn t. 47. 


was into his Grave, Anno 1547. 


FRANCESCO MAZZ L call d PAR NAS 
MEGLIANO, becauſe born at Parma, An- 
10 15045 Was brought up under his two Un- 
tles, and an eminent Painter, when but ſix- 

X 2 teen 


x foe 
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teen Years old; famous all over Italy at nine- 
teen; and at twenty three perform'd ſuch 
Wonders, that when the Emperor CharlesV. 
had taken Rome by Storm, ſome of the Com- 
mon Soldiers, in ſacking the Town, having 
broke into his Apartments, and found him 
(like Protogenes of old) intent upon his Work, 
were fo aſtoniſh'd at the charming Beauty of 
his Pieces, that inſtead of Plunder and De- 
ſtruction, which was then their Buſineſs, they l 
reſoly'd to protect him (as they afterwards | / 
did) from all manner of Violence. But be- 
ſides the Perfections of his Pencil (which was ' 
one of the gentileſt, the moſt graceful, and 
the moſt elegant of any in the World) he de- I 
lighted much in Muſic, and therein alſo ex- f 
cell'd. His principal Yorks are at Parma; ſl | 
where, for ſeveral Years, he liv'd in great i © 
Reputation; rill falling unhappily into the 
p 2 Study of f Chym; 2 %, he waſted the moſt con- 
| ider able part of his Time and Fortunes in I 4 
- ſearch of the Philoſophers- Stone, and died 
At. 36.poor, in the Flower of his Age, Anno 1540. 
ee farther, Page 232: and Note, that there 
| are extant many valuable Prints made by this 
Maſter, not only in Chiaro-Scuro, but alſo in 
AA FroRT1s, of which he is ſaid to have been 
the INVENT OR: or at lcaft, the firſt who Pra- 
Kis d 


— 
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&is'd the ArT of ETCHING, in lraly. 
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GIACOMO PALMA, Senior, babes N 


ly calld PALMA VECCHIO, was born at 
Serinalta, in the State of Venice, Anno 1508, 


and made ſuch good Uſe and Advantage of 


1508. 


the Inſtructions which he receiv'd from Tirian, 


that few Maſters are to be nam'd, who have 
ſhewn a nobler Fancy in their Compoſitions; 


better Judgment in their Deſigns; more of Na- 
ture in their Expreſſion, and Airs of Heads; 


or of Art in finiſhing their Works. Venice 
was the Place where he uſually reſided, and 


where he died, Anno 1556. His Pieces are t. 48. 
not very numerous, by reaſon of his having. 


ſpent much time in bringing thoſe which he 
has left behind — to ſuch wonderful Ons 
fection. 


DANIELE RICCIARELLY, firnam'd NA 


da YOLTERRA, from a Town in Tuſcany, 
where he was born, Auno 1509, was a Per- 


ſon of a melancholy and heavy Temper, and 


15709. 


ſeem'd to be but meanly qualify'd by Nature 


for an Ar7iſt: Yet by the Inſtructions of Bal - 


thaſar da Siena, and his own continued Ap- 


plication and Induſtry, he ſurmounted all 


Difficulties; and at mo became ſo excel- 
| a1 lent 
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lent a Deſigner, that his Deſcent from the Croſs, 
in the Church of the Trinity on the Mount, i is 
rank'd amongſt the principal Pzeces in Rome. 
He was choſen by Pope Paul IV. to cloath 
4 ſome of the Nudities in Michael Angelo's La. 1 
Judgment: which he perform d with good ſ 
Succeſs. He was as eminent likewiſe for his f 
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E.. 7e. Chiſel, as his Pencil, and wrought ſeveral con- . 
j VV ſiderable things in Seulprare: Ob. Anno 1 766. 5 

MAN - FRANCESCO SALVTATI, a Florentine, | © 
j E 1 fro. porn Anno 1 510, was at firſt a Diſciple of An- L 
| drea del Sarto, and afterwards of Baccio Ban- 1 
. dinelli; and very well eſteem'd both in Hay p 

and France, for his ſeveral Works in Freſco, 1 


Diſtemper, and Oil. He was quick at Inven- | 
tion, and as ready in the Execution, Graceful - 
in his Naked Figures, and as Gentile in his f 

: Draperies; Yet his Talent did not lie in grand 
Compoſe tions. And there are ſome of his Pie. 
ces in to Colours only, which have the Name 
of being his beſt Performances. He was na- 
turally ſo fond and conceited of his own i ( 
Works , that he could hardly allow any body 0 
elſe a good Word: And *tis faid, that the f 
Jealouſy which he had of ſome Young Men then 
growing up into Reputation, made him ſo 
uneaſy z that the N Apprehenſions of their 
proving 
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„ proving better Artiſis than himſelf, haſten 5d Et. 73. 
is his Death, Anno 1563. WWW 


ch PIRRO LIGORIO, a nat N 
1 liv'd in this time: and tho? he addreſs'd him- 
od ſelf chiefly to the Study of Architecture; and 
is for his Skill in that Art was employ'd, and 
n- | highly encourag d by Pope Paul IV. and his 
Succeſſor Pius IV. yet he was withal an ex- 
cellent Deſgner; and by the many famous 
Cartones which he made for Tapeſtries, &c. 


N (as well as by his Writing) gave ſufficient 
3 Proof, that he was more than indifferently 

n 5 E in the Antiguities. There are ſeveral 

; Volumes of his Deſigns preſerv'd in the Cabi- 
net of the Duke of Savoy: of which ſome 
part conſiſts in a curious Collection of all the 
ful Ships, Gallies, and other ſorts of Veſels, in 
nis be amongſt the Ancients. He was Engineer 
ns to Alphonſus II. the laſt Duke of Ferrara 
- and died about the Year 1573: Vide Pag. 227. 


* GIACOMO 4 PONTE 45 BASSANO, NAR 
n ſo call'd from the Place where he was born, 1510: 
n the Marca Treviſana) Anno 1510, was at 

he YN firſt a Diſciple of his Father; and afterwards 

of Bonifacio, a better Painter, at Venice. by 

4 vhoſe ——— and his own frequent copy- 
J ing 
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ing the Yorks of Titian, and Parmegiano, he 


brought himſelf into a pleaſant and moſt a. 


greeable way of Colouring : but returning in- 
to the Country, upon the Death of his Fa- 
ther, he apply'd himſelf wholly to the Imita- 
tion of Nature; and from his Wife, Children 


and Servants, took the Ideas of moſt of his 


Figures. His Works are very numerous, all 


the Stories of the Old and New Teftament ha- 


ving been painted by his Hand, beſides a mul- 
titude of other Hiſtories. He was famous al- 


ſo for ſeveral excellent Portraits, and particu- 


larly thoſe of the celebrated Wits, Ludovico 


Arioſto, Bernardo Taſſo, and Torquato his 


Son, the Prince of Modern Poets. In a word, 


ſo great was the Reputation of this Artiſt at 
Venice, that Titian himſelf was glad to pur- 


chaſe one of his Pieces (repreſenting The En: 
trance of Noah and his Family into the Ark) 
at a very conſiderable Price. He was earneſt: 


| Iyfollicited to go over into the Service of the 


Emperour but ſo charming were the Pleaſures 
which he found in the quiet Enjoyment of 
Painting, Muſic, and good Books, that no 
Temptations whatſoever could make him 


change his Cottage for a Court. He died An. 
t. 82. 192 leaving behind him four Sons : of 


whom 


FRAN: 


Paul Veroneſe 
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FRANCESCO, the Eldeft, ſettled at Ve- 
nice; Where he follow'd the Manner of his 
Father, and was well eſteem'd, for divers 
Pieces which he made in the Duca] Palace, 
and other publick Places, in Conjunction with 
» Tintoret, &c. But his too 
cloſe Application to Painting having render'd 


him unfit for all other Buſineſs, and ignorant 


even of his own private Affairs; he contract- 
ed by Degrees a deep Melancholy, and at laſt 
became ſo much craz'd, that fancying Ser- 


geants were continually in purſuit of him, he 


leap'd out of his Window, to avoid em (as 
he imagin'd) and by the Fall occaſion'd his 
own Death, Anno I $945 Et. 43. 5 


LEANDRO, the Third Son, had 8 5 _ 


cellent a Talent in Face-painting, (which he 
principally ſtudied) that he was Anighted for 


a Portrait he made of the Doge Marin Gri- 
mani. 


He likewiſe finiſh'd ſeveral things left 
imperfect by his Brother Franceſco, composd 
ſome Hiſtory-pieces alſo of his own; and was 


as much admir'd for his Perfection in Muſic , 


as his SK in Painting. 
At. 65. 


Obiit Anno 1623, 
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E10. BATTISTA, the Second Son, 
and GIROLAMO the Youngeſt, apply'd them- 
ſelves to making Copies of their Father's Works; 
which they did fo very well, that they are 
oftentimes taken for Originals. Gio. Battiſta 
died Anno 1613, At. 60: and Girolamo, An- 
10 1622, t. 62: See more of the. Baſſans, 


pag. 230. 
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RAP CIACOMO ROBUST J, call'd TINTO- 
1512. RET: TO (becauſe a Dyer's Son) born at Ve- Þb | 
nice, Anno 1512, was a Diſciple of Titian- | 
who having obſerv'd ſomething very extraor- 
dinary in his Genius, diſmiſs'd him from his 
Family, for fear he ſhould grow up to rival 
his Maſter. Yet he ſtill purſu'd Titian's way | | 
of Colouring, as the moſt Natural; and ſtu- 
died Michael Angelo's Guſto of Deſign, as the iſ 
moſt Correct. Venice was the Place of his | 
conſtant Abode, where he was made a Citi- 
zen, and wonderfully belov'd, and eſteem'd 
for his Yorks; the Character of which ſee 
pag. 230. He was call'd the Furious Tintoret, 
for his bold Manner of Painting, with ſtrong 
Lights and deep Shadows; for the rapidity of 
his Genius; and for his grand vivacity of Spirit, 
much admir'd by Paul Veroneſe. But then, 
on 
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Modern Maſters. . 


on the other hand „ he was blam'd by him, 
and all others of his Profeſſion, for underva- 


luing himſelf, and his Art, by undertaking 


375 


all ſorts of Buſineſs for any Price; thereby 


making ſo great a Difference in his ſeveral 


Performances, that (as Hannibal Carrache ob- 


ſerv'd) he is ſometimes equal to Titian, and 
at other times inferior even to himſelf. He 
was extremely pleaſant, and affable in his 
Humour : and delighted ſo much in Painting 


and Mu/ic, his beloved Studies, that he would 


hardly ſuffer himſelf to traſt any other Plea- 


ſures, He died Anno 15943 having had one 77; 82. 
Daughter and a Son: of whom the. Eldeſt 


MARIETTA TINTORETT4, was 


ſo well Inſtructed by her Father, in his own 
Profeſſion, as well as in Muſic, that in both 


Arts ſhe got great Reputation: and was par- 


ticularly eminent for an admirable S$7y/e in 


Portraits. She marry'd a German, and died 


in her Prime, Anno 1590; equally lamented 


both by her Husband, and her Father and 
ſo much belov'd by the latter, that he never 


would conſent ſhe ſhould leave him, tho” ſne 


had been invited by the Emperor Maximilian, 


by Philip II. King of Spain, and by ſeveral 


other e to their Courts. 
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' DOMENICO TINTORETTO, his Son, 
gave great hopes in his Youth, that he would 


one Day render the Name of Tintoret yet 


more illuſtrious than his Father had made it: 
but neglecting to cultivate by Study the Talent 
which Nature had given him, he fell ſhort of 
thoſe mighty things expected from him; and 
became more conſiderable for Portraits, than 
Hiſtorical Compoſitions. "0 died Anno 1 wy 


At. 75. 


PARIS BORDONE, well deſcended, 


and brought up to Letters, Muſic, and other 


gentile Accompliſhments, was a Diſciple of 


Francis I. for whom, beſides abundance of 


Titian, and flouriſh'd in the time of Tintoret : 
but was more commended for the Delicacy of 


his Pencil, than the Purity of his Out-lines, 
He was in great Favour and Eſteem with 


Hiſtories, he made the Portraits of ſeveral 


Court Ladies, in ſo excellent a Manner, that 


the Original Nature was hardly more charm- 


ing. From France he return'd home to Ve- 
nice, laden with Honour and Riches; and 


having acquir'd as much Reputation in all 


the parts of Italy, as he had done abroad, 
died Anno At. 7 


GIORG10 
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GIORGIO V4 SARI, born at Arezzo, RAN 


a City in Tuſcany, Anno 1514, equally famous 
for his Pen and Pencil, and as eminent for his 
Skill in Architecture, was a Diſciple of Michael 


1514. 


Angelo, and Andrea del Sarto; and by his in- 


defatigable Diligence in ſtudying and copying 


all the beſt Pieces of the moſt noted Artiſts, 
improv'd his Invention and Hand to ſuch a 


Degree, that he attain'd a wonderful Freedom 
in both. He ſpent the moſt conſiderable part 
of his Life in travelling over Italy; leaving in 
all Places marks of his Induſtry, and gather- 
ing every where Materials for his Hiſfory of 
the Lives of the moſt excellent Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, &c. which he firſt publiſh'd 
at Florence, in two Volumes, Anno 1550: and 
reprinted in 1568, with large Additions, and 
the Heads of moſt of the Maſters. A Wort, 

undertaken at the Requeſt of his Patron, the 


Cardinal de Medicis; and, in the Opinion of 


Hannibal Caro, written with great Veracity 
and Judgment; tho” Felibien, and others, tax 


him with ſome Faults, and particularly with 


flattering the Maſters then alive, and with 


Partiality to thoſe of his own Country. He Az. 64. 


died Anno 1 778. 
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RAN ANTONIO MORE, wee at Utrecht, in 


1719. 


the Lo - Countries, Anno 1 519, was a Diſci. 
ple of John Schoorel, and in his younger Days 
had ſeen Rome, and ſome other parts of Itah 
He was recommended by Cardinal Granville, 
to the Service of the Emperor Charles V. and 
having made a Portrait of his Son Philip II. 
at Madrid, was ſent upon the ſame Account 
to the King, Queen, and Princeſs of Portu- 
gal; and afterwards into England, to draw the 
Picture of Queen Mary. From Spain he re- 


tir'd into Flanders, where he became a migh- 


ty Favourite of the Duke of Ava (then 
Governor of the Lou- Countries.) And beſides 


the noble Preſents and Applauſe, which he 


ain d in all Places by his Pencil, was as much 
admird for his extraordinary Addreſs; being 


as great a Courtier as a Painter. His Talent 
lay in Deſigning very juſtly, in finiſhing his 
Pieces with wonderful Care and Neatneſs, and 
in a moſt natural Imitation of Flaſb and Blood, 


in his Colouring. Let after all, he could not 
reach that noble Strength and Spirit, ſo viſible 
in the Works of Titiau, and to which Van 


Dyck has ſince arriv'd. He made ſeveral At- 
tempts alſo in Hiſtory- pieces; but underſtood 


nothing of grand Compoſitions; and his Manner 


was 


Modern Maſters. | 
was tame, hard, and dry. He ed at An- Et. de 


twerp,. Anno 157 ſ- 
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PAOLO FARINATO, of Fins GR 


was (it is ſaid) cut out of his Mother's Belly, 
juſt dead in Labour, Anne 1522. He was a 


Diſciple of Nicold Golſino, and am admirable 
Deſigner ; but not altogether ſo happy in his 
Colouring : tho” there is a Piece of his Painting in 
St. George's Church, at Yerona,ſo well pertorm'd 
in both Parts, that it does not ſeem to be in- 
ferior to one of Paul Veroneſè's Hand, which 


is plac'd next to it. He was Often tam 
Marte quam Mercurio; being an excellent 
Swords-man, and a very good Orator. He | 


was conſiderable likewiſe for his Knowledge 


in Sculpture and Architefure , eſpecially that 
part of it which relates to Fortifications, &c. 


His laſt Moments were as remarkable as his 
fieſt, for the Death of his neareſt Relation. He 


15722. 


lay upon his Death- bed, Anno 1606 : and his 7+ Ws. 
Wife, who was fick in the ſame Room, hear- LW 


ing him cry out, He was going; told him, 
She would bear him Company : and was as 8 
as her Word; they both expiring the ne 
lame Minute. 


ANDREA 


Oe 
— 


p20 ey Maſters. 


J\ 


RAN ANDREA SCHLAY ONE, fo call'd from 
122. the Country where he was born, Anno 1522; 
was ſo very meanly deſcended, that his Pa- 

rents, after they had brought him to Venice, 

were not able to allow him a Maſter -. and yet 

by great Study and Pains, together with ſuch 
Helps as he receiv'd from the Prints of Par- 
megiano, and the Paintings of Giorgione and 
Titian, he arriv'd at laſt to Degree of Excel- 

lence very ſurprizing. Tis true indeed, that 

being oblig'd to work for his daily Bread, he 

could not ſpare time ſufficient for making him- 

ſelf throughly perfect in Deſign: but how: 

ever, that Defect was ſo well cover'd, with 

the ſingular Beauty and Sweetneſs of his Co. 

Tours, that Tintoret us'd oftentimes to ſay, no 
Painter ought to be without one Piece (at 

leaſt) of his Hand. His principal Yorks were 
compos'd. at Venice, ſome of them in Con- 
currence with Tintoret himſelf, and others by 

the Directions of Titian, in the Library of 

St. Mark. But ſo malicious was Fortune to 

poor Andrea, that his Pictures were but lit 

tle valu'd in his life-time, and he never was 

paid any otherwiſe for them, than as an ord 

Et. Go. nary Painter: tho! after his Deceaſe, which 
>>> happen'd Anno 1 78 2, his Yorks turn'd to i 
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| Modern Maſters, 
much better Account, and were eſteem'd an- 
ſwerable to their Merits, and but little infe- 
rior to . of his molt famous I: 


raries. 
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FEDERICO BAROCCL, borm in the Ci. 


ty of Urbin, Auno 1528, was train' d up in 
the Art of Deſign by Battiſta Venetiauo; and 
having at Rome acquir'd a competent Know- 
ledge in Geometry, Perſpective, and Architec- 


ture, apply d himſelf to the Yorks of his moſt 
eminent Predecefſors.: and in a particular man- 
ner ſtudied his Country-man Raphael, and 


Correggio; one in the charming Airs, and 
graceful Out- lines of his Figures; and the o- 


1728. 


ther in the admirable Union, and agreeable 


Harmony of his Colours. 
long in Rome, before ſome malicious Painters, 


He had not been 


his Competitors, found means (by a Doſe of 


Poiſon, convey'd into a Sallet, with which 


they treated him) to ſend him back again 


into his owns Country, attended with an Iudiſ- 


poſition ſo terribly grievous, that for above fifty 


Years together it ſeldom permitted him to 
take any Repoſe, and never allow d him above 


two Hours in a Day, to follow his Painting. 


So that expecting, almoſt every Moment, to 


* 


de remov'd into another World, he employ'd 
| his 
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Modern Maſters. 
his Pencil altogether in the Hiſtories of the 


Bible, and other Religious Subjects of which 
he wrought a conſiderable Number, in the 
ſhort Intervals of his painful Fits, and not- 


withſtanding the Severity of them, liv'd till 
the Mar 16t2;/ with the Character of a Mar 


of one of the molt en, 38 1 
ee hs ever dae 


5 fy I 
=— 1 


RAN  TADDEO: ZUCCHER®, ini d Hh 


gelo in Vado, in the Dutchy of Urbin, Am 


ty, was initiated in the Art of Painting at 
home, by his Father ; and at Nome inſtructed 
by Gio. Pietro Calabro but improv'd himſel 


moſt by the Study of Anatomy, and by copy. 
ing the Works of Raphael. He excell'd chief: 


ly in a florid Invention, a gentile Manner of 
Deſign, and in the good Diſpoſition and Occ 


nomy of his Pieces: but was not ſo much ad- 
mir'd for his Colouring, which was general) 
unpleaſant, and rather reſembled the Status 
than the Life. Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Co. 
prarola, and Venice, were the Places where 
he diſtinguiſh'd himſelf: but left many thing 
unfiniſh'd, being ſnatch'd away in his TW; 


PAOLO 


Ut 


ana, Me oh. . 


ATELES 


born Anno 1532, was a Diſciple: of his Uncle 


Antonio Badile : and not only eſteem'd the 


moſt excellent of all the Lombard Painters, 
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1732. 


but for his copious and admirable Invention, 


for the Grandeur and Majeſty of his Compoſſti- 


on, for the Beauty and Perfection of his Dra- 


peries; together with his noble Ornaments of dy 0 


Architecture, &c. is ſtyld by the Baliaus, 11 


Pittor felice (the happy Painter.) He ſpent 


moſt of bis time at. Venice; hut the beftiof 


his Works were made after he geturn d chither 
from Nome, and had ſtudied the Antique. He 


could not be prevail'd upon by the great Of- 


fers made him by Philip II. King of Spain, to 
leave his vwn Country; where his Reputati- 
on was ſo well eſtabliſn d, that moſt of the 
Princes of Europe {ent to their ſeyeral Ambaſ- 
ſalours, to pracure them ſomething of bis 
Hand, at any Rates. He was a Perſon of a 
le and noble Spirit, 


dreſs'd, and generally wore a gald Chain, 

which had been preſented him by che Procu 

rators of St. Mark, as a Prize he won from 

ſeveral: Artiſts his Cumꝑetitors. He was high- 

ly in favour with all the principal Men in his 

time; _ ſo much admir'd by all the great 
7 in » Maſter, s 2 
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Mather Maſters. 


Maſters, as well his Contemporaries, as thoſe 
who ſucceeded him, that Titian himſelf us'd 


to ſay, he was the Ornament of bis Profeſſion : 


and Guido Reni being ask d, which of the 


Maſters his Predeceſſors he would chuſe to be, 
were it in his Power; after Raphael and Cor- 
reggiv, nam'd. Paul V. eroneſe z whom: he al- 
ways call'd bis Paolino.. He died at Venice, 


Ar. 76. Anno 15788; leaving great Wealth n * 
to oy two . . 


GABRLEZTLE it CARLO, who vd. very 
happily together, joyn'd in finiſhing ſeveral 
Pieces left imperfect by their Father, and fol- 
low'd his Manner ſo cloſe in other excellent 


things of their own, that they are not eaſily 


_ diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of Paulo's Hand. Car- 
10 would have perform'd Wonders, had he 
not been nipt in the Bud, Anno 1596, At. 26: 

after whoſe Deceaſe Gabrielle apply'd himſelf 
to Merchandizing ; yet did not quite lay aſide 
His Pencil, but made a confiderable Number 
of Portraits, and ſome Hiſtory-pieces of a ve- 


ry good Guſto. Obiit Anno 1631. Et. 63. 


 BENEDETTO CALITARI liv'd and ſtu- 
dy'd with his Brother Paulo, whom he lov'd 
E te g and * afliſied him, . and his 
9 | Nepbeus, 


Modern Maſters. 
Nephews, in finiſhing ſeveral of their Compo- 
ſitions; bur eſpecially in painting Architecture, 


in which he chiefly delighted. He practiſed 
for the moſt part in Freſco and ſome of his 


beſt Pieces are in Chiaro-Scuro. He was be- 
ſides, Maſter of an indifferent Stock of Lear- 


ning, was Poetically inclin'd, and had a pecu- 
liar Talent in Satyre. He died Anno 1998. 


Et. 60. Sce more of Ts pug. 230. 


EIO SEPPE SALVIATL, a Venetian \ A 
Painter, was born Anno 1535, and exchang'd 15735. 


the Name of Porta, which belong'd to his 
Family, for that of his Maſter Franceſco: Sal. 


viati, with whom he was placid very young 5 | 


at Rome, by his Uncle. He ſpent the greateſt 
| part of his Life in Venice; where he apply'd 


himſelf generally to Freſco: and was often- 
times employ'd in Concurrence with Paulo 


Veroneſe, and Tintoret. He was well eſteem'd 


for his great Sill, both in Deſign and Colour- 


ing; was likewiſe well read in other Arts and 


Sciences, and particularly fo good a Mathema- 


ician, that he writ ſeveral Treatiſes, very ju- Fr. 0 
n on that W He died Anna I 785. Sa 


FEDERICO ZUCCHERO, bert in the KA) 
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Modern Maſters. 

of his Brother Taddeo, from whom he differ'd 
but very little in his Szyle, and Manner of 
Painting; tho' in Sculpture and Architecture he 
was far more excellent. He fled into France, 
to avoid the Pope's Diſpleaſure, which he had 
incurr'd; by Drawing ſome of his Officers with 
Aſſes Ears, in a Piece he made to repreſent 
Calumny or Slander. From thence paſſing 
through Flanders and Holland, he came over 
into England, drew Queen Elizabeth's Picture, 
went back to Maly, was pardon'd by the 


= Pope, and in a little time ſent for to Spain, 


by Philip II. and employ'd in the Eſcurial. 
He labour'd very hard, at his return to Rome, 


for Eſtabliſhing the Academy of Painting, by 


virtue of a Brief obtain'd from Pope Grego- 
73 XIII. Of which being choſen the firſt 
Prince himſelf, he built a noble Apartment 
for their Meeting, went to Yenite to Print 
00 Books he had compos'd of that Art, and 

d 


had form'd other Deſigns ſor its farther Ad- 


Et. 66. vancement, which yet were all defeated, _ 
i his * (at anne * ba 


i 


RIAA 'EIACOMO PALMA bl com- 


monly call'd & OA NE PALMA, 
born at Venice, Anno 15443 was the Soh of 
2 the N "ING of Palma Vecchio. He 


improv 'd | 


Modern Maſters. 


improv'd the Inſtructions which his Farber 
had given him, by copying the #arks of the 
moſt eminent Maſters, both of the Roman 
and Lombard Schadls; but in his own Compor 
ſitions chiefly follow'd the Manner of Titiau 
and Tintoret. He f. pent ſome Vears in Rome, 
and was employ'd in the Galleries and Lodg- 


ings of the Faticau. but the greateſt Numer 


ber of his Pieces is at Venice, where he ſtudy- 
ed Night and Day, fill'd almoſt every Place 


with ſomething or other of his Haud; and 


like Tintoret) refus'd nothing that was offer d 
him, upon the leaſt Proſpect of Gain. He 
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died Anuo 1628, famous for never having lot Æt. 84. 
WWW 


any Sorrow come near his Heart, even _ 
the Jeveref alt. | Wo 


BARTHOLOMEW SPRANGUER , 7 


born at Antwerp, Anno 1 ya, and brought 
up under Variety of Maſters, was chief Pajn- 
ir to the Emperour Maximilian II. and fo 


much reſpected by his Succeſſor Rudolphus, 


that he preſented him with a Gold Chain and 
Medal, allow'd him a Penſion, honour'd him 


and his Poſterity with the Title of Nobility, 


lodg'd him in his own, Palace, and would 


\ffer him to Paint for no body hut himſelf. 
He had ſpore ſome part of his Auch in Rome, 
4 where 
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where he was employ'd by the Cardinal Ab 
neſe, and afterwards preferr'd to the Service 


of Pope Pius V. but for want of Judgment in 
the Conduct of his Studies, brought little 


with him, beſides a good Pencil, from [tah. 
His O#t-live was generally fiff and very un- 


graceful; his Poſtures ford and extravagant; 


and, in a word, there appear'd nothing of the 
Koman Guflo in his Deſigns. He obtain'd leave 
from the Emperour (after many Years Conti: 
nuance in his Court) to viſit his own Country; 
and accordingly went to Antwerp, Amſterdam, 
Haerlem, and ſeveral other Places; where he 
was honourably receiv'd: and having had the 
Satisfaction of ſeeing his own Works highly 


| admir'd, and his Manner almoſt univerſally 


follow'd in all thoſe Parts, as well as in Germa- 
ny, return'd to Prague, and died in a good 


old Age. In the ſame Form with Sprangber i 
we may place his Contemporaries, John van 


Ach, and Joſeph Heints, both Hiſtory-Painter 


of Note, and much admir di in the cory arid 
Court. 


A) MATT HE WH BRI. was born at An wers 

Jo Anno 15, but Studied for the moſt part at 
Nome; and was Eminent for his Perforn- 
anker in W 0 r „in tho Gall 


rie 


OA — yy 


— 


| luckily) falling to him, by the Death of his 


ries of the Y. atican, where he was employ'd 


by Pope wry XIII. He died young, An. Fx. 34. 
10 1 1784. i | 


| CHERUBINO ALBERTT, born dai 
1552, was a Diſciple of his Father; and e- . 


qually Excellent both in Graving and Paint- 


ing. His Performances in the latter are moſt- 
ly in Freſco: and hardly any where to be ſcen 
out of Rome. But his Prints after M. Angelo, 
Polydore, and Zucchero, being in the Hands of 


all the World; As They have done Honour 
to thoſe Maſters, ſo they ſecured a laſting Re- 


putation to himſelf. He ſpent a great Part of 
his Life in the happy Enjoyment of the Fruit 
of his Labours : But a conſiderable Eſtate (un- 


Brother; he laid aſide his Pencil; grew 


melancholy; and in a ſtrange, unaccountable 
Whimſy of making Croſs-Bows, (ſuch as were 


us'd in War by the Ancients, before Gun-pow-. 


der was known) fool'd away the ar At. 63. 
of his Days, and died Anno 16 uy Pet 


PAUL BRIL, ' of he; born un AN 
1554, follow'd his Brother Mazthew'to Rome, 4. 
painted ſeveral Things in conjunction with 
him, and pcs his Deceaſe, brought himſelf 


into 


Et. 
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into Credit by his Land/cepes : But eſpeciallyby 


thoſe which he compos d. in his latter time 


+ (after he had Studied the Manner of Hannibal 


Carrache, and copied ſome of Titian's Works, 


iin the ſame kind) the /zvention in them being 
more pleaſant, the Diſpoſition more noble, al 


the Parts more agreeable, and painted with a 
better Gy/to, than thoſe in his former Days. 
He was much in Favour with Pope Sixtus V, 


and for his Succeſſor Clement VIII, painted 
the famous Piece (about 68 Foot long) where: 


in the Saint of that Name is repreſented caſt 


72. into the Sea, with an Anchor about his Nerz 
e died at Rome, Anno 1626, 


antonio 7; EMPLEST 4 5 "ork in. 15 
rence, Amnno'1yyy , was a Diſciple of Jobn 
Strada, à Fleming. He had a particular Ge- 
uius for Battels, Calvacades, Huntings, and for 
Deſigning all ſorts of Animals : But did not fo 


much regard the Delicacy of Colouring, as the 
- lively Expreſſion, and Spirit of thoſe Things 
which he repreſented. His ordinary Reſidence 


was at Rome; where, in his younger Days he 


wrought ſeyeral Pieces by Order of Pope 


Gregory XIII. in the Apartments of the Vali— 


can. He was full of Thought and Iupention, 
very * and ready in the Execution; and 


ae 


Modern Maſters... 
conſiderable ſor a multitude of Prints, etch'd 


by himſelf. He died Anno 1630, much com- Az. 7y. 


mended alſo for his Ski in Mafic: and fo 
famous for his Veracity; that it became a pro- 


| verbial Expreſſion, to ſay, It is as true, as 


* 


if dry: RTE" had "gag it. 


' LODOVICO CARRACCI, > Re che 15. 
German of Auguſtino and Hannibal, was born 


at Bologna, Anno 1 yyy, and under his firſt 
Maſter , Proſpero Funtana, diſcover'd but an 
indifferent Genius for Painting : but however, 
Art ſupply'd the Defects of Nature, and by 
his obſtinate Diligence in ſtudying the Yorks 
of Parmegiano, Correggio, Titian, and other 
great Men, he brought himſelf at laſt to a 
Degree of Perfection hardly inferior to any of 


them. He aſſiſted his Couſins in Funding, 


and Sertling the famous Academy of Defign, at 
Bologna; and afterwards in Painting the Pa- 


lazzo Farmeſe, at Rome; and having ſurviv'd 7; 6. 
them both, died Anno 1619. Vide pag: 5 3. 


© AGOST INO CARRACCL, In  Boloneſe AN 
alſo, was born Anno 1557, and by the Care 1517: 
and Inſtructions of Domenico Tebaldi, Aleſſan- 
dro Minganti, and his Couſin Ludovico, be- 
came not only a very good Deſigner and Pain- 
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Modern Maſters. 

ter, but in the Agr of Gravine ſurpaſs'd all 
the Maſters in his time. He had an Inſight 
likewiſe into all the Parts of the Mathematics, 
Natural Philoſopby, Rhetoric, Muſic, and moſt 


of the Liberal Arts and Sciences. He was be- 


ſides, an admirable Poet, and in all other Par- 
ticulars extremely well accompliſh'd. From 
Bologna he went to Venice, where he con- 


tracted an intimate Friendſhip with Paulo Ve. 


roneſe, Tintoret, and Baſſan; and having Gray'd 
a conſiderable Number of their Worts, re- 


turn'd home, and ſoon afterwards follow'd 


his Brother Hannibal to Rome, and joyn'd 
with him in finiſhing ſeveral Stories in the 
Farneſe Gallery. Burt ſome little Difference a- 
riſing unluckily betwixt them, Auguſtino re- 
mov'd to the Court of the Duke of Parma, 


as. 45- and in bis Service died, Anno 1602. Vide 
VV pag. 233. His moſt celebrated Piece of Paint- 


ing, is that of the Communion of St. Jerom, in 
Bologna : a Picture ſo compleat in all its parts, 
that it was much to be lamented, the excel- 


lent Author of it ſhould withdraw himſelf 
from the Praftice of an Art, in which his A. 


bbilities were ſo very extraordinary; to follow 
the inferior Profeſſion of a Graver. 


— 
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zht ANNIBALE CARRACCT, Sed OY 
ics, viſe at Bologna, Anno 1560 , was a Diſciple 1 
oft N of his Couſin Ludovico; and amongſt his other 
be- ¶ admirable Qualities, had ſo prodigious a Me- 
ar- nory, that whatever he had once ſeen, he ne- 
om ver fail'd to retain, and make his own: ſo 
on- ¶ that at Parma, he acquir'd the Sweerneſs and 
Ve ¶ Purity of Correggio; at Venice, the Strength 
v'd and Diſtribution of Colours of Titian; and at 
re- Rome, the Correttneſs of Deſign, and beauti- 
wd ful Forms of the Antique: And by his won- 
nd derful Performances in the Palazzo Farneſe, 
the WW foon made it appear, that all the ſeveral Per- 
© a” ections of the moſt eminent Maſters his Pre- 
re- deceſſors, were united in himſelf alone. In his 
, Converſation he was friendly, plain, honeſt, 
"ide ¶ and open-hearted; very communicative to his 
in. Scholars, and ſo extremely kind to them, that 
in IN he generally kept his Money in the ſame Box 
TS with his Colours, where they might have re- 
cel- ¶ courſe to either, as they had Occaſion. But 
ſelf the Unhappineſs of his Temper inclining him 
A. mrurally to Melancholy; the ill Uſage which 
de receiv'd from the Cardinal Farne/ſe (who 
through the Perſuaſions of an ignorant Spa- 
Yard, his Domeſtick, gave him but a little a- 
bove f 200 S$terl. for his eight Years Study and 

| 9 
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= Labour) fo confirm'd him in it, that he te. 
ſoby id never more to 'touth his Pencil: ani £ 
: had undoubtedly kept his Reſolution, had not 
his Neceſhities compell'd him to reſume it h 
Yet notwithſtanding, Ho, far did his Chagrin 
by Degrees gain upon him, that at certain 
times it depriv'd him of the right uſe of his C 
Senſes : andb at laft betray'd him into ſome Ip 
regularities," which concealing from his Phyj. li ir 
cians,' he met with the ſame Fate as Raphae! bi 
(in the like Caſe) had done before him; and t! 
feem'd to Copy that great Maſter, as well in w 
the Manner of his Death, as he had Zitat |- 
him all his Life- long in his Worts. Nay, I m 
fuch was the Veneration he had for Raphael Ml Y 
that it was his Death-bed Requeſt, to be bu- 
ry'd in the very ſame Tomb with him: which 
was accordingly done in the Pantheon (or Ro- ©: 
t. 49. tunda) at Rome, Anno 1609. See more pag. ar 
2zz, and beſides take notice, that there are N of 
extant ſeveral Prints of the B. Virgin, and of I hi 
other Subjekts, eto dl of the . of this in- 4 
comparable . £2) 
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ANTONIO CARRACCI, the natural Son in 
of Auguſtino, was brought up under the Care / 
and Tuition of his Uncle Hannibal: aftet In 

| WHOS Deceaſe, he pF himſelf fo ſuccell- I '! 
_ fully 


Ah vaers. Maſters. 


fully to the Study of all the Capital Piects in 
Rome, that he would have ſurpaſs d- even Han- 


iba] himſelf, if Death had not picvented 
him, Anno 1618, Ar. . 
nne ALES Bo =? J 3 


CAMEELO;, 
CARY 1 NNO, „the Sons and Diſci- 
ples of ERCOLE” PROGCACCINE; flouriſſid 


in this time. They were Natives of Bologna, 


but upon ſome Miſunderſtanding betwen them 


ILO CESARE, and 


337 


them and the 'Carravhes, remov'd to Milan, 
where they ſpent the greateſt part of their 


Lives; and ſet up an Academy of Dejign, fa- 
mous for producing a great ee nn 
Taue "OE . W ; 


43 * 


end al Eldcft, eden 5 
vention aid Spirit - but was a great Mannerift, 
and rather ftudy'd the Beauty, than Carrectnaſs 
of his Deſigns. He liv'd very gallanthys kept 
his Coach, and a numerous Retinue: and died 
Auno 1628, Et. 80. G SSRGO\ 


6 CESARE 
and; RBainter, and famous jt Rome, Modena, 
Venice, Genoua, Bologna 


ind Milan, for ſeve- 
ral admirable things of his Hund. He was 
the beſt of all rhe A and ſurpaſs'd 
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NAA GIOSEPPE D'AR IO, 1 
156. ld Cavalier GIOSEPPINO, born in the 


Kingdom of Naples, Anno 1560, was carry d 


2 Maſters. 


| his Brother Camillo in the Truth and Purity 
of his Out- lines, and in the Strength and Bold. 
neſs. of his Signs * liv'd 18 Tem. L 


CARL. ANTONIO wasan e Mu- 


fician, and as well skill'd in the Harmony of 


Colours, as of Sounds : yet not being able to 
come up to the Perfection of his Brothers, in 


Hiſtorical Compoſitions, he apply'd himſelf 


wholly to Landſcapes. and Flowers; and wa 
_— foes: for his dag that ks 


ERCOLE, che 4 of Gar? 3 Was 
a a Diſciple of his Uncle Julio Ceſare, and ſo 


happy ig imitating. his Manner, that he was 
| ſent for to the Court of the Duke of Savvy, 


and highly honour'd, and nobly rewarded by 
that Prince, for his Services. He was beſides 


an admirable Lutenift : n * 80 Years old, 


Anno e 


very young to Rome, and put out to ſome 
Painters then at work in the Hatican, to grind 
their Colours: but the Quickneſs of his 4 


prebenſion having ſoon made him Maſter of 


he 
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-ity the Elements of Defen, he had the Fortune 
1d. to grow very famaus by Degrees; and he- 
des the Reſpect ſhewn him by Pope Crega- 

IX III. and his Succefors, was fo well re- 
V- ceiv'd by the Freuch K. Lewis XIII. that he 
of | made him a Knight of the Order of St. Mi» _ 
> to Ml chael. He has the Character of a Narid In- 

„ in vention, a ready Hand, and a good Spirit in 
ase all his Worts: but yet having no ſure Foun- 
was dation, either in the Study of Nature, or th, 
ay. Kales of Art; and building only upon theſe 
Chimeras, and fantaſtical Ideas, which he had 
form'd 1 in his own Head, he has run himſelf 
into a multitude of Errors; and heen guilty 

of thoſe many Extravagancies, neceſſarily at- 
tending ſuch as have no better Gvide' than 
their awn capricious Fax: He dea ak n Fr. 8. is 


ns a . 9995 . | 


"Ca FRANCESCO: FANNI, 
brim at Siena, in the Dukedom af 'T#/cauy, des . 
Anno 1563, was a Diſciple of Arcaugels Sa- 
limbeni (his Godfather) and afterwards of 
Frederico Zucchera, but quitted the Mauner 
he had learn'd from them, to follow that of 
Barocci; whom he imitated in his boite of | 
Religious Subjects, as well as in his Guo of 
Painting. The moſt conſiderable Worts of 
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this Maſter are in the ſeveral Churches of 
Siena; and are much commended both for 
the Beauty of their Colouring, and Correfneſs 


Mt. 47. of their Deſign. He died Anno 1610, having 
been Knighted by Pope Clement VIII. for his 


famous Piece, of the Tall of Simon Magus, 
in the Y atican. | 


RANA HANS ROTTENIAMER was born 
1 764. at Munich, the Metropolis of Bavaria, Anno 


1564, and after he had ſtudied ſome tim@in 


Germany, under Donawver (an ordinary Pajn- 
ter) went to Venice, and became a Diſciple 


of Tintoret. He painted both in Freſco and 
Oil, but his Talent lay chiefly in the latter, 
and his peculiar Excellence was in little Pie. 


ces. His Invention was free and eaſy, his De- 


ſign indifferently correct, his Attitudes gentile, 


and his Colouring very agreeable. He was 


well eſteem'd both in Italy and his own Coun- 
try, and by his Profeſſion might have acquir'd 


great Wealth; but was ſo wonderfully extra- 

vagant in his way of Living, that he conſum'd 

it much faſter than it came in, and at laſt di- 

Zt. ao. ed ſo poor, that his Friends were _ to 
E make a mm to Sam ter Anno 1604. 


| MICHEL 
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MICHEL ANGELO MERIT, borti RASAN 
Auno 1569, at CAR AVAGGIO, from rol © 
whence he deriv'd his Name, was at firſt (Uks 
his Countryman Polydore) no better than a 
3 Wl 2ay-labourer till having ſeen ſome Painters 

at work, upon a Brick-wall which he had 

prepar'd for them, he was ſo charm'd with 
n I their Art, that he immediately addreſs'd him- 
0 WW lf to the Study of it: and in a few Years. 
n WW made fo conſiderable a Progreſs, that in Ve- 
„vice, Rome, and ſeveral other Parts of Italy, 
le he was cry'd up, and admir'd by all the Dung 
d Mer, as the Author of a new Style of Paint- 
„ I. Upon his firſt coming to Rome, his Me- 
eeſſities compell'd him to paint Flowers and 
] 74, under Cavalier Gio/eppino : but being 
c ſoon weary of that Subject, and returning to 
as his former Practice of Hiſtories, with Figures 
!- E drawn to the middle only; he made uſe of a 
d Method, quite different from the Condutt of 
a- Gio/eppino, and running into the contrary Ex- 
'd WW rreme, follow'd the Life as much too cloſe, as 
i- WW the other deviated from it. He affected a 
to ay particular to himſelf, of deep and dark 

BD adows, to give his Pieces the greater relie- 

vo; and deſpiſing all other Help, but what he 
. vceiv'd from Nature alone, (whom he took : | 
Z. 2 | wilt 
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with all her Faults, and copy'd without Judg- 
ment or Diſcretion) his Invention became ſo 
fuer, that he could never draw any thing 

without his Model before his Eyes; and there- 

fore underftood but little, either of Deſigu, 


deed an admirable Colouring, and great Strength 
in all his Yorks: But thoſe Pictures which 
he made in Imitatian of the Manner of Geor- 
gioue, were his beſt; becauſe they are mote 
Mellow , and have nothing of that Blackneſs 
in them, in which he afterwards delighted. 
He was as ſingular in his Temper, as in his 
Cate of Painting full of Detraction, and fo 

| ſtrangely contentious, that his Pencil was no 
14 ſooner out of his Hand, but his Sward was in 
it. Nome he had made too hot for him, by 
killing one of his Friends, in a Diſpute at Te- 

nig. And it was believ'd, his Voyage to Mal 

ta was taken with no other View, but to get 
himſelf Knigbted, by the Grand Maſter, that 

he might be qualified to Fight Cav. Gio/eppi: 

0 who had refus'd his Challenge, becauſe he 

was a Knight, and would not (he ſaid) draw 

a Sword againſt his 4uferiour. But in his Re- 

turn home (with the Pope's Pardon in his Poc- 

Kit. 40. ket) a Fever put an end to the Dwarrel, and 


N his Life, in * 2 Year _ to TY 
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or Decorum, in his Camgoſitions. He had in- 
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g- by the Death of Frederico Zucthero alſo , and 
lo WW Hannibal Carrache. | 


e | ALI @7ANGELI was a Nome; 
1, born about this time; but call'd NAPOLY- 
in- FA,; becauſe his Father carry'd him to 
tb I Naples, when he was very young. At his 
ch Return to Nome, he apply'd himſelf ro the 
or- i Antiquities z but unhappily left that Study too 
ore foon, and follow'd the Manner of his Con ; 
efs temporary A. Angelo da Caravaggio. He pra- 
ed. Qis'd for the moſt part in Battels, and Land. 
his /c2pes, with Figures finely touch'd; was eve- 
| fo fl ry where well eſteem'd for his Forts, and 
no | enploy'd by ſeveral Princes, in many of the 
in Churches and Palaces of Rome, Naples, and 
by Venice; at the laſt of which Places he died, 
Te- i Anno Atat. 40. 


get JAN BRUEGHEL, the Son of old Pe. AAA 
chat WW ter, and the younger Brother of Helſen Brueg- 1569, 
bi- bel, was born in Brufels, Anno 1569, and 
> he Wl call'd FLUFFEELEN, becauſe of the Yetvet 
ra Garments which he generally affected to wear. 
Rc-W He began his Studies at home, under Perey 
oc Coe-· binat, and continu'd them in Italy, with 
and uch Succeſs, that of all the German, Dutch, 
11% or Flemiſh Maſters, Eljbeimer only was Equal 
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342 Modern Maſters. 
to him in Landſcapes, and Hiſtories with ſmall 
Figures. He painted both in Water- Colours 
and Oil, but in the latter chiefly excell'd; 
and eſpecially, in repreſenting Fakes, Fairs, 
Dances, and other frolickſome and merry Meet- 
ings of Country-people. His Invention was ea- 


ſy and pleaſant, his Out-lines firm and ſure, 


his Pencil looſe and free: and in ſhort, all 
his Compoſitions were ſo well manag'd, that 
Nature, in her plain Country Dreſs, was al- 


t. 56. ways to be ſeen in his Works. He died An. 
| no _ 45 


AA ADAM E LSHEIMER, born at Hun 
15 74. fort upon the Mayn, Anno 1574, was at firſt 
a Diſciple of Philip Uffenbach, a German: 


but an ardent Deſire of Improvement carry- 


ing him to Rome, he ſoon became a moſt ex- 
cellent Artiſt in Landſcapes, Hiſtories, and 
Night- pieces, with little Figures. His Work 
are very few; and for the incredible Pain. 
and Labour which he beſtow'd upon them, 
valu'd at ſuch prodigious Rates, that they are 
hardly any where to be found, but in the Ca. 
binets of Princes. He was a Perſon by Nature 
incln'd to Melancholy, and through continu'd 
Study and Thoughtfulneſs, ſo far ſettled in 


3 fe unh *PPY T, . that neglecting his ow 


domeſti 


—. 


— — Ä 
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domeſtic Concerns, Debts came thick upon him, 


and Impriſonment follow'd : which ſtruck ſuch 
a damp upon his Spirits, that tho' he was ſoon 


in the Year 1610, or thereabout. 
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| releas'd, he did not long ſurvive it, and died At. 36. 
. 


| GUIDO RENL was born at Bologna, An- AL 


10 1575, and having learn'd the Rudiments of 
a Flemiſh 


Painting, under Denis Calvert, 
Maſter, was refin'd and polih'd in the School 
of the Carraches : and to what Degree of Ex- 


cellence he arriv'd, ſee pag. 234. He acquir'd 


ſome Skill alſo in Muſic, by the Inſtructions 
of his Father, an eminent Profeſſor of that 
Art. Great were the Honours he receiv'd 
from Pope Paul V; from all the Cardinals, 
and Princes of Italy; from the French King 


Lewis XIII; from Philip IV, of Spain: and 


alſo from Uladiſlaus, King of Poland and Swe- 
den; who (beſides a noble Reward) made 
him a Complement, in a Letter under his own 


Hand, for an Europa he had ſent him. He 


was extremely handſome, and graceful in his 


berſon: and ſo very beautiful in his younger 


Days, that his Maſter Ludovico, in painting 
his Angels, took him always for his Model. 
Nor was he an Angel only in his Looks, if 
we may believe what Cavalier Go/eppino told 


1775. 
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the Pope, when he ask'd his Opinion of 
| Grido's Performances, in the Capella Quiri- 
nale, Our Piftures (ſaid he) are the Work of 
= , & Mens Hands; but theſe are made by Hands 
ity 5 &« Divine”. In his Behaviour he was modeſt, 
= *' gentile, and very obliging, liv'd in great 
Splendor both at Bologna and Rome, and was 
only unhappy in his immoderate Love of Ga- 
ming to which in his latter Days, he had 
abandon d himſelf ſo intirely, that all the Mo- 
ney he cou'd get by his Pencil, or borrow up- 
on Jutereſt, being too little to ſupply his 
Loſſes, he was at laſt reduc'd to ſo poor and 
mean a Condition, that the Conſideration of his 
preſent Circumſtances, together with Reflecti- 
ons on his former Reputation, and high Man- 
ner of Living, brought a languiſhing Diſfemper 
= upon him, which occaſion'd his Death, Annu 
f E.. 67. 1642. Note, that there are ſeveral De/igns of 
this great Maſter, in print, Eich'd by himſelf. 


ASA MARCELLO PROVENZALE, of Cen. 


1777 to, born Auno 1575, was a Man of ſingular 
Probity and Virtue, very regular in the Con- 

 _ duct of his Life, an able Painter, and in Mo- 
ſait- Works ſuperior to all Mankind. He 
was a Diſciple of Paulo Rofetti, and his Co- 
adjutor in thoſe noble Performances, in St. 


| Peter's 


& 0 
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mous Ship, made by Giotto; and added to it 
ſeveral curious Figures of his own. He re- 


345 
Peter's Church in Rome. He refitted the "A : 


tored alſo ſome of the ancient Moſairs (bro- 


ken, and almoſt ruined by Time) to their pri- 
mitive Beauty. Burt nothing got him a great- 


er Name than his Portrait ef Pope Paul V, 


in the Palagæo Borgheſe : a Piece wrought 


with ſuch exquiſite Art and Judgment, that 


(though it was compoſed of innumerable 
Bits of Stone) the Pencil even of Tirian hard- 
ly ever carry'd any thing to a higher Point 


of Perfection. He died in Rome, Anno 1639; Afr. 64. 
of Diſcontent (it was fear'd) to find himſelf FN 


ſo poorly rewarded, in his Life-time, for thoſe. 
pes "Works, which he forelaw would-be 
ineſtimable after his Deceaſe. . 


G10. BATTISTA VIOLA, 4 Bologneſs, SA) 


born Anno 1576, was a Diſciple of Hauni- 


I 576. 


bal Carrathe , by whoſe Aſſiſtance he arriv d 


to an excellent Manner in Land/cape-painting, 
which he chiefly ſtudied, and for which he 


was well eſteem'd in Nome, and ſeveral other 


Parts of italy. But Pope Gregory XV. ha- 
ring made him Keeper of his Palace, and gi- 
ren him a Penſion of 700 Crowns per An. 


to reward him for the Services which he had 
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done for him, when he was Cardinal, he x 
quitted his Pencil, and practiſing Muſic only, n. 
Ft. 46. (wherein he alſo excell'd ) died ſoon after, p 
Anno 1622. | wi 


FAN Sir PETER PA UL RUBENS, born at N o. 
1777 Cologne, Anno 1 77, was the Prince of al F 
the Flemiſh Maſters : and would have .rival'd A 
even the moſt celebrated Italians, if his Pa- in 
rents, inſtead of placing him under the Tu- E 
tion of Adam van Noort, and Otho Venius, if le 
had bred him up in the Roman and Lombari i Q 
Schools. Yet notwithſtanding, he made ſo 1 
good uſe of the Time he ſpent in thoſe Places, I tl 
char perhaps none of his Predeceſſors can boaſt iſ be 
a more beautiful Colonring, a nobler Invention, I m 
or a more luxurious Fancy in their Compoſi- i A 
lions of which fee a farther Account pag. 236. ſp 
But beſides his Talent in Painting, and his ad- 1 
mirable Skill in Architecture (very eminent in I 1 
the ſeveral Churches, and Palaces, built after N of 
his Deſigns, at Genoua.) He was a Perſon poſ- d. 
ſeſs'd of all the Ornaments and Advantages WU af 
that can render a Man valuable was uni- nm 
verſally Learned, ſpoke ſeven Languages very IM lis 
perfectly, was well read in Hiſtory, and with- I G 
al, fo excellent a Stateſman, that he was em- as 
3 in ſeveral Ms Negotiations of great iM 0 
Importance, 
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Importance, which he manag'd with the 
moſt refin'd Prudence and Conduct and was 


3 


particularly famous for the Character with : 


which he was ſent into England, of Ambaſe 


ſador from the Infanta 1/abella, and Philip IV. 


of Spain, to King Charles I. upon a Treaty of 


Peace between the two Crowns, confirm'd 
Anno 1630. . His principal Performances are 


in the Banquetting-houſe at White-hall, the 
Eſcurial in Spain, and the Luxemburgh-Gal- 
leries at Paris, where he was employ'd by 
Queen Mary of Medicis, Dowager of Henry 


IV. And in each of thoſe three Courts, had 
the Honour of Knighthood conferr'd upon him, 


beſides ſeveral magnificent Preſents, in teſti- 
mony of his extraordinary Merits. His uſual 


Abode was at Antwerp, where he built a 


ſpacious Apartment, in Imitation of the Ro- 
tunda at Rome, for a noble Collection of Pie- 
tures, which he had purchas'd in Italy, Some 
of which, together with his Statues, Me- 
dals, and other Antiquities, he ſold, not long 
after, to the Duke of Backingham, his inti- 
mate Friend, for ten thouſand Pounds. He 
liv'd in ꝓhe higheſt Eſteem, Reputation, and 


Grandeur imaginable; was as great a Patron, 


as Maſter of his Art; and ſo much admir'd all 


over Europe, for his many ſingular Endow- 
T ments 


- 
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ments, that no Strangers of any Duality, cou'd 


paſs through the Lotu- Countries, till they had 


firſt ſeen Rubens, of whoſe Fame they had 


Et. heard ſo much. He died Anno 1640 , lea- 


ving vaſt Riches behind him to his Children; 
of whom Albert the eldeſt, ſucceeded him in 


the Office of Secretary of State, in Fianders. 


 ORATIO GENTILESCHHY, a Native of 


Piſa (a City in Tuſcany) and a Diſciple of Au- 


relio Lomi, his Halt-brother, flouriſh'd in this 
Time: and after he had made himſelf known 


in Florence, Rome, Genoua, and other Parts of 


Italy, remov'd ro Savoy, from thence went 
to France, and at laſt, upon his Arrival in 
England, was ſo well receiv'd by King Charles 
I. that he appointed him Lodgings in his 
Court, together with a conſiderable Salary; 
and imploy'd him in his Palace at Greenwich, 
and other publick Places. He made ſeveral 
Attempts in Face- painting; but with little Suc- 
cels ; his Talent lying altogether in Hiſbories, 
with Figures as big as the Life In which 
kind, ſome of his Compopitions have deſerved- 
ly met with great Applauſe. He was much 
in Fayour with the Duke of Buckingham, and 
many others of the Nobility : And after twelve 
Years Cominnee in this Kingdom, died 

Ann, 
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ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHI 


| _ ou 
Auna tat. 84, ee eee 
m_ in e e 


his Daughter, excell'd her Father in Portraits, _ 


and was but little inferior to him in Hiſtories. 


She liv'd for the maſt Part at Naples, in great 2 


Splendor: And was as famous all over Europe 


for her Gallantry, and nene de as for 


her Talent in Painting. 


FRANCESCO AERO a Bologneſ, AAA 


born Ano 1578, imbib'd the firſt Principles 
of Defigu (with his Friend Guido) in the 


1578. 


Schoo] of Denis Calvert. But being after- 


| wards advanc'd to that of the Carraches, he 
ſoon became Maſter of one of the moſt a- 


greeable Pencils in the World. He was well 


vers'd in polite Literature, and excellent in 
all the Parts of Painting; but principally 


admir'd for his Performances in little. He had 


a particular Genius for nated Figures. And 
the better to accompliſh himſelf in that Stu- 
dy, marry'd a beautiful Lady of Bologna, with 
little or no Fortune; by whom (upon all Oc- 
caſions) he us d to defign waked Fenus's, the 
races, Nywmphs, and other Goddeſſes : And by 


her Children , kirle — playing and dan- 


| cing 
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cing in all the Variety of Poſtures imaginable. 
He ſpent ſome time at Rome, was imploy'd 
alſo by the Grand Duke of Taſcany, but com- 
pos'd moſt of his Works in his own Country 3 


—— __ he in Anno 1660. 


1912 


1779. 


1781. 


FRA NCIS Sr. DERS, | born at Antwery, 
Amo 1779, vas bred up under Henry van 
Balen his Country- man; but ow'd the moſt 
conſiderable Part of his Improvement, to his 
Studies in Italy. He painted all ſorts of Wild. 
Beaſts, and other Animals, Huntings , Fiſh, 


Fruit, &c. in great Perfection Was often 


imploy'd by the King of Spain; and ſeveral 


other Princes, and every where much com- 


mended for his Yorks. 


DOMENICO ZAMPLERT, com- 
monly called DOMENICHINO, wel 


_ deſcended, and born in the City of Bolddns, 


Anno 1581, was at firſt a Diſciple of D. Cal- 


vert, the Fleming But ſoon quitted his School, 


for a much better of the Carraches ; being in- 
{ſtructed at Bologna by Ludovico, and at Rome, 


by Hannibal, who had ſo great a Value for 
him, that he took him to his Aſſiſtance in the 


Farneſe Gallery. He was extremely laborious 


and //ow in his Productions, applying himſelf 


always 
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always to his York with much Study and 
50 Thoughtfulneſs, and never offering to touch 
his Pencil, till he found a kind of Enthuſiaſm, 
or Inſpiration upon him. His Talent lay prin- 


expreſſing the Paſſions and Affectious of the 
Mind. In both which he was ſo admirably 
adicious, that Nicold Pouſſin, and Andrea Sac- 


ot ali us'd to ſay, his Communion of St. Jerome, 


(in the Church of the Charity) and Raphaels 
celebrated Piece of the Transfiguration, were 
he two beſt Pictures in Rome. He was made 
dy Pope Gregory XV. for his great Sk] in 
Theory of Muſic, but in the Practice of it had 


nemies in all Places, where-ever he came, and 


m- 
e Nerticularly at Naples was fo ill treated by 
a, hoſe of his own Profeſſion, that having a- 


reed among themſelves to diſparage all his 
/orks, they would hardly allow him to be a 
olerable Maſter and were not content with 
wing frighted him, for ſome time, from that 
ity, but afterwards, upon his return thither, 


or 
he ever left perſecuting him, till by their Tricks 
us Ind Contrivances they had quite weary'd him , - 


he chief Architect of the Apoſtolical Palace, 


tle Succeſs. He had the Misfortune to find 
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cipally in the Correctneſs of his Style, and in 


hat Art. He was likewiſe well vers'd in the 


el put of his Life, Anno 1641, not without Suſ- 
ä Picion 


learn'd from Michael Angelo da Caravaggi. 
His May was very often in Half- Figures only, i 


| 


| 


; 
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picion of Poiſon. Hide pag. 234. His Con- 
temporary, and moſt malicious Enemy 


CIOSEPPE RIBERA, a Native of Vu 


lencia, in Spain, commonly known by the 


Name of SPAFG@GNOLETTO, was an A. 
tiſt perfect in Deſign, and famous for the ex 
eellent Manner of Colouring, which he had 


and (like his Mafter) he was wonderful 
ſtrict in following the Life; but as ilI-natur' 
in the Chozce of his Subjects, as in his Bebati 
our to poor Domenichino,, affecting general) 
ſomething very terrible and frigbtful in hi 
Pieces, ſuch as Prometheus with tbe Yultur 
feeding upon his Liver, Cato Uticencis welter 
ing in bis own Blood, St. Bartholomew with 


the Skin flay'd off from bis Body, &c. Bull 5 
however, in all his Compoſitions, Nature wiſſfſcip! 


imitated with ſo much Art and Judgment, thit 
a certain Lady, big with Child, having acai 
dentally caſt her Eyes upon an Ixion, who 
he had repreſented iu Torture upon the M bel 
receiv'd ſuch an preſſion from it, that 
brought forth an Iufaut, with Fingers diſton 
ed, juſt like thoſe in his Pidure. His uſu 
Abode was at Naples, where he liv'd ver 

ſ] plendid) 
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+ Iplendidly, being much in favour with the 
Viceroy, his Countryman; and in great Reputa- 
tation for his Worts in Painting, and for ſeve- 

ral Prints etch'd with his own Hand. 


|  Govaliet.) 610 FANNI. L A NCA 
'R AN C O, born at Parma (on the ſame . 
Day with Domenithino) Anno 1581, was a 

gi, Miſciple of the Carraches: and beſides a 2ea- 
nous Imitator of the Mors of Rapbacl and 
ullyMCorreggio. His Character ſee pag. 237. He 
vas highly applauded at Naples, for ſeveral 

aui: excellent Pieces which he wrought there; 

and was ſo much eſteem'd in Rome, that or 

his Performances in the Vatican, he was 

\righted by Pope Urban VIII. He died An- 7. 66. 
no wen | SO. 


lun 
ters 
wii AT OS CODY 2335 
1 BADALOCCHI, his Fellow-Dif- 

; woficiple, was of Parma alto; and by the Inftru- 

thai ions of the Carraches, at Rome, became one 
acciWeot the beſt Deſigners of their S:hoo]. He had 
hong many other commendable Qualities, and 
heel particularly Facility; but wanted Diligence. 

at He joyn'd with his Countryman Lanfranc, in 
iſtonſEtching the Hliſtories of the Bible, atter che 
uſuſ Paintings of Raphael, inthe Vatican; which 

| ve wy dedieuted to Hannibul, their Maſter. He 
did) a practi- 


\ 
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pradtiſed moſtly at ne 5 where he died 
drt 


1 SIMON LY OUET, born at Paris, Any 1 


I 82. 


From thence he went to Venice, and after- 


ban VIII. and the Cardinal his Nephew, he 
was choſen Prince of the Roman Academy 0 


the Galleries of Cardinal Richelieu, and other 


his /avention, unacquainted with the Rules 0 


15782, was bred up to Painting under his Fs. 
ther, and carry'd very young to Conſtantinopi, iſ , 
by Monſieur de Sancy the French Ambaſlador, 

to draw the Picture of the Grand Signior; 
which he did by Strength of Memory on Ig. 


wards ſettling himſelf at Rome, made ſo con- 4 
 fiderable a Progreſs in his Art, that beſidaſ. 


the Favours which he receiv'd from Pope Ur. 


St. Luke. He was ſent for home Anno 16:7, 
by the Order of Lewis XIII. whom he ſerv't 
in the Quality of his chief Painter. He pra: 
Etiſed both in Portraits and Hiſtories : and fur: 
niſh'd ſome of the Apartments of the Louvre, 
the Palaces of Luxemburgh, and St. Germain, 


public Places, with his Yorks... His greateſ 
Perfection was in his agreeable Colouring, and 
his brisk and lively Pencil , being otherwiſe 
but very indifferently qualify'd. He had no 
Genius for grand Compoſitions, was unhappy in 


Per- 
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E 
ied Perſpective, and underſtood but little of the 
Union of Colours, or the Doctrine of Lights 
and Shadows. Yet nevertheleſs he brought up 
vera! eminent Diſciples; and had the Ho- 


bur t Inſtruct the XK ING mee in the , 70. 


PE 477 of Defign. He died uno 164. 


NM 


fl PETER van LAER, Sil calld AHN 


$3 4MBOCCIO, (upon Account of his diſa- 
ter grecable Figure, with long Legs, a ſhort Bo- 


rey, and his Head ſunk down into his Shoul- 


ders) was born in the City of Haerlem, An- 


for ſixteen Years together, he arriv'd to great 
e fection in Hiſtories, Landſcapes, Erottos, 
untings, &c. with little Figures, and Ani- 
als. He had an admirable G2 in Colour- 
"gy was very Judicious i in the Ordering of his 
ieces, nicely juft in his Proportions; and on- 


we in her worſt Dreſs, and following the 
ife too cloſe, in moſt of his Compoſitions. He 
turn'd to Amſterdam, Anno 1639: and after 


u ſhort Stay there, ſpent the Remainder of 
es ois Days with his Brother „a noted School- 
Per- — . 


y to be blam'd for affecting to repreſent Na- 


1584. 


10 1584: and after he had laid a good Foun- 
dation in Drawing and Perſpective at home, 
rent to France, and from thence to Rome; 
here by his earneſt Application to Study, 
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Maſter „ In Haerlem. He was a Perſon very 
 ferious and contemplative in his Humour; took 
Pleafure in nothing but Painting and Mujic : 
and by indulging himſelf too much in a melan- 

At. 60. Holy Retirement; is (aid to haye mene his 


A Life, Anno . 


(RAS) DOMENICO FETTI was bred up under 
7 1789. Lodovico Civoli, in Rome, where he was born, 
Anno 15789: But attending Cardinal Ferdinand 
Gonzaga, afterwards Duke of Mantua, to 
that City, by ftudying the Works of Julu I R. 
Romano, he became an excellent Imitator of C. 

that great Maſter. From thence he went to of 
Venice, to enlarge his Notions, and improve I an 
himſelf in Colouring : but broke his Conſiitu- ff try 

Fr 35. tion ſo much by diſorderly Courſes, oy be . 
WNW died in his Prime, Anno „ lea 


1590. CORNELIUS POELENBURCH, bon W 
Wau Utrecht, Anno 1590, was a Diſciple of Abra · the 
ham Blomaert, and afterwards, for a long time, ¶ and 
a Student in Rome and Florence. His Talent lay tion 
altogether in /inall Figures, naked Boys, Lau. Str 
ſcapes, Ruins, &c. which he expre'd; with A his 
Pencil very agreeable, as to the Colouring part 
but generally attended with a little Sifu 
the (almolt inſe a Companion of muck 

Laus 
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Labour and Nearzeſs. However, Rubens was 
* ſo well pleas'd with his Pictures, that he de- 
c: I fir'd Sandrurt to buy ſome of them for him. 
n: He came over into Eagland, Anno 1637; and 
his after he had continu'd here four Years, and 
been handſomely rewarded by King Charles I. 
for ſeveral Pieces, which he wrought for him, 
der return'd into his 007 Country, and died Ar- 72 177 


In, "IO | 1 wh 


wil Cavalier 600. FRANCESCO BARBIE. 
aN da CENTO, commonly call'd GER. 1599, 
ro MCINO, becauſe of a Caſt he had with one 
to of his Eybs) was born near Bologna, An. 1590, 
ove I and bred up under Benedetto Gennari his Coun- 
iu Ml try- man: by whoſe Inſtructions, and the Dic- 
t be cares of his own excellent Genius, he ſoon 
learn'd to Defign gracefully, and with Correct. 
%; and by converling afterwards with the 
om MW Yorks of Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, and 
bra- the Carraches, became an admirable Colourif, 
ime, 2nd beſides, very famous for his happy Iuvens 
t lay ton, and Freedom of Pencil; and for the 
MW Strength, Relieve, and becoming Bolaneſs of 
his Figures. He began, in the Declen/ion of 
his Age, to alter his Style in Painting : and (to 
pleaſe the «thinking Multitude, rather than 
viſe ) rook up another Manner, mote gay, 
Aa 3 meaty. 
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| neat, and pleaſant; but by no means ſo gran 

and ſo natural, as his former Gaſto. He was 

ſent for to Rome, by Pope Gregory XV; and 

after two Years ſpent there; with univerſal 

Applauſe, return'd home: and could not be 

drawn from thence, by the moſt powerful In. 

vitations either of the King of England, or 

the French King. Nor could Chriſtina, Queer 

of Sweden, prevail with him to leave Bologna; ſar 

tho” in her Paſſage through it, ſhe made hin 

a Viſit; and would not be fatisfy'd, till ſhe; 

had taken him by the Hand, That Hand (ſhe ¶ an 

| faid) that had painted CVI. Mltar-Pieces, tiq 

CXLIV. Pictures for People of the firſt Qus- Notl 

lity in Europe; and beſides, had compos'd XWEz 

Books of Deſigns. He receiv'd the Honour 

of Knighthood from the Duke of Mantoua; 

And for his exemplary Piety, Prudence, and 

Morality, was every where as much eſteem'd, 

as for his Anowleage in Painting. He died if 

Et. 76. Batchelor, Anno 1666, very rich, notwith- 

LW ſtanding the great Sums of Money he had cx: 

pended, in Building Chapels, Founding H 
'pitals, and other Acts of Charity. 


AAA NICOLO PUSSINO, the French Raphi 
1194) el, was the Deſcendent of a noble Family 
Picardy ; but born at Andely, a Town in No 

71nd) 
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and of Defign at Paris, learn'd the Principles of 
eral Geometry, Perſpective and Anatomy, at Rome, 
t be practiſed after the Life in the Academy of Do- 
In. ¶ nenichino, and ſtudy'd the Antiquities in Com- 
or pany with the famous Sculptor, Franceſco 


ueen Fiammingo, who was born in the ame Year, 


gna; ¶ and lodg'd in the ſame Houſe with him. His 
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an naudy, Anno 1594. He was ſeaſon'd in Li- 
wa rerature at home, inſtructed in the Rudiments 


him ay (for the moſt part) was in Hiſforits, 


ſleſf with Figures about tuo or three Foot high 3 


(ſteſ and his Colouring inclin'd rather to the An- 
eces Mtique-Marble, than to Nature but in all the 


Aus- other Parts of Painting, he was profoundly 
d X Excellent; and particularly the Beauty of his 
nouWGenivs appear'd in his nice and judicious Obſer- 
o vation of the Decorum in his Compoſitions z and 
in expreſſing the Paſſions and Affections with 
ſuch incomparable Sil, that all his Pieces 
ſeem to have the very Spirit of the Action, and 
% ED and Soul of the Perſons they repre- 


pon him (by means of an obliging Letter, 
ritten to him, by Lewis XIII. himſelf, An- 
91639.) to return to his o Country: whing 

| | "> 8 < he 


He had not been in Rome above ſixteen 
4 before his Name became ſo univer/al- 
celebrated, that Cardinal Richelieu reſolving = 
o Advance the noble Arts in France, prevail'd | 
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he was receiv'd with all poſhble Demonſtra 
tions of Eee, was declar'd Firſt Painter 0 
the King, had a conſiderable. Penſion appoint: 
ed him, was employ'd in ſeveral. public M ori, 
and at laſt undertook. to Paint the Grund Gal: 
lery of the Louvre. But the King and Card. 


 M link Maſters. 


nal both dying, in the time that he went back 


to ſettle. his Affairs in Italy, and bring his Fa. 


mily from thence; he quite laid aſide the 
Thoughts of r any more to France 
1. and ended his Days in Rome, Anus I GG: ha 


2 ving for ſome Years before his Deceaſe, been 


ſo much ſubject to the Palſie, that the Effechꝭ 
of his unſteddy Band, are wan in ſeveral of 
his Deſigns. | 


RA PIETRO BERE INI of CORTON4 


I . in Tuſcany, was born Auno 1596; brought u 


his Draperies, yet thoſe Defects were ſo haf 


in the Houſe of Sacbetti, in Rome; and ! 
Diſci ple of Baccio Ciarpi. He was univerſal 
ly 8 for the vaſt Extent of his Genius 


the Vivacity of his Imagination, and an in 


credible. Facility in the Execution of hi 


Works. His Talent lay in Grand Ordonnanc 


and tho he was Uncorrect in his Deſign, 11 
judicious in his Expreſſion, and Irregular i 


pily atton'd for, by the Magnificence of b 
+; N 2 255 
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Compoſitions, the fine Airs of his Figures, 


36x 


ta the Nobleneſs of his Decorations, and the ſur- 
int · ¶ priſing Beauty and Gracefulneſs of the I hole- 


orks, 
Gal: 


togetber 5 that he is allow'd to have been the 
moſt agreeable Manneriſt, that any Age has 


dif produc'd, He practis'd both in Fre/co and 
bach O77; But it was in the firſt he chiefly ex- 
Ta-. cell'd;. tho' admirable alſo in tother. His 
the principal Performances are on the Cielings, 
anch and Walls, of the Churches and Palaces of 
ha Rome, and Florence: And for thoſe (few) 
bon things of his Hand, that adorn the Cabinets 
ec of the Curious, They are beholden to his ill 
al o State of Health for them: becauſe he hardly 
ever: made an Eaſel-piece, but. when a Fit of 
the Gout confin'd him to bis Chamber. He 
N was handſom in his Perſon: and to his ex- 
1t u traordinary Qualities in Painting joyn'd thoſe 
nd of a perfectly hone Man. He. was in great 
erſa Eſteem with Pope Urban VIII, Innocent X, 
niui and moſt of the Perſons of prime Quality in 


Italy, for his conſummate Skill in Architecture, 


as well as for his Pencil: And having receiv'd 


the Honour of Knighrbood from Pope Alexan+ E. 4 
der VII. died Anno 1669. WY 


| har Sir ANTHONY FAN DTR was AN. 
f hi bor us dure Anno 1599: and gave ſuch 1799. 
Con early 
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Modern Maſters. 
early Proofs of his moſt excellent Endowment, 
that Rubens (his Maſter) fearing he would be- 
come as Univerſal as himſelf, to divert him 
from Hiſtories, us'd to commend his Talent 
in Painting after the Life, and took ſuch Care 
to keep him continually employ'd in Buſineſs 


of that Nature, that he reſolv'd at laſt to 


make it his principal Study; and for his Im- 
provement went to Yenice, where he attain'd 
the beautiful Colouring of Titian, Paulo Vero- 
c. And after a few Tears ſpent in 
Rome, Genoua, and Sicily, return'd home to 


Flanders, with a Manner of Painting, ſo noble, 


natural, andeaſy : that Titian himſelf was hard- 


ly his Superior, and no other Maſter in the 


World Equal to him for Portraits. He came 
over into gland, ſoon after Rubens had left 
it, and was cntertain'd in the Service of King 
Charles I. who conceiv'd a marvellous Eſteem 
for his Forks; honour'd him with Knight. 
hood; preſented him with his own Picture, 
ſet round with Diamonds; aſſign'd him a con- 
fiderable Penſion; fate very often to him, for 


his Portrait; and was follow'd by moſt of the 
Nobility, and principal Gentry of the Kingdom. 


tremely obliging; a great Enccurager of all ſuch 


He was a Perſon low of Stature, but well- 


proportion d; very haudſome, modeſt, and ex- 


as 


Modern Maſters. 
as excelPd in any Art or. Science, and Generous 
to the very laſt Degree. He marry'd one of 


the faireſt Ladies of the Engliſh Court, Daugh- | - + 


ter of the Lord Ruthen Earl of Gowry, and 
liv'd in State and Grandeur anſwerable to her 
Birth: His own Garb was generally very rich, 


| his Coaches and Equipage magnificent, his Re- 


tinue numerous and gallant, his Table very 


ſplendid; and ſo much frequented by People 


of the beſt Quality of both Sexes, that his 
Apartments ſeem'd rather to be the Court of 
a Prince, than the Lodgings of a Painter. He 
grew weary, towards the latter end of his 
Life, of the continu'd trouble that attended 
Face-Painting; and being defirous of Immor- 
talizing his Name, by ſome more glorious Un- 
dertaking, went to Paris; in hopes of being 
employ'd in the Grand Gallery of the Louvre: 
but not ſucceeding there, he return'd hither ; 
and propos'd to the King (by his Friend, Sir 
Kenelm Digby) to make Cartones for the Ban- 
queting-Houſe, at Mhite-hall the Subject of 
which was to have been the Iaſtitution of the 
Order of the Garter, the Proceſſion of the 
Knights in their Habits, with the Ceremony of 
their Inſtallment, and St. George's Feaſt. But 


his Demands of four/core thouſand Pounds, 


being at unreaſonable , whilſt the King 


Was 
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was upon treating with him for a leſs Sum, 
the Gout, and other Diſſempers, put an end 


364 


Et. 42. to that Affair, and his Life, Anno 1641; and 


LOR Body was interr'd in St. Paul's Church. 
See farther, pag. 237. And note, that amongſt 
the Portraits of Iliuſtrious Perſons, &c. prin- 
ted and publiſn d by the particular Directions 
of this Great Maſter, ſome were Etch'd in 
Aqua-fortis, with his own Hand. 


-- G10 BENE DR TO CASTIGLIONE, 


a Cenoueſe, was at firſt a Diſciple of Battiſta 


Paggi, and Ferrari, his Countrymen; im- 
prov' d himſelf afterwards by the Inſtructions 
of Van Dyck, (as long as he continu'd in Ge- 

noua) and at laſt became an Imitator of the 
Manner of Nicol Pouſſiu. He was commen- 
ded for ſeveral very good Prints of his own 
Eiching : but in Painting his Inclinations led 
him to Figures, with Landſcapes and Animals ; 
which he touch'd up with a great deal of 
Life and Spirit; and was particularly remark- 


— able for a brisk Pencil, and a free Handling in 


all his Compoſitions. He was a Perſon very 
unſettled in his Temper, and never loy'd to 
ſtay long in one Place: bur being continually 
upon the Ramble, his Works lie (catter'd up 
1 down! in Genoua, Kome, Naples, Venice, 

| N Parma, 


Madera Maſters. 


Parma, and Mautoua : at * aft Place 


HNO CQDAZZO, generally ali 4 
VIVIANO dalle PROSPETTIFE, was 1f99- 
born at Bergamo, in the Fenetian Territories, A 
Anno 15 99. And by the Inſtructions of Au- 
guſtino Taſſo his Maſter, arriv'd to a moſt ex- 
cellent Mauner of painting Buildings, Ruins, 
&. His ordinary Reſidence was at Rome, — 
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where he died, Anno 1674, and was buried in At. 75. | 


the Church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina. He bad GW | 
a Sen calłd Niceld, who purſu dehis Father's | 
Steps, and died at Genoua, in great Reputa- 

tion for his Performances in Perſpective. 


MARIO. NUZZI, commonly call'd . 
RIO dai FIORI, born at Orta in the Terra 1599+ 
di Sabina, was a Diſciple of his Uncle To- 
naſo Salini, and one of the moſt famous Ma- 
ters in his Time, for painting Flowers. He died 
in Rome, (Where he had ſpent great Part of 
his Life) and was alſo bury'd in S. Lorenzos At. 7z. 
Church, Anno 1672. P 


MICHEL ANGELO CERQUOZZL, was 
born in Rome, Anno 1600, and bred up in the 
School of Antonia Salvatti, a Bologneſe. He 
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was call'd dae BATTAGLIE, from his i © 
excellent Talent in Battels; but beſides his 
great Sill in that particular Subject, he was ; 

very ſucceſsful in all forts of Figures, and 
painted Fruit incomparably beyond any Ma- 
Et. 60. fter in his Time. He was buried in the Choire I * 
of S. Maries Church, in Rome, Anno 1660. 
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crab nE of LORAIN, ww if © 


188 Anno 1600, was by his Parents ſent very T 
young to Rome. and after he had been ground- Ii ” 
ed in the Elements of Deſign, and the Rules of K 
Perſpective, under Auguſtino Taſſo, he remo- ir 
ved his Study to the Banks of the Tyber, and E 
into the open Fields; took all his Leſſons from 1 
Nature her ſelf, and by many Vears diligent , 
Imitation of that excellent Mifre/5, climb'd . 

up to the higheſt Step of Perfection in Land.. 
ſcape-painting And was univerſally admir'd 0 
for his pleaſant and moſt agreeable Invention; 0 


for the Delicacy of his Colouring, and the 
charming Variety and Tenderneſs of his Tints; ““ 
for his artful Diſtribution of the Lights and ft 


Shadows, and for his wonderful Conduct in 4 
diſpoſing his Figures, for the Advantage and f 


Harmony of his Compoſitions. He was much 
commended for ſeveral of his Performances in 
Freſco, ag well as Oil; z was employ'd by Pope 

ITO 
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his Urban VIII. and many of the Balian Princes, 

his in adorning their Palaces : And having by his 
Pencil (and a great many Prints, etch'd with 

his own Hand) made his Name famous through 

1x. out Europe, died Anno 1682, and was interr'd Æt. $2. 
in the Church of Ti rinita de Monti, in Rome. 1 WW 


CASPARO DUGHET, was of French 
Extraction, but born in Rome, Anno 1600. * 
He took to himſelf the Name of POUSSIN, 
1d. in Gratitude for many Favours, (and particu> 
larly that of his Education) which he receiv'd 
from Nicold Pouſſin, who married his Ser. 

His firſt Employment under his Brother-in- 


and 
SR Law, was in looking after his Colours, Pencils, 
ent &c. but his excellent Genius for Painting ſoon 


hy 4 diſcovering it ſelf; by his own /zdu/7ry, and his 
„. Prother's Iuſtructions, was ſo well improved, 
ird chat in Landſcapes (which he principally ſtu- 
died) he became one of the greateſt Mafters 
in his Age; and was much in Requeſt for his 


the 
ts; je Invention, ſolid Judgment, regular Diſpo- 
and ion, and true Reſemblance of Nature, in all his 


Works, He died in his great Climacterical 


in natterical 
and Lear, 1663, and was buried in his Pariſh- At. 63. 
ich Cburch of 8. Suſanna, in Rome. WWW 
in 1711115 | 2 
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FAA ANDREA $4 CCH, born in Rome, Au- 


1601. 


Modern Maſters. 


20 1601, was the Son of a Painter, but under 


the Conduct of Cavalier Gio/eppino (a Maſtet 


of greater Fame) by incredible Diligence he 
made ſuch Advances, that before he was 
twelve Years of Age, he carry'd the Prize, in 
the Academy of St. Luke, from all his (much 
older) Competitors. With this Badge of Ho- 


nour, they gave him the Nick-Name of An- 


direuccio, to denote the diminutive Figure he 


then made, being a Boy. And though he 
grew up to be a tall, graceful, and well pro- 


portion'd Man, yet he ſtill retain'd the Name 


of Little Andrew, almoſt to the Day of his 
Death. His Application to the Chiars-Scuro; 


of Polhdore, to the Paintings of Raphael, and 


to the antique Marbles ; together with his 
Studies under Albani, and his Copies after 
Correggio, and others, the beſt Lombard Ma- 
fers, were the ſeveral Steps by which he 
rais'd himfelf to mighty Perfection in Hifts- 


rical Compoſitions. The three firſt gave him 


his Correctneſs, and Elegance of Defign,: and the 
laſt made him the beſt Colouriſt of all the Ro- 
man School. His Works are not very nume- 


rous, by reaſon of the Infirmities that attend- 


ed him in his latter Years: And more eſpe- 
| | „„ cCially 
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cially the Gout, which often confin'd him wn 

„ his Bed, for ſeveral Months together. And 
er beſides, he was at all times very ſlow in his 
er Performances; becauſe he never did any thing . 
he che ſaid) but what he propoſed ſhould be ſeen 
as by Raphael and Hannibal: which laid a Re- 
in ſtraint upon his Hand, and made him proceed 
ch vith the utmoſt Precaution. His firſt Pa- 
lo- trons were the Cardinals Antonio Barberiui, 
1. and del Monte, the Protector of the Academy of 
he Painting. He became afterwards a great Fa- 
he N»ourite of Pope Urban VIII, and drew a Pi- 
re- dare of him, which (with ſome other things * 
me! be painted after the Life) may ſtand in com- 
his petition with whatever has been done by the 
= moſt renowned for Portraits. He was a Per- 
5 ſon of a noble Appearance, grave, prudent, 
bis and in Converſation very entertaining. He 
fer Vas Moreover an excellent Architect, and for 
%. many other rare Qualities ay d much lamen- 


5 6% 
he ted, Anno 1661. i. Co. 


AS 


_ 13 GIACOMO CORTESI, com- FRAN 
the monly call'd, the BORGOGNOMNE, from 180. 
Ro- the Country where he was born, 5 the 

me. Tear 16, was highly e we for his ad- 

nd: mirable Guſto, and grand Manner of painting 

ſp . attels. He had for ſeveral Vears been con- = 
ally il e 0158 8 
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verſant in Military Affairs, was a conſiderable 
Officer in the Army, made the Camp his School, 
and form'd all his excellent Ideas from what | 

| he had ſeen perform'd in the Field. His Sy- 
was roughly noble, and (Soldier like) full of i ; 
Fire and Spirit; as is ſufficiently evident even | 
in the few Prints which he Etch'd. He re- fl. 
tir'd, towards the latter End of his Life, in- I ;, 
to the Convent of the Jeſuits, in Rome; where p 
he was forc'd to take Sanctuary (they ſay) to t 
rid his Hands of an ill Bargain, he had got ll ,, 

in a Wie. But happily ſurviving her; he  , 
liy'd till after the Year 1 __ in great Eten w 
and Honour. | ft; 


| GUGLIELMO COR TES1, his Brother, ;;, 
was alſo a Painter of Note: And having been I f. 
bred up in the School of Peter Cortona, ſhew'd W,,. 
how well he had ſpent his Time there, by n 
his Performances in ſeveral of the Churches (w 
and Palaces of Rome. ” _ 


AMAA REMBRANDT VAN RYN, born near the 
1606. Leyden, Anno 1606, was a Diſciple of Laſman ore 
of Amſterdam. He had an excellent Diſpo- er 
N ſition for Painting. His Vein was fruitful, wt 
= and his Thoughts fine and lively. But ha- Ord 
| f — \ ving ſuck d in, with his Milk, the bad _— 
- 1a 0 
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le of Coins and aiming at nothing be- ons #2 m8 
ol, I yond a faithful Imitation of the living (heavy) F 
at Nature, which he had always before his Eyes, 
ye ¶ he form'd a Manner entirely new, and peculiar 
of I to himſelf. He prepar'd his Ground with a 
en I Lay of ſuch friendly Colours as united, and 
re- ¶ came neareſt to the Life. Upon this he 
in- touch'd in his Virgin Tints (each in its pro- 
ere per Place) rough, and as little difturb'd by 
to ¶ the Pencil, as poſſible: And with great Maſſes © 
got of Lights "un Shadows rounding off his Fi- 
he cures, gave them a Force and Freſhneſs, that 
em was very ſurpriſing. And indeed, to do Ju- 
A ice to the predominant Part of his Charatter, 
the Union and Harmony in all his Compoſi- 
ler, tons is ſuch, as is rarely to be found in o- 
een ther Maſters. He drew abundance of Por- 
d nate, with wonderful Strength, Sweetnels, 
by I ind Reſemblance : and even in his Etching 
(which was dark, and as particular as his Style 
in Painting) every individual Stroke did its 
art, and expreſs'd the very Fleſh, as well as 
the Spirit of the Perſons he repreſented. A- 
greeable with all the reſt, was the Singularity 
ſpo- of his Behaviour. He was a Man of Senſe 
and Subſtance z but a Humouriſt of the firit 
Order. He affected an old-faſhion'd, ſlo- 
renly Dreſs, and dehghting in the Cemrer⸗ 
= 0 b 5 ſation 


* 
8 


5 | 
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0 0 ation. of mean and pitiful People, reduc'd 7 
#| his Fortunes at laſt to a Level with the poor- | 
5 At. 62. eſt of his Companions. He died Anno 1668; 5 
5 por nothing more to be admir'd, than for! his i 
n having heap'd up a noble Treaſure of Italian a 
4 Prints and Drawings, and making 1 no enn | 
Fi A 
I Uſe of them. | p 
7 - GEERART Dod, born at ——_ was 
de a Diliple of Rembrandt, but much pleaſanter p 
hy 1 in his Style of Painting, and ſuperior to him : 
1 in little Figures. He was eſteem'd in Holland = © 
7 a great Maſter in his Yay: and though we 


mult not expect to find in his Worts that E- 


. levation of Thought, that Correctneſs of Deſign, 4 

is or that noble Spirit, and grand Guſto, in which | * 

4 the Italians have diſtinguiſh'd themſelyes from th 

4 the reſt of Manbtind; yet it muſt be acknow- ll 

| ledg'd, that he was a careful and juſt Imita- _ 
ror of the Life; exceedingly happy in the 

Management of his Pencil; and in finiſhing 0 

his Pieces curious, and patient beyond Ex- 

ample. He dy'd about the Vear 1674, lea- # 

ving behind him many Scholars, of whom - 

| FRANCIS MIERIS, the Chief, * 8 

his Maſter's Steps very cloſe, and in time ſur- mg 

pals d him: Being more corre# in his Oui. 4 


4 line, 
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line, more bright in his Colouring, and more 


graceful in his Compoſitions. Wonderful Things 


were expected from his promiſing Genius: But 
Intemperance, and a thoughtleſs, random way 


of Living, cut him off, in the very Flower of his 


Age, Anno 1683. As for the reſt of the Di/- 
ciples and Followers of Dou, their Yorks ha- 
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ving nothing to recommend them, but only 


an elaborate Neatneſs, we may properly place 
them in the ſame Form with the cunning Fools 
mention'd pag. 1 3 8. 1 5 


GODFRIDUS SCHALCKEN boperer 


muſt be excepted out of this Number; who 


in ſmall Night-pieces, and Repreſentations of 


the Low-life, by Candle-light , hath out- done 


all the Maſters that have gone before h in 


that School. 


ADRIAEN BROUVER was boat in the NAA 
City of Haerlem, Anno 1608; and beſides his 1608. 


great Obligations to Nature, was very much 
beholden to Frans Hals, who took him from 
begging in the Streets, and inſtructed him in 


the Rudiments of Painting. And to make him 
Amends for his Kindneſs, Brouwer, when he 


found himſelf ſufficiently qualified to get a 
Livelihood, ran away from his Maſter into 
0D ; 


France, 
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: France, and after a ſhort Stay there, return'd, I 
and ſettled at Antwerp. Humour was his pro- * 
per Sphere: and it was in little Pieces that he i ſo 
us'd to repreſent Boors , and others his Pot. of 
companions drinking , ſmoaking Tobacco, ga- ft 
ming, fighting, &c. with a Pencil ſo tender and I he 
free, ſo much of Nature in his Expreſſion, ſuch i © 
excellent Drawing in all the particular Parts, i 
and good Keeping in the Hbolc-togetber, that 
none of his Countrymen have ever been com- 
parable to him, in that Subject. He was ex- * 
tremely facetious and pleaſant over his Cups, iſ "2 
ſcorn'd to work as long as he had any Money I Vi 
in his Pocket, declar'd for a ſhort Life, and a I an 
merry one: and reſolving to ride Poſt to his e 
Grave, by the help of Vine and Brandy, got to D. 
Er. 30. his Fourney's End, Anno 1638; ſo very poor, tak 
GY > that Contributions were rais'd to lay him pri- 
vately i in the Ground: from whence he was 
ſoon after raken up, and ('tis commonly ſaid) I 4 
very handſomely interr'd by Rubens, who eld 
was a great Admirer of his happy Ge Genius for I Di 
Painting. | iv 


- * 5 x” PI 1 * — > y 2 g _— 1 * * * F _ — —— . 9 | 


FAA PIER-FRANCESCO NO LA, of Lugans of 
1609. porn Anu 1609, Was Diſciple of Albani, fin 
whoſe agreeable and pleaſant Style of Paint- Pa 

ing he acquired; ices only that his Co- I be 
ſouring 


Modern 8 


paring was not altogether ſo Brillant. But, 
as his Conceptions were lively, and very warm, 
ſo, he Deſigu d with great Spirit and Liberty 
of Pencil; ſometimes perhaps more than was 
ſtrictly allowable. He was in {ach Eſteem 


however, for abundance of his fige Performa 
ces in Rome, that his ſudden Death (Auuo 1665) e e 


was much regrettedby allthe Lovers. of 4re. 


Gn BATTISTA MOLA was his Brother | 
and F ellow-Diſciple. And though he could 


| not attain to the Perfection of Albani, in his 


Figures, (which in truth were a little hard 
and cutting) yet in Landſcapes he came ſo 
very near him, that his four large Pieces in 
Duke Salviati's Palace, at Rome, are — 
taken for his Maſter's Hand. | 


SAMUEL COOPER, kn 


Anno 1609, was bred up (together with 1 1 609., 


elder Brother Alexander) under the Care and 
Diſcipline of Mr. Hoskins his Uncle: but de- 
rived the moſt conſiderable Advantages, from 
the O&/ervations which he made on the Worts 
of Van Dyck. His Pencil was generally con- 
in d to a Head only; and indeed below that 
Part he was not always ſo ſucceſsful as could 
be will'd : But for a Face, and all the De- 

B b . pendencies 
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pendencies of it (viz.) the graceful and Becon-· w 


ing Air, the Strength, Relievo and noble Spi- M 


rit, the Softneſs and tender Livelineſs of Fb an 
and Blood, and the looſe and gentile Manage- hi 


ment of the Hair, his Talent was ſo extraor - of 


dinary; that for the Honour of our Nation, i bi 


may, without Vanity be affirm'd, he was (at ju 


leaſt) equal to the moſt famous Italians; and / 


that hardly any one of his Predeceſſors has ev D 


been able to ſhew ſo much Perfection, in ſo la 
marrow a Compaſs. Anſwerable to his 155 in 


ies in this Art, was his Skill in Muſic uf 
he was reckon'd one of the beſt . I 

well as the moſt excellent Limner in his Time al 

He ſpent ſeveral Years of his Life abroad, way L 
perſonally acquainted with the greateſt Ma W 

of France, Holland, and his own Country, and ki 

by his Yorks more univerſally known in ali c 

Ar. 6 3. the Parts of Chriſtendom. He died Anno 167: h 
ud lies bury'd in Pancras Church, in | the of 
"Ped. 1 L 

P 

AH 2 ILLIAM DOBSON, i Onto de 7! 
1610. ſcended of a Family very eminent (at that} ir 
time) in St. Albans, was born in St. Andreu i ſt 
Pariſh, in Holbourn, Anno 1610. Who fir 0 
inſtructed him in the uſe of his Pencil, is un E 


certain: of this we are well aſſur'd, that ht 
z : ; ; Was 
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on: was put out very early an Apprentice to one 

Spi- Mr. Peake, a Stationer, and Trader in Pictures; 

and that Nature, his beſt Miftre/5, inclind 

age · him ſo powerfully to the Practice of Painting 

abr · ¶ after the Life, that had his Education been 

1, i but anſwerable to his Genius, England might 

s (a juſtly have been as proud of her Dob/on, as 
Venice of her Titian, or Flanders of her Yan 

Dyck. How much he was beholden to the 

latter of thoſe Great Men, may eaſily be ſeen 

in all his Yorks; no Painter having ever come 

up ſo near to the Perfection of that excellent 

Maſter , as this his happy Imitator. He was 

alſo farther indebted to the Generoſity of Van 

Dyck, in preſenting him to King Charles I. 

who took him into his immediate Protection, 

kept him in Oxford, all the while his Majeſty 

continu'd in hat City; far ſeveral times to 

him for his Picture; and oblig'd the Prince 

of Wales, Prince Rupert, and moſt of the 

Lords of his Court to do the like. He was a 

fair, middle-ſiz d Man, of a ready Wit, and 

pleaſing Converſation; was ſomewhat looſe, and 

irregular in his way of Living; and notwith- 

ſtanding the many Opportunities which he had 

of making his Fortunes, died very poor, at his 

Houſe in St. Martin's Lane, Anno 16479, Et. 37. 
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AA MICHEL ANGELO PACE, bom 
1610. Amo 1610, and call'd di CAMPIDOGLIO, 
(becauſe of an Office he had in-the Capitol) 
was a Diſciple of Fioravanti, and very much 
eſteem'd all over taly, for his admirable 7. 4 

lent in painting Fruit, and the Still- life. 
Et. 60. died in Rome, Anno 1670, leaving Wee 
him wo Sons; of whom Gio. Battiſta, the 
eldeſt, was brought up to Hiſtory-paiuting, 
under Franceſco Mola, and went into the Ser- 
vice of the King of Spain But the other, 
call'd Pietro, died in his Prime, and only liv'd 
juſt long enough to ſhew, that a few Years 
more would have made him one of the * 

teſt * in the World. 51 


RAS PIETRO 7 E 6244 was born at Lacea, 


10611. in the Dukedom of Florence, Anno 1611: 


and having laid the Foundations of Painting 


at home, went very poor to Rome; and ſpent | 


ſome time in the School of Domenichino; but 
afterwards fix'd himſelf in that of Peter Cor- 


tona. He was ſo indefatigable in his Studies, 
. That there was not a Piece of Architecture, a. 
Statue, a Baſs-Relief, a Monument, or the 


leaſt Fragment of Antiquity, in, or about 
Rome, 2 he had not guid, and got by 


heart. 
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heart. He was a Man of a quick Head, a 
ready Hand, and a lively Spirit, in moſt of 
his Performances but yet for want of Science, 
and good Rules to cultivate and ſtrengthen 
his Genius, all thoſe hopeful Qualities ſoon 
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ran to Weeds, and produced little elſe but 


Ie, Chimeras, and ſuch like wild and 
extravagant Fancies: Vid. pag. 102. He at- 
tempted very often to make himſelf perfect 
in the Art of Colouring, but never had any 
Succeſs that wayz and indeed was only com- 


mended for his Drawings, and the Prints | 


which he Eteb'd. He was drows'd in the 


Tyber, Anno 1650. Some ſay, he accidental At. 82 2. 
y fell off from the Bank, as he was endea - 


vouring to recover his Hat, which the Hind 
had blown into the Water. Bur Others, who 


PAL 


were well acquainted with the moroſe, and * 
melancholy Temper of the Man, will have it to 


Kaye been a voluntary, and nee Ac. 


CLLARLES ALPHON SE is ERES. n 45 
NOY, born at Paris, Anno 1611, from =, 


laſuney gave ſuch extrzordinary Proofs of his 
Attachement to the Mu/es, that he would un- 
doubtedly have been the greateſt Poet in his 
time, if the Art of Painting, a Miſtreſs equal- 
ly oo had not divided, and weaken'd 

his 


1611. 
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bis Talent. He was about twenty Years of 


Age, when he learn'd to De/ign under Perrier, 
and Youet : and in 1634 went to Rome, where 


he contrafted an intimate Friendſhip with 


M. Migzard, as laſting as his Liſe. He had 
a Soul not to be ſatisfy'd with a ſuperficial 
Knowledge of his Art: and therefore he re- 
ſolv'd to go the Root, and extract the very 


Quinteſſence of it. He made himſelf fami- 


liar with the Greek and Latin Poets : ſtudy'd 
Anatomy, and the Elements of Geometry, with 
the Rules of Perſpective and Architecture: 
Deſign'd after the Life, in the Academy; af. 
ter Raphael, in the Vatican; and after the 


Antiquities, where-ever he found them: And 


making Critical Remarks, as he gain'd Ground, 
drew up a Body of them in Latin Verſe, and 
laid the Plan of his incomparable POEM De 


- Arte Grarnica. In Conformity to the 


Principles therein eſtabliſh'd, he endeayour'd 


to put his own Thoughts in ee But, 


as he never had been well Inſtructed in the 
Management of his Pencil, his Hand was ex- 
tremely flow: and beſides, having employ d 


moſt of his Time in a profound Attention to 


the Theory of Painting, he had ſo little left 


for Practice, that his Performances (excluſive 


of his Copies after others) don't exceed fifty 


Hi iftoricat 


” - 


1 


1 
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Hiſtorical Pieces. Of all his Compoſitions his 
PoEM was his Favourite: being the Fruit of 
above twenty Vears Study and Labour. He 
communicated it to the Maſters of greateſt 
Note, in all Places where he went; and par- 
l ticularly to Albani, and Guercino, at Bologna. 
Ine conſulted alſo the Men of Letters, and 
e beſt Authors on Painting; as well as the 
orks of the moſt celebrated Profeſſors of the 
Art, before he pur his laſt Hand to it. Upon 
his Return home from /zaly, in 1656, he 
ſcem'd very inclinable to give it to the Pub- 
„% But, whether he was perſuaded that a 
vanſlation would make it of more general 
Uſe; or (upon ſecond Thoughts) was unwil- 
ling it ſnould go abroad, without the Com- 
mentary, which he promis'd us in his Poem, 
it was not Prinied till after his Death; which 


| 
AF 
| 
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0 happen d Anno 1565. He had a particular Æt. 54. 
a 7 Veneration for Titian, as the moſt perfect Z IN 
Ir 


nitator of Nature and follow'd him, in his 
Manner of Colouring; as he did the Carraches, 
the E intheir Guſto of Deſign. Never did any Hel 
Master come fo near Titian, as du FRESNOY. 
But whatever may be wanting in his Pencil, to 
make him famous in After-Ages, his Pen has 
abundantly ſupply'd: And his Poem upon 
; HAINTING will keep his Name _ as long 
as 
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as Either of thoſe Arts hall find any Eſteem 
in the World. 


6 N G10. FRANCESCO ROMANELLI, 
born at Viterbo, Anno 1612, was the Favou 
rite-Diſciple of Peter Cortona In whole 
School there was hardly any one equal to him 
for Correctneſs of Deſign, or for Imitation of 
the New Style of Painting, introduc'd by that 
famous Maſter. His Works are in all Place 
well eſteem'd, but more eſpecially at Rome; 

Where his Preſentation of the B. Virgin (pait- 
Ab. 50. ted in the Yatican) is by Strangers judg'd to 
Abe of Peter Cortona's Hand. Obiit Anno 1662. 


| RIAA SALFVATOR ROSA, F Neapolitan, 

* born Anno 1614, in both the Siſter- Arts of 

Poeſy and Painting, was eſteem'd one of the 

moſt excellent Maſters that 7taly has produc d 

in this Century. In the firſt, his Province 

was Satyr; in the latter, Landſcapes, Battels, 

Flavens, &c. with little Figures. He was a 
Diſciple of Daniele Falconi his Countryman, 

an Artiſt of good Repute; whoſe Inſtrudti- 

ons he very much improv'd by his Study af- 

ter the Antiquities, and the Yorks of the moſt 

eminent Painters who went before him. He 

Was fam'd for his copious and florid Invention, 

| 3 for 
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eem for his ſolid Judgment i in the Ordering of his 

Pieces, for the gentile and uncommon Manage- 

ment of his Figures, and his general Knowledge 

in all the parts of Painting: But that which 

gave a more particular Stamp to his Compoſi- 

tions, was his inimitable Liberty of Pencil, and 

the noble Spirit with which he animated all 

1 of his Yorks. Rome was the Place where he 

ſpent the greateſt part of his Life; highly 

courted and admir'd by all the Men of Note 

und Duality, and where he died Anno 1673; 7+ 55. 
having Eteh'd abundance of valuable Prints WW 

] to with his own Hand. | 


CARLO ( commonly call'd CARLINO) RAN 
DOLCL, a Florentine, born Anno 1616, was 1616. 
a Diſciple of Jacopo Vignali, and a Man of 
Condition and Subftance. He had a Pencil 
ronderfully foft and beautiful, which he con- 
trated to Divine Subjetts ; having rarely pain» 
id any thing elſe; excepting only ſome Por- 
jraits, wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, that he 
was ſent for into Germany, to draw the Em- 


1 U 
MX DE OS EE Gree een — 


# 55 
gi. Peereſſes Picture. His Talent lay in finiſhing | 
af. il his Works to a Degree of Neatneſs infi- 


nitely ſurprizing: but his Hand was ſo ex- 
tremely flow, that (if we may believe Tra- 
ation) he had his Brain turn'd, upon ſeeing 
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the famous Luca Giordano difpatch more Bu. iſ . 
ſineſs in four or five Hours, than he himſelf ad 
Fs. 80. could have done in ſo many Months. Obüt > 


ds . „or 


Sir PETER LET was born Anno 1617, dj 
erg. in Weſtphalia, where his F ather, being wo the 
_ Zain, happen'd to be then in Garriſon. gen 
was bred up for ſome time in the Hague, 5 rie 
afterwards committed to the Care of one de d- 
Erebber, of Haerlem. He came over into A. 
England, Anno 1641, and purſu'd the natural :is 
Bent of his Genius in Landſcapes , with ſinal I the 
Figures, and Hiſtorical Compoſitions : but find · ¶ th 
ing the Practice of Painting after the Liſi Pe. 
generally more encourag'd, he apply'd him · his 
ſelf to Portraits, with ſuch Succeſs, as in in 
little time to ſurpaſs all his Contemporaries in tec 
Europe. He was very earneſt in his younger his 
Days, to have finiſh'd the Courſe of his Studie vo, 
in /aly: but the great Buſineſs in which he 
was perpetually engag'd, not allowing him fo 
much time: To make himſelf Amends, he 
reſolv'd, at laſt, in a numerous (but well cho- 


ſen) Collection of the Drawings, Prints, andſſſo e 
Paintings, of the moſt celebrated Maſters, toi nd 
bring the Roman and Lombard Schools home to vo 

ave 


him. And what Benefit he reap'd from thi 
| Expedient, 
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Expedient , was ſufficiently apparent in that 
admirable Style of Painting, which he form'd 


to himſelf, by daily converſing with the Worts 
of thoſe Great Men: in the Correctneſi of his 


Drawing; and the Beauty of his Colouring ; but 
eſpecially in the graceful Airs of his Figures; 


the pleaſing Variety of his Poſtures, and his 
gentile Negligence, and looſe Manner of Drape- 
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ries: In which Particular, as few of his Pres 


deceſſors were equal to him, fo all ſucceeding 
Artiſts muſt ſtand oblig'd to his happy Zzven- 
tion, for the noble Pattern which he has left 
them for Imitation. He was recommended to 


the Favour of King Charles I. by Philip Earl of . 


Pembroke, then Lord Chamberlain; and drew 
his Majeſty's Picture, when he was Priſoner 


in Hampton-Court. He was alſo much in E- 


ſteem with his Son Charles II. who made him 
his Painter, conferr'd the Honour of KAnight- 


hood upon him, and would oftentimes take 


great Pleaſure in his Converſation, which he 


ſound to be as agreeable as his Pencil. He 


was likewiſe highly reſpected by all the Peo- 


My! of Eminence in the Kingdom; and indeed 


lo extraordinary were his natural Endowments, 
nd ſo great his acquir'd Knowledge, that it 
would be hard to determine, whether he was 


better Painter, or a more accompliſhi d Gen- , 
% ec tleman< 
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lileman or whether the Honours which he Nhe 

has done his Profeſſion, or the Advantages Im 

which he deriv'd from it, were the moſt con- ing 

ſiderable. But as to his Art, certain it is, ve 

that his Jaſt Pieces were his beſt; and that he Nye 

gain'd Ground, and improv'd himſelf, every orc 

| Day, even to the very Moment in which Death Wc, 

Et. Gz. ſnatch'd his Pencil out of his Hand, in an Apo- Ay 
SV ory Fit, Anno 1680. | 


55 Ot all is Diſciples of Sir Peter Lely, the 
moſt Excellent was JOHN GREENAITLL, 
a Gentleman well deſcended, and born in Sa- 
lisbury. He was finely qualify'd by Nature, 
for both the Siſter-Arts of Painting and Poe- 
try. But Death, taking Advantage of his 
looſe, and unguarded Manner of Living, 
ſnatch'd him away betimes : and only ſuffer'd 
him to leave us juſt enough of his Hand, to 
make us wiſh, he had been more careful of a 
Life, fo likely to do great Honour to his 
. Country. | 


AAA  SEBASTIAN BOURDON, a French 
1619. Man, born at Montpellier, Anno 16 19, ſtudy'd 
ſeven Vears in Rome and acquir'd ſo much Re- 

putation by his Worts, both in Hiſtory and 
A 3 that upon bi Return to France, 
2 Bs 
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made Rector of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, at Paris. He ſpent #0 
Years alſo in Sweden; where he was very 
well eſteem' d, and nobly preſented, by that 
great Patroneſs of Arts and Sciences, Queen 


1 1 
Ine had the Honour of being the firſt who was 


Chriſtina, whoſe Portrait he made. He died Fe 74. 


Anno 1673- 


Amo 1620: and came into the World with 
al the happy Diſpoſitions neceſſary to form a 


Viiiet, and finiſh'd them at Rome, by the Fa- 
your of Monſieur the Chancellor Seguier, who 
nt him thither, with a conſiderable Penſion, 


or three Years: The firſt Proofs of his Abt- 


ities, after his Return home, were the Prize- 


Pictures he made two Years ſucceflively, for 


the Church of Nörre-Dame. And his Per- 
formances ſoon afterwards, in ſeveral of the 
ine Houſes in Fance, gave ſuch a Luſtre to 
bis Pencil, that the King (upon the Recom- 


hief Painter; Ennobled him; and Honour's 
um with the Order of St. Michael. He had 


Great Maſter. He began his Studies under Simon 


mendation of Monſieur Colbert) made him his 


Lo 


CHARLES le BRUN was born in Paris N 


1620. 


Genius lively, penetrating, and equal to e- 


ry ram. he undertook. His Invention was 
CE Tn 
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caſy, and his Talent (excepting in Landſcape; 
only) univerſal. He was not indeed admirdi cee 
for his Colouring, nor for his Skill in the Di. Ache 
ſtribution of the Lights and Shadows: but 
for a good Gufio of Deſign, an excellent Choic 
of Attitudes, an agreeable Management © 
his Draperies, a beautiful and juſt Expreſſion, 
and withal a ſtrict Obſervance of the Dec: 
rum, his Compoſitions will command the A.“ 
"tention and Admiration of the niceſt Judges 
His Capital Yorks are the Cielings of the 
Gallery, and grand Stair-Caſe of Yer/ailles; 
and his five large Picces, containing the Hi 
| ſtory of Alexander the Great: the Prints of 
which are alone ſufficient to render his Name 
famous to Poſterity. He compos'd a curious 
| Treatiſe of Phyſfiognomy, and another of the 
Characters of the Paſſions. He procur'd ſeve 
ral Advantages for the Royal Academy oi 
Painting and Sculpture, in Paris: form'd the 
Plan of Another, for the Students of his ow 
Nation, in Rome: And there was hardly an 
thing done, for the Advancement of the » 
ble Arts, wherein le Brun was not conſulted 


He had the Superintendancy of the Manufac 
tures, at the Gobelines, given him: And ha 
ving for ſome Years Govern'd all the King“ 
Artificers , like the Father of a Family, cx ag 
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. them, Anno 1690. 


Poli, in the Ecclefiaſtical State, Anno 1623, 
was one of the beſt Maſters that came out of 
the School of Lanfranc. And his Performan- 


the Roman Churches, and Palaces, are ſuffi- 
cient Evidence, that there was nothing want- 
Ing, either in his Head, or Hand, to merit 


Ino 1623, and train'd up to Painting under 
his Brother- in- law Angelo Caroſello, whom he 
aliſted in a great many of his Works: and al- 


But, upon leaving his Maſter, he purſu'd his 
own Genius, in a Style quite different from 
him; and contracting his Talent into a nar- 
rower Compaſs, confin'd his Pencil to ſinall 
Figures, and Hiſtories in little. He liv'd for 
the moſt part in Rome; highly valu'd for his 
Iich Vein of Invention, and accurate Judg- 
ment; ſor the Purity of his Out-line, the 
Delieacy of his Colouring, and the graceful 

.C E 2 Spirit 


Jin the Cupolas and Cielings of ſeveral of 
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ceedingly belov d and honour'd, dy d amongſt | At. 70. 
7 A 


Cavalier GLACINTC 2 BRAND born a NAA 


1623. 


the Reputation and Honour he W d. Obiit At. 68. 
Anno 1691. 885 1 


FILIPPO LAURO was wo in Rome. MAN 


92 


Jays acquitted himſelf with deſerv'd Applauſe. 
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Spirit, that brighten'd all his Compoſitions 
) Obiit Anno 1694. | 


CARLO MARATTI was born at Can 
rano, near Ancona, Anno 1625. He came a 
poor Boy to Rome, at eleven Years of Age: 
and at twelve recommended himſelf ſo advan- 
tageouſly to Andrea Sacchi, by his Deſigns at- 
ter Raphael, in the Yatican; that he took him 
into his School; where he continued his Stu- 
dies five and twenty Years, to the Death of 
his Maſter. His graceful and beautiful Ideas 
were the Occaſion of his being generally em- 
ploy'd in painting Madonnas, and Female Saints 
Hence Salvator Roſa ſatyrically nick-nam'd 
him Carluccio delle Madonne. This he was ſo 


far from reckoning a Diminution of his Cha- 


racter, that in the Inſcription on his Monu- 


ment, at Termini (plac'd there by himſelf, 


nine Years before his Deceaſe) he calls it g 
rioſum Cognomentum , and profeſſes his parti- 
cular Devotion to the B. Virgin. No Man 


ever perform'd in a better Style, or with grea- 
ter Elegance of Handling, and Correctneſs of 


Out-line. From the fineſt Statues and Pic-| 


tures, he had made himſelf Maſter of the per- 


ſecteſt Forms, and moſt charming Airs of 


Heads: which he A with as much Eaſe, 


and 


Ons. 


ferns. 
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and Grace, as Parmegiano; ; excepting that 
Author's Profiles, which indeed tranſcend all 


human Performance. He has produc'd a no- 
bler Variety of Draperies, more artfully ma- 


nag'd, more richly ornamented, and with grea- 


ter Propriety, than even the beſt of the Mo- 
He was inimitable, in adorning the 
Head, and in the Diſpoſal of the Hair: and 
his elegant Forms, of Hands and Feet, (ſo 
truly in Character) are hardly to be found in 
Raphael himſelf. Among the many excellent 
Talents which he poſſeſs'd, Gracefulne/s was 


the moſt conſpicuous. And to him may be 


apply'd, what Pauſanias tells us was to Apel- 
les That ſuch and ſuch a Maſter ſurpaſs d 
him in ſome Particulars of the Art, but in 
Gracefulneſs he was ſuperior to them all. Tis 
endleſs to recount the celebrated Pieces of this 
great Man which yet might have been much 
more numerous, had he been as intent upon 
acquiring Riches, as Fame. He executed 
nothing ſlightly, often chang'd his De/ign, 
and almoſt always for the better: and there- 


fore his Pictures were long in hand. It has 


been objected by ſome Criticks, That his Yorks, 
from about the ſeventieth Year of his Age, 
were faintly and languidly colour d. But he 
knew by Experience, that Shadows gain 
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Strength, and grow deeper by Time; and 
liv'd long enough, to ſee his Pieces confute 
their Error. By the Example of his Mater, 
he bas made ſeveral admirable Portraits of 
Popes, Cardinals, and other People of Diſtin- 
Cition; from whom he receiv'd the higheſt 
Teſtimonies of Eſteem : as he likewiſe did 
- from almoſt all the Monarchs, and Princes of 
Europe, in his time. In his younger Days 
(for Subſiſtence) he Etch'd a few Prints, 3s 
well of his own Invention „as after others, 
with equal Spirit and Correctneſs. He was 
appointed Keeper of the Paintings in the Pope's 
Chapel, and the Vatican, by lunocent XI: Con- 
firm'd therein by his Succeſſors; and merited 
the additional Honour of Knighthood, from the 
preſent Pope. He erected two noble Monu- 
ments, for Raphael and Hannibal, at his own 
 Expence in the Pantheon. And how well 
he maintain'd the Dignity of his Profeſſion, 
appears by his Anſwer to a Roman Prince, 
who tax'd him with the exceſſive Price of his 
Pictures. He told him, “ there was a vaſt Debt 
cc due from the World, to the famous Artiſts, bis 
6 Predecefſors : and that He, as their rightful 


& Succeſſor, was come to claim thoſe Arrears.” 


His Abilities, in Painting, were accompany'd 
Vith: a great many ren and Moral Virtues: 
and 


an 
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and particularly with an extenſive Charity, Æt. 88. 
te which crown'd all the reſt. Oviit Anno 1713. 


of | His chief Diſciples © were NICOLO BE: 

in- RETTONY, who dy'd long before him, and 

eſt | C/USEPPE CHIARI, till living. The 

lid former carry'd Colouring to a great height; 

of ¶ eſpecially in his Fre/cos, at Altieri's Palace. 
sis ſaid indeed, his Maſter was his conſtant 

as Coadjutor: ms bis Works have {ucceeded the, 

re, better for it. — 
Vas ” „ 

C's LUCA GOR DANO, was hem in 
n- Naples, Auno 1626, and by his Studies un- 1626. 
ed der Spagnolet at home, and Pietro da Cor- 

he tna at Rome, joyn'd with his continu'd . 

. Application to all the noble Remains of Anti- 

wn i ite, became one of the beſt accompliſh'd 

ell ¶ Maſers in his time. He was wonderful- 

n, hy skilld in the practical part of Deſign, 

de, and from his incredible Facility, and prodi- 

his gious Di/patch, was call'd by his Fellow-Pain- 

bt ters, Luca fa Preſto. He was beſides very 

his Happy in imitating the different S7y/es of o- 

ful I ther Great Men, and particularly follow'd the 

s.” | Manner of Titian, Baſſan, Tintoret, Guido, &c. = 
yd ſo cloſe in ſeveral of his Pieces, that it is not # 
„ every ETON to Painting, that can diffine 

nd „„ nn 
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guiſh them from Originals of thoſe Hand, 


He was famous for his many excellent Perfor. 


mances in Rome and Florence: And being 
continually employ'd in working for Princes, 


and People of the firſt Quality, all over Eu- 
rope, grew ſo vaſtly rich, that, at his Return 


to Naples, he purchas'd a Duteby in that King- 


dom, marry'd and liv'd ſplendidly, kept a no- 
ble Palace, and a numerous Retinue, with 


Coaches, Litters, and all other imaginable State. 


Being grown Old, he was earneſtly preſs'd by 
the HViceroy, to go oyer into Spain, and ſerve 
the King his Maſter: He had no Fancy for 
the Yoyage, and therefore rais'd his Terms ve- 
ry high: was not content with wönty thor 


ſand Crowns paid him down, and the Golden 


Key given him, as Groom of the Bed- Chamber; 
but beſides, having heard, that by the Sta- 
tutes of St. Jago, and the other Military Or- 
ders of Spain, it was expreſſly provided, that 
no Painter ſhould be admitted into any of 
them, becauſe their Profeſſion was generally 
look'd upon as Mechanic; he reſolv'd, for the 
Honour of his Art, not to ſtir a foot, till he him- 
ſelf was firſt made a Knight of St. Jago, and his 


_ #700 Sons Knights of Alcantara and Calatrava. 
All which being granted, he ſet out for Ma- 


drid; where he was receiv'd very kindly by 
the 


3 ts 2 pry a m»= 1a ks - -- 


that Palace. 
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the King : and having adorn'd the grand Stair- 
Caſe of the Eſcurial, with the Story of the 
Bartel of St. Quintin, (which is perhaps one 


of the beſt things in its kind, that has been a- 
ny where perform'd in this Age) he fell to 
work upon the great Church belonging to 
But the Climate being too ſe- 
vere for his Conſtitution of Body, and his Mind 


not fo well ſatisfy*d, as at Naples, he return'd 
_— and dy'd i in a good old Age. 


c FERRI, a Roman, born Anno 16 28, > 4 
162 


was a true and faithful Imitator of Peter Cor- 

tona, under whom he had been bred : and 
to whom he came ſo near in his /deas, his 
Invention, and his Manner of Painting, that 
he was choſen (preferably to Peter Teſta, and 
Romanelli, his Fellow- Diſciples) to finiſh thoſe 


Fictures, which his Maſter leſt imperfect at 


his Death. He had an excellent Taſte in 


Architekture, and drew ſeveral De/igns for the 


395 


Publick. He made Cartones for ſome of the 


Moſaic-Works i in the Vatican: and having in 
a great many noble Performances diſtinguiſh'd 


himſelf, by the Beauty and Fertility of his t. 62. 
Genius, dy'd Anno 1690. 
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JON RILEY, born in the Ciey of 
ondon, Anno 1646, was Inſtructed in the 
firſt Rudiments of Ps by Mr. Zouſt and 
Mr. Fuller; but left them whilſt he was ve- 
ry young, and began to practiſe after the Life. 


yet acquir'd no great Reputation, till, upon 
the Death of Sir Peter Lely, his Friends be- 
ing deſirous that he ſhould ſucceed that ex- 
cellent Maſter in the Favour of King Charles II. 
engag' d Mr. Chiſſinch to ſit to him fer his 


Picture; which he pertorm'd ſo well, that 
the King, upon ſight of i it, ſent "ts him, 
and having employ'd him in drawing the 
Duke of Grafton's Portrait, and ſoon after 
his own, took him into his Service, honour'd 


him with ſeveral obliging Teſimonies of his 
Eſteem, and withal gave this Character of 


his Works, that he Painted both Inſide and 
Outhde. Upon the Acceſſion of K. William 
and Q. Mary to the Crown, he was ſworn 
their Majeſties Principal Painter; which 
Place he had not enjoy'd in the preceding 


Reign, tho' K. James, and his Queen, were 
both pleas'd to be drawn by his Hand. He 


was very diligent in the Imitation of Na- 


zure; and by ſtudying the Life, rather than 


following any nne Manner, arriv'd to 
a pleaſant 
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a pleaſant, and moſt agreeable Style of Paints 
ing. But that which eminently diſtinguiſh'd 
f I him from all his Contemporaries, Was his pecu- 
© i liar Excellence in a Head, and eſpecially in 
dme Colouring part; wherein ſome of his Pie- 
ces were ſo very extraordinary, that Mr. Ri- 
ley himſelf was the only Perſon who was not 
n i charm'd with them. He was a Gentleman 
F extremely Courteous in his Behaviour, Enga- 
ging in his Converſation, and Prudent in all his 
[. Actions. He was a dutiful Son, an affectio- 
18 nate Brother, a kind Maſter, and a faithful 
it Friend. He never was guilty of a piece of 
Vanity (too common amongſt Artiſts) of ſay- 
' ing mighty things on his own Behalf; but 
1 contented himſelf with letting his Worts 
dil {peak for him; which being plentifully diſ- 
pers d over other Nations, as well as our own, 
were indeed every where very Eloquent in his 
Commendation. He had for ſeveral Vears been 
| violently perſecuted by the Gout ; which, af- 
ter many terrible 4/aults, flying up at laſt 
h into his Head, brought him to his Grave, 
8s Anno 1691, e lamented by all ſuch At. 4. 


re as had the Happineſs of being acquainted ei- WWW 
Ic ther with his Perſon, or his Worts. — 
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Axc ir MASTERS contain'd 


in the preceeding Account. 


A. 
A Ctius Priſcus. 


Apelles. 
Apollodorus. 
Ardices. 
Arellius. 
Ariſtides. 
Aſclepiodorus. 
Athenion. 


B 
Bularchas. | 
| o 
Charmas. | 


Cimon. 
Gleanthes. 


£ Amphion. 
s -Antidotus. 


a 263 


Pag. 
266 
261 
262 


16 


252. 
248 
265 
260 

ib. 


Crato. 
Cyazas. 


Dinias. 
„ 
Euchir. 
Eumarus. 
Euphranor. 
Zupompus. 


2570 


- 248 | 


ib. Hygiemon. 
247 


Cleophantus. 
Cornelins Pinus. 


D. 


E. 


Fabius Pietor. 


249 


266 
248 
* 


249 


247 


249 


256 


257 


263 


. 


| Fo 
Ludius. LY 


TD... 


Marcus Pacuvius. 


Melanthius. 
Metrodorus. 
Myron. 


N. 
Nealces. | 
Nucias. 
Nicomachus. 
Nicophanes. 


Loo 
Pamphilus. 
Panænus. 
Parrhaſius. 
Pauſias. 
Phidias. 


| Philocles. 


Praxiteles. 


3 


Saurias. 


Scopas. » 


Telephanes. 
Timanthes. 


Turpilius. 


Zeuxis. 


Ancient Maſters. 


Protogenes. 


os 
.| Theomneſtus. 


Timomachus. 


Z. 


Pohgnotus abend. * 
. haſius. 
| Polycletus 


AM 
ib. 
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MopERN MASTERS. 


A. 


L bani. 


Alberti (Cherubino.) 329 
Mantegna. 277 
| Sacchi. 36 8. 
ael Sarto. 2 
Andrea Schiavone. _ 
. 
(Herrocchio. 276 
Aunibale Carracci. 333 
Antonello da Meſſina. 273 
. Carracci. 334 
| Ida Correggio. 29 
Antonio Aire 5 318 
Tempeſta. 330 
Artemiſi a Gentileſchi. 349 
Agoſtino Carracci. 331 
Badalocchi (Siſto.) 353 
Bandinelli (Baccio.) 292 
 Bamboccio. 4 
| Barocci (Federico!) 321]. 


| Bartolomeo TEE 281 
F 


349 


Alberti 2 


Franceſco. 313 
Giacomo. 311 

Baſſino Gio. Battiſta. 314 
Girolamo. ib. 
Leandro. 313 

Battaglie (M. Angelo.) 366 
Battifia Franco. 297 
Bellino Gentile. 274 
iovanni. ib. 
Caliari. 324 
1 364 
Berettoni (Nicolo.) 393 
Bordone (Paris.) 5 


Benedetto 


Borgoguone. 369 

Bourdon (Sebaſtian.) 386 
Brandi (Giacinto.) 389 
Brueghel (Fluweelen.) 347 

Matthew. 32 

Bril 3 1. : 5 
Broucver. 373 
Brun (Charles le.) 387 
Buonarruoti To 3 


283 


c. Caliari 


Quoc 
7 Benedetto. 3 324 
* 1 
Caliars Gabrielle. 8 
V 
Camillo Procaccini. 335 


Campidoglio (M. Angelo) 


378 
Carl Antonio Frocaccini. 


385 
Carlo Bas, 
Carpi (Ugo da.) = 
(Annibale. 333 
dee Antonio. 09 
Agoſtino. 331 
Lodovico. 16. 
carravaggio (M. uns: / 


cafiglione(Benederto. ) _ 4 
Cimabue. N as 9 
Ciro Ferri 397 
Claudio Gille (Lorain. ) 366 
Cooper (Samuel.) 375 
0 ne 8 297 
D. a 

Daniele da Volterra. 309 
Dobſon. "296 
Vomenichino. 350 

Fetti. . 356 

Ghirlan 410. 

Domenico 479 


(7 intoretto. 316 
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7 7 OO ...: 493 
Durer (Albert. E 281 
E. | 
Elfbeimer. $42 
Ercole Procaccini. 336 
Farinato (Paolo.) 319 
Rderico Barocci. 321 
*- UTLZuceheroe. 327 
Fetti Domenico.) 356 
D' Angeli. 385 
* Lauro 
e 7 
| Albani. 349 
| Barbieri. 
Baſfſano. 
| Francia. 285 
Franceſeo © Mazzuoli. 307 
| Primaticcio 308 
| Sabviati. 3 10 
| Hanni. 3 87 
Hecellio. 2 
Franco Battiſta.) 2 7 


Freſuoy (C. Alphonſe.) 379 


- 6. 
, 5 Gaddo. 271 
Gaddi nero 28 
Gaſparo Pouſſin. 3607 
Gentileſchi 2 ſia 348 
Ay © Giorgione 
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 Ghirlandaio as), | 


„ 
(Baſſano. 311 
Corte ſi. 369 
da Puntormo. 294 
( Tintoretto. 314 
Gio. Battiſta Baſſano. ib. 
Giorgione, „ 
Giorgio Vaſari. 317 
Giordano (Luca) bi 


Ribera. 372 
Gio/eppe Salviati, 325 


Gioſeppino. 336 
Giotting. - 272 
Goto... 270 
Girolamo Baſſano 314 
GiulioCeſareP ocaccini. 335 
Clovis. 303 
; Giulio Romano. 292| 
Greenhill, 386 
Guercino da Cento. 357 
Guglielmo At 370 
Guido Reni. 343 
8 = 
- Hans Holbein. 394 
Jobn of Bruges. 272 
Lanfranco. | 
Lauro (Filippo.) 


Leandro Baſſano. 313 
Lely (Sir Peter.) 38 
Lionardo da Vinci. 258 
Lodovice Carracci. 331 
Giordano, 29 
LE L Siemorell „ be 
Lucas van Leyden. 29 
M. ” 
Alharerns (Andrea.) 
Maratti (Carlo.) 
Marcello Provenzale. 
Margaritone. 
Marietta Tintoretta, 
Mario dai Fiori. 
Maſaccio. 
Matthew Bril. 


Maturino. 299 % 
delle Battaglie. 
EU 
, | Buonarruoti. 831 | 
MEE +2; Campidoglio. Y + 
angelo x 
Ida Caravaggio. 
„ 

Aeris. 37 


(Franceſco. 3711 
Mola Gio. Battiſta. 7 


Mere (Antonio.) 318 
N. 


35 43 | Napolitano (F ilippo.) 341 
305 Nicold dell Ablate. 30! 


Nicol 0 


Nicolo Puſſine. 


Gentileſehi, 
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358 


348 
286 


326 


W 


Paris Bordone. 
Parmegiano. 

Paul Bril. 

Peter van Laer. 
Pierino del Vaga. 
da Cortona. 
di C cars 710. 


Pirro ene 


Poelenburch. 


Pordenone. 
* ne 


Carl vB, 


Giulio Ceſare, 


Puntormo 05m og 294. 


Pu no Ui 


319 


323 
316 


307 
329 


337 


6 
5 


367 
4 


Q. i 
| Nui Maijys- | 


| Rafactle 4a Urbino. 
| Rembrandt. | 3 
Ricsiarelli Daniele.) 
Riley (John.) 
Romanelli. 


8 


8. 
| Sacchi ( Andrea.) 
PR Roſa. 
Franceſco. 
*EGioleppe. 
Sarto (Andrea del. )- 
| Schalcken. 
Schiavone (Andrea. ) 
Sebaſtian Bourdon 
Sebaſtiano del Piombo. 
. | Signorelli (Luca.) 
Simone Memmi. 
at Badalocchi. 


Specneletts (Ribem. ) 
Sy. ; 


2. . Z accbero. 
Taffi (Andrea.) 
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Tinioretta ( Marietta.) 315 
Dintoreito 


Vaſari (Giorgio.) 


Modern 


Tompeſts (Antonio 7 230 
Tefta (Pietro.) 378 


Domenico. 316 
Giacomo. 314 


Titiano. 285 


V. 
Pa an Dyck. 
Hanni (Franceſco. 


Udine (Giovanni da.) 
Pecellio Franceſco. 


| 5 ouet e 


Pry 


Peroneſe sds J* 
Herrocchio (Andrea. ) 
Ugo da Carpi. 
Vinci (Lionardo da. » 
Fe 
Viviano. 


276 
307 
278 
34s 
| 367 
Volterra Daniele da.) 309 


354 


N 
Zampieri( Domenico. 350 


325 


Federico. 


Zucchero Taddeo 


* Or atio. 


_ © 


322 


